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x PREFACE. 


great value for the purposes of literature; but for the 
purposes of science it is best to exhibit the facts, as 
far as possible, in a dry light. 

In the earliest days of my studies in this field, I was 
bred in the strictest sect of German mythologists; but 
some time before I contemplated writing on the sub- 
ject I had come to distrust the method and point of 
view that were then and are even now prevalent in 
German scholarship; and I regret that hostile criti- 
cism of much German work should take so prominent 
a place in my book. I regret this all the more because 
I owe a personal debt of gratitude, which I warmly 
acknowledge, to the German universittes, that were 
the first to recognize the importance of this subject 
and that open their doors so hospitably to the foreign 
student. 

My best thanks are due to the Directors of various 
museums who have readily aided me in procuring 
many of the plates, and still more to the many per- 
sonal friends who have kindly assisted me in the 
revision of the proof-sheets, especially to Professor 
Ramsay of Aberdeen, to Mr. Macan of University 
College, Oxford, to Mr. Warde Fowler of Lincoln 
College, and to Mr. Pogson Smith of St. John’s 
College. 

I regret that these two volumes should have 
appeared without an index, which it was thought 
convenient to reserve till the end of the third volume. 
I hope that the rather ample table of contents may 
to some extent atone for this defect. 

I may add one word in conclusion on the English 
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spelling of Greek names. Objections can easily be 
raised against the over-precise as well as against the 
over-lax system; I have compromised between the 
two by adopting for the less familiar names a spelling 
as consonant as possible with the Greek, while for 
those that are of more common occurrence I have 
tried to keep the usual English form. 


LEWIS R. FARNELL. 


ExreTER COLLEGE, OxForp, 
December, 1895. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE history of Greek religion, so much neglected in our 
country, is often mistaken for a discussion concerning its 
origins. The main scope of the present work is not the 
question of origin, but a survey of the most important texts 
and monuments that express the actual religious concep- 
tions of the various Greek communities at different historical 
epochs. Such a study evidently concerns the student of 
the literature no less than the student of the archaeology of 
Greece, although the subject has been hitherto approached 
rather from the archaeological side. The question of origins 
may be put aside, although it may be true that one does not 
fully and perfectly know the present character of a fact unless 
one also knows the embryology of it. Yet this dictum 
expresses more the ideal of knowledge than a practical method 
of working. In dealing with so complicated a phenomenon as 
the religion of a people, it is surely advisable to consider 
separately and first the actual facts, the actual beliefs in the 
age of which we have history, rather than the prehistoric 
germ from which they arose. Again, this is the only aspect 
of the problem that directly concerns the student of the 
Greek world pure and simple, for the other line of inquiry, 
touching the birth of the nation’s religion, can never be 
followed out within the limits of that nation’s literature and 
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monuments. And there are especial difficulties attaching to 
such an inquiry, for the origin is probably much more remote 
than is commonly supposed, and the inquirer is generally 
dealing with an age of which there is no direct evidence. To 
reconstruct the primitive thought requires all the aid that 
can be supplied by philology, anthropology, and the com- 
parative study of religions, and so far the reconstruction is 
neither solid nor final. Great results were expected when 
first philology, with new methods and new material, was 
applied to the explanation of Greek myths and divine 
personages. The result has been meagre and disappointing. 
and this is perhaps due to three causes. 

First, the philologist was working under the influence of the 
newly discovered Sanskrit language, and his point of departure 
for theological deductions was the Vedic literature. which was 
considered to be primitive, and to give the key to the myths 
and mythic religion of Greeks, Teutons, and Slavs*. But the 
Vedic religion is already comparatively advanced, and gives 
but little clue to the origins and development of the religions 
of the other Aryan peoples. 

Secondly, the philology of many of the interpreters of 
Greek myth and religion has been often unscientific, the 
earliest of them belonging to that period when the phonetic 
laws of vowel changes were not sufficiently understood, and 
when it was only an affair of consonants, and the later of 
them merely skirmishing on the ground in amateur fashion °. 


® Vide Maury, Histoire des religions 
de la Grece antique, vol. 1. p. 32. 

» Apart from the etymological dis- 
coverics about the name of Zeus, the 
chief contributions of philology to our 
knowledge of the origins of Greck re- 
ligious personages have been supposed 
to be the identification of "Eps with 
Sanskrit Saranyu-s, and Hermes or Her- 
meias with Sdrameyas; these were first 
publicly put forward by Kubn (Die Herad- 
kunft des Feuers, &c. 2nd ed. pp. 6-8), 
and have been widely accepted. They 
are condemned however by more recent 
philology ; the original form in Greek 


of Saranyus would have been cepevivs, 
which would have become cepervs and 
then épesvus: "Epes unaccountably lacks 
the rough breathing, and contains an 
unaccountable long «, which never in 
Greek takes the place of «. And the 
word Saranyus has the appearance of 
being a word of spccifically Sanskrit 
derivation, which has not come down 
from the‘ Ursprache.’ Nor is there any 
foundation in Greek and Sanskrit my- 
thology for the identification ; for the 
story of Saranyus taking the form of 
a mare is not in the Rigveda, and may 
be a mere aetiological invention of the 
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Thirdly, the philologists have mainly devoted themselves 
to maintain the view that the myths are allegorical accounts 
of physical phenomena. and the mythic figures are the per- 
sonification of the elements and the powers of nature. It is 
often supposed that this process of interpretation is a new 
discovery of German science of the last generation; but in 
reality it is as old as the sixth century B.Cc.*, and was rife 
in the fifth-century philosophy, in the poetry of Euripides 
and the younger comedy, and is a constant theme of the 
later philosophies and the early patristic literature. Of course 
the modern writers” have dealt far more seriously and fruit- 
fully with the theme, and by a comparison of the various 
groups of national myths, many luminous suggestions have been 
made of the way in which natural phenomena may be worked 
up into legends of personages. But as applied to the origins 
of Greek religion and the explanation of its development, the 
theory has produced only inconsequence and confusion ; and it 
leaves little room for foreign influences, for the possibility that 
a deity might have been borrowed as a fully formed concrete 
person, having among his new worshippers no physical con- 
notation whatever. The assumption explicit or implicit of 
writers of this school is generally this, that each Greek divinity 
represents some department or force in nature°, and the formula 


commentator, and the myth which has much valuable material has been 


been supposed to correspond, about 
DemeterErinys being pursued by Kronos 
in the form of a horse, has nothing to 
do with the Erinyes proper. The theory 
that Sdrameya-s is to be identified with 
"Eppeias founders on the first vowel: the 
Greek equivalent should be “Hpepe:-os. 
For the views expressed in this note, I 
am indebted to the kindness of my 
friend Professor Macdonell. 

® Vide Schol. Ven. //. 20. 67; Thea- 
genes sees in the Homeric battle of the 
gods the warfare in the elements, and 
the opposition of certain moral iceas. 

> In such works as Kuhn's Die Herab- 
kunft des Feuers, &c., and in Schwarz 
Der Ursprung der Mythologie, in spite of 
mistaken etymology and interpretation, 


gathered and sifted, though valuable 
more for the general history of folklore 
and ritual than for the study of Greek 
religion. Ofstill greater scientific value 
is Mannhardt's Wald- und Feldkulte. 

© Welcker, Greechische Gotlerlchre, 
I. p. 324, says ‘Aus Naturgottern... 
sind alle . .. persdnlichen Gdtter 
hervorgegangen: the object of the 
history of Greek religion is, according 
to him, to discover the nature-origin of 
the divinity and to trace it out in the 
myths. The principle is accepted hy 
Maury in his //istotre des religions de 
la Grece antigue, though his work 
is chiefly occupied with a statement of 
the historical facts. The method and 
subject-matter of Preller’s Griechische 
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which they often put forward, or at least appear to take for 
granted, is that the deity is a personification of that sphere or 
department. But it is doubtful whether this formula is ever of 
any avail for explaining the origins of any religion; whether 
‘the personification of a natural phenomenon’ is a phrase 
appropriate to the process. which gives birth to the earliest 
religious conceptions of a primitive race*. The words suggest 
the belief that, for instance, the primitive ancestor of the Greek 
was aware of certain natural phenomena as such, and then by 
a voluntary effort gave them a personal and human form in 
his imagination. Something like this undoubtedly happened 
in the case of the personification of the mountain. Ordinarily 
when walking up Olympos the Greek knew well enough 
that he was not treading on the bones and flesh of a living 
being, and he was under no illusion ; then for purposes of his 
own he chose to personify it, knowing well that the natural 
phenomenon was one thing, the person another. But this 
was at quite the latest epoch of Greek religion, and exhibits 
probably a relatively late mental tendency or power. It is 
doubtful if the primitive mind could personify things thus, for 
it probably lacked this sense of the limits of personality, or 
the border-line between the sentient and the non-sentient, 
or the distinction between human natural or supernatural 
phenomena. The aboriginal Greek may have regarded the 
mountain, or the sky, or the stone as sentient, possessed with 
power to help him or to hurt him; and may have tried to 
appease it with certain rites, without believing in a definite 
and clearly conceived person who lived in the sky or in the 
mountain. The superstitious man in Theophrastus seems to 
have held this view about the sacred stones which he daily 


Mythologie is based on the same idea. 
Perhaps the best exposition of the 
historical facts of certain parts of Greek 
religion that has yet appeared, free from 
any theory about origins, is to he 
found in K.O. Miiller’s //ellenische 
Stimme, 

* Schwarz, in his Der Ursprung der 
Mythologie, takes a more correct view 


than many writers of his school, when 
he says ‘ fiir unsere dlteste Zeit existirt 
der Begriff einer sogenannten Symbolik 
-.. noch gar nicht,’ &c., p. 12. 

> Dio Chrys. Or. 12. p. 233 Dind. 
Gore nal wodAot tiv BapBdpow aevig 
re wai dwopig réxvns Spy Sects txovo- 
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anointed with oil. A distinct stage would be that at which 
the man personifies the object, as the early Greek may have 
personified the Sun or the Moon, or as the late Greek personified 
Olympos: it is proper to this view that the definite person is 
supposed to be in or about the object, and has no action or 
life independent of it*®. A third stage is that to which Greek 
religion, as we first know it, had attained: the object of worship 
is a personal divinity who may happen to reside in a certain 
sphere of nature and administer the laws of that sphere, but 
has a real complicated existence independent of it and not 
wholly to be explained in reference to the laws of it. Now 
those who have followed the physical interpretation of Greek 
divinities are rarely explicit as regards these distinctions. We 
are told that the etymological proof is complete that the 
various branches of the Aryan family worshipped the sky- 
god, because the various ethnic names of the chief god 
contain a root which means ‘bright’ or ‘sky’ (div or dyu)”. 
But the question of great importance concerning the original 
idea still remains; does philology prove that the primitive 
Aryan tribes worshipped the sky as such—as an animated 
thing, a fetish; or on the other hand as a personal being 
anthropomorphic and clearly defined, but with power and 
functions limited to the sky; or lastly as a personal god who 
lived in the sky, and was therefore called the sky-god (just 
as all the divinities living in the heavens might be called 
Ovparfwves), but as one who could be detached from his 
element and exercise moral or physical influences elsewhere ? 

It would seem that we must have some sort of answer to 
these questions, before we can say that we have found the 
primitive Aryan idea of divinity, even though we may be sure 
that that idea was physical or derived immediately from the 
physical world. But the mere presence of the root ‘div’ in 
the various names of the chief god does not tell us at all 

* Oceanos and Gaea are instances of p. 491, appears to be that the original 
such crade personifications. root dyu was applied first to God in 

> Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre,i. a spiritual sense and then to the sky; 
p-135-Preller-Robert, Griechische Mytho- but that the two meanings had become 


logie, 1. p. 118. Prof. Max Miiller’s fused in the divinity before the separa- 
view in the Science of Language, 2. tion of the races. 
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in what sense the sky was worshipped. Otto Gruppe— 
a desperate sceptic in regard to other systems than his 
own—maintains that it does not even prove that the sky was 
worshipped in any sense whatever by all the tribes, but that 
the root may have originally signified ‘bright’ and could 
serve equally well to form the word meaning sky and the 
word meaning God *. 

Now the name of Zeus is the only name in the whole of 
the Greek Pantheon upon which philology has anything 
certain to say, and what it says does not seem to amount to 
so much as was at first supposed. All attempts to explain 
the other Greek names of divinities, with the possible ex- 
ception of Semele and Dionysos, have been unsuccessful. 
Demeter was undoubtedly regarded by the Greeks at certain 
times as an earth goddess, and Aj is a dialect-form of If, 
so that ‘mother-earth’ would seem to be a translation for 
Demeter in accord with etymology and ancient religious 
belief; but modern philology” pronounces this to be an 
impossible compound, and we have no right to say that 
the name Demeter means mother-earth. And if we do not 
know the meaning of Demeter, the case seems desperate with 
such names as Apollo, Artemis and Athene. 

Deprived then of the aid of etymology, the writers of this 
sect have tried to fix the original meaning of the god or 
goddess by an analysis of the various myths attaching to the 
personage. And the result is disheartening enough, and 
might discredit the physical theory. The whole realm of 
nature has been ransacked ; sun, moon and stars, storm-cloud, 
lightning, the blue sky, the dawn, the evening, have each 
in turn been taken as the substance of this or that divinity, 
and very recently a French writer M. Ploix in an extra- 
ordinarily wrong book has proved that every Greek and 
Latin deity is the twilight. What is most remarkable is that 
the storm-cloud and the blue sky are sometimes found to be 
of equal use in explaining all the myths and all the cult of the 
saine personage. 


® Die Griechischen Kulte und Mythen, pp. 119-120. 
> Ahrens, Vor. Dial. p. 80. 
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If we believe that in the background of all the various 
Greek religious personages, who in the clear light of Greek 
religion appeared as ethical ideal figures, there is a physical 
phenomenon, it may be useful to go on trying to find it. 
But though serious arguments may be urged for this 
belief, there are two errors that are often committed in the 
investigation. In the first place the distinction is often 
ignored between the primitive idea and the ideas that were 
in the mind of the Greek worshipper of this or that historical 
epoch : for instance the writer often fails to note that Athene, 
who originally may have been the air, or the storm-cloud, 
or the twilight, was certainly never one of these things, or 
a personification of one, for the Athenian who sacrificed to 
her in any age of which we have distinct record*. The other 
is a serious error in logic: it is often argued that because 
a certain divinity was originally merely an elementary power, 
therefore all the legends and all the attributes of that divinity 
can and should be explained in reference to that element of 
which the god or goddess is the expression. To what quaint 
results this method of reasoning leads we can best gather 
from Roscher's article in his Ausfihrliches Lexikon on Athene. 
Athene, according to him, was the thunder-cloud and her origin 
and career are thus explained: she is called Athene Salpinx, 
not because, as a goddess very inventive in the arts, she in- 
vented the trumpet, but because the thunder is loud and the 
trumpet is loud and a poet might call the thunder trumpet- 
voiced. By a parity of reasoning she becomes a goddess of 
war because the thunder is warlike, and she invented the ship 
and the chariot, because the thunder-cloud is often regarded 
as a ship and as a chariot. She also becomes a goddess of . 
peace and the arts of life, owing to a very curious metaphor. 
The cloud was described as a woollen fleece; and wool was 
spun; therefore Athene appeared as a spinning-goddess. Now 
spinning implies a certain degree of intellect, therefore the 
spinning-goddess becomes the goddess of wisdom, social, 
political or any other kind; and her whole character is thus 

* Aristoph. Pax 410, 411 hyeis piv byiv (roils Oeois) Ovoper, TovTo: 38 (LeAHvyp 
wal ‘HAig) ol BapBapo: Gvovar. 
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deduced. One cannot help feeling the unreality of this, which 
seems the reductio ad absurdum of the physical-allegorical 
theory*. To preserve oneself from this, one may maintain that, 
even if we allow that a physical fact formed the background of 
the personal idea, the intellectual or moral concepts could be 
brought into it without any dependence on that fact, as the 
goddess might become the pre-eminent divinity of a progressive 
race that would connect with her name the various stages of 
their progress. Granted this, it must then be allowed not 
only that the question of origins stands apart from the 
question about the later historical facts, but that the discovery 
of the origin will often throw but little light on these. 

The great merit of the writers of this school is that they 
were the first who attempted by scientific method to bring 
some order into the chaos of mythology. But the more 
recent study of anthropology has contributed much more to 
the explanation of mythology and some part of religion ; its 
pretensions are fewer, its hypotheses more stable and real, and 
its range of comparison wider. In the explanation of Greek 
religion by means of anthropological ideas and methods. 
English research has taken the lead; although there are 
many valuable suggestions tending to the same point of 
view in Mannhardt’s Wald- und Feldkulte; and the article on 
Dionysos in Roscher’s Lexikon is an important contribution 
to this inquiry. Taking Mr. Lang’s treatise on Myth Ritual 
and Religion or Mr. Fraser's Golden Bough as instances of 
recent anthropological work bearing on Greek religion, one 
sees that they deal less with the question of origins, or with 
the primitive thing or the primitive thought out of which and 
by which the Godhead was evolved, than with the question 
of survivals, the inquiry how far a certain part of the ritual 
and mythology of the more developed nations can be explained 


* As an instance of the confusion vepéda, a poetical description of the 


which might be introduced into the 
interpretation of classical texts, by the 
application of the solar theory of myths, 
we might take Paley’s absurd inter- 
pretation of Sophocles’ phrase in the 
Trachiniae (line 831) Kevravpou ponia 


shirt of Nessus which wrapt Heracles 
in a cloud of deadly smoke. Paley 
explains it as though Sophocles were 
unconsciously repeating the language 
of a lost solar myth. 
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by means of the ritual and mythology of savage or primitive 
society. The assumption is that primitive man spontaneously 
ascribes to his divinities much of his own social habits and 
modes of thought, and that mythology is not merely highly 
figurative conversation about the weather, but like ritual itself 
is often a reflexion of by-gone society and institutions. It is 
ritual that is chiefly the conservative part of religion. And 
in ritual the older and cruder ideas are often held as in 
petrifaction, so that the study of it is often as it were the 
study of unconscious matter, in so far as it deals with facts of 
worship of which the worshipper does not know the meaning 
and which frequently are out of accord with the highest reli- 
gious consciousness of the community. The anthropologist 
does not pretend to do more than supply us with a new 
key for the interpretation of certain parts of mythology and 
ritual, but the results of this new science have been already of 
the greatest value for the student of Greek cults and much 
more may be hoped from it; it has done much to explain the 
strange contradiction that often exists between the ritualistic 
act and the more ideal view about the divinity, and the study 
of a very important chapter in the history of Greek religion, 
‘the chapter on sacrifice, depends almost wholly on its aid. 

The account of the historical period of Greek religion must 
deal equally with the literature and the monuments; it is 
from the combined testimony of both that we learn what the 
religion was in reality to the people themselves, what were its 
processes of organic growth, what were its transitions from 
lower to higher forms. Both are records, but of unequal 
value. The literature takes precedence of the monuments 
because its testimony begins at an earlier date. 

The poems of Homer testify to a highly developed 
structure of religious thought, showing us clear-cut personal 
forms of divinities with ethical and spiritual attributes. But 
the contemporary art, standing alone, would suggest that the 
Greeks had hardly arrived at the anthropomorphic stage of 
religion at all, but were still on the lowest level of fetishism. 
This of course only means that poetry attained a power of 
spiritual expression at a far earlier date than did painting or 
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sculpture. But when Greek art was developed it became 
a truer record of the national and popular belief than the 
literature. For the painter and still more the sculptor was 
usually the servant of the state, executing state-commissions ; 
he could not then break away from tradition, but must 
embody in his work the popular view about the divinity, how- 
ever much he might refine and idealize. On the other hand 
the poet or the philosophic writer was far more free. He 
could express the aspirations of the few, could put forth 
religious conceptions such as are found in Pindar and 
Ieuripides reaching far beyond the range of the popular view. 
But the history of any religion is equally concerned with 
testimony such as this; for it has to deal with the twofold 
question, what was the average meaning of the religion for 
the nation, and whaf ideal expression did it occasionally 
receive. And the latter question must often be discussed 
before we can sufficiently answer the former. For instance, 
it is not impossible, as may afterwards be shown, that the 
later popular view about Ourania Aphrodite was coloured by 
the Platonic interpretation of the title. 

But the art and the literature were not mere records of 
the religion; they were forces that directly or indirectly 
assisted its growth. It is a saying partially true that Greek 
theology took its shape from Homer*. His poems were 
doubtless a great moment in that development from a stage 
of religious thought, at which the divinities were amorphous, 
vague in outline and character, lacking ethical quality, to the 
stage of clear and vivid anthropomorphism, of which the 
personal forms are plastic and precise. We need not regard 
Homer as a religious reformer, consciously setting himself to 
refine away the monstrous and primitive elements of the 
religion. The result is still the same; as the fruit of his 
poetic work and imagination the people inherited a higher 
and clearer religious view. The Greek epic poetry is probably 


* Herodotus ina well-known passage “EAAna, wai rotor Oeoto: tds éxwvupias 
somewhat exaggerates their influence ddvres, xal ripas re xai réxvas dieAdvres, 
when he says of Hesiod and Homer «ai efSea abraw onphvaytes 2. 53. 
obra: 8é elow ol wochoayres Oeoyoviny 
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the first national expression of the belief that the gods were 
concerned with the general interests of men; and to such 
a belief it was necessary that the gods themselves should 
assume a human aspect, in order that they should act in 
human affairs. We may believe that not only Greek poetry 
but Greek music played a part in this characterization of the 
divinities, this fixing of the types, as a particular mode of 
music, expressive of a certain ethical idea, became appropriate 
to a particular worship*. It was long before Greek art could 
exert such an influence; and the national mind must have 
become habituated to conceive of the divinities in clear 
human outlines before the national art could so express 
them. But when it had attained freedom and sufficient 
mastery over form, it probably reacted on the religious 
conception with a power greater and more immediate than 
any that the literature could exercise. It is here a question 
about the sculpture and painting that filled the temples and 
sacred places, and it is clear at once that no other product of 
the Greek imagination could be so public or so popular as 
these ; if these then in any way transformed or refined Greek 
religion, the people in general would be reached by the 
change, and would be the less inclined to challenge it or 
view it with suspicion, because the sculptor and the painter 
in any public commission worked always within the lines of 
the popular creed. I may afterwards note some special 
instances in which their work can be proved to have 
ameliorated or in some way modified the current religion ; 
it is enough to say here that their refining influence appears 
in their choice of subject-matter, and as a result of a certain 
tendency of style. It appears in the former, inasmuch as 
the gross and barbarous elements in the myths and lower 
folklore intrude themselves but rarely even into vase-paint- 
ing, the lowest of all the Greek arts of design, and scarcely 
at all into monumental sculpture and painting. These dealt 


® Athen. 14. 626 sapd ypdvos *Ap- Oeovs tprovor. The vdpos dphios was 
aaaw ol waides tx vysiey U0i{ovrac kara proper to Athena and Ares, Plut. a 
yopor Tots Duvovs wal wasavas, ols Exagra = Aus. c. 29 and 33. 
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with the highest forms of the Olympian religion, which were 
free from obscenity and almost free from superstitious and 
obscure mysticism. Also the mere formal development of 
style, though guided perhaps by an aartistic rather than 
a conscious religious instinct, yet reacted on the religious 
feeling. The long continued schooling throughout the 
archaic and transitional periods had won for the perfected 
Greek sculpture of the fifth century its two primary 
qualities, its disciplined and ideal treatment of forms and 
its earnestness of ethical expression, the two qualities con- 
noted by the Greek term cepvorns. Such a style, avoiding 
mere naturalism and emotional exaggeration, was supremely 
fitted for the creation of religious types; and working upon 
these, it made the personages of the Greek polytheism more 
human and more real for the imagination, more ideal in form 
and ethical content. And it was truly said of the masterpiece 
of Pheidias, that it added something to the received religion, 
and that no man could conceive of Zeus otherwise than as 
this sculptor showed him. 

Taking then the monuments and the literature both as 
records and as formative influences in Greek religion, I 
wish to note the chief facts in the worship of each divinity, 
to distinguish when possible between the earlier and later 
stages, to mention the leading local cults and to give the 
general Pan-hellenic conception when such exists, taking 
account only of such myths as throw light on the religious 
idea, and finally to describe the main characteristic repre- 
sentations of each divinity in the monuments. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ANICONIC AGE. 


THE Homeric poems, as has been said, present us with 
a group of divinities not at all regarded as personifications of 
the various forces and spheres of nature, but as real personages 
humanly conceived with distinct form and independent action. 
We have no clear trace in the literature legend and cults of 
Greece of that earlier stage which is often supposed to precede 
polytheism in the cycle of religious development, a stage of 
polydaemonism when the objects of worship are vague com- 
panies of ‘numina’ nameless and formless. There is no 
evidence of this, as regards Greek religion, in the statement of 
Herodotus that the Pelasgians attached no names to their 
divinities, for Herodotus is in the first place defending an 
unscientific thesis that most of the Greek divinities derived 
their names from Egypt, and may be only referring to the 
primitive custom of avoiding the name of the divinity in 
ritual*. Nor are Hesiod’s lines, that speak of the thirty 
thousand daemones of Zeus, the ‘watchers of mortal men,’ 
any proof that Greek religion had passed through that earlier 
stage ; for Hesiod is often perfectly free in the creation of such 
unseen moral agencies, or if there is some popular belief 
underlying this conception, it is that which was attached to 
hero-worship; but however old this may be it cannot be 
proved to be prior in the history of Greek religion to the 
higher cult. At the very threshold, then, of Greek history, 
the religion is already clearly anthropomorphic ; the ordinary 
Greek of the Homeric period did not imagine his God 


* Herod. 2. §2 vide Maury, Histoire des religions de la Grece antique, sub init. 
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under the form of a beast but under the form of a man*. 
He did not, however, as yet represent him in this form either 
in marble or wood, as a general rule. It is important to note 
that we have no express reference in Homer to any statue or 
idol in human shape, excepting the allusion to the idol of 
Athene Polias in Troy”. As to the reality of this there can 
be no doubt, for Homer tells us how the women bore the 
peplos in procession to the citadel to lay it on the knees of 
‘the goddess. She must, therefore, have been represented as 
seated, and with lower parts of human shape, and if the words 
in line 311, aveveve 5€ TlaAAGs ’AO)jvn, refer to the image itself, 
then the head also was of human semblance. We note also 
that temple-building, another sign of the anthropomorphic 
conception, is abundantly proved to have been known to 
Homer’s age by Homeric passages. We hear of this very 
temple of Athene on the acropolis of Troy, fitted with doors 
and bolts, and the Adivos ovd0s of Apollo at Delphi. But on 
the whole the poems of Homer supply us with sufficient 
evidence that the worship of his age was still aniconic; and of 
this we have abundant positive cvidence from other sources. 
Botticher in his Baumcultus® has collected the proofs, that 
among the objects which had no human semblance. but served 
as ayaAuara, or emblems of the divinity, the tree takes a very 
prominent place in many nations ritua]. But we find in the 
earliest period of Greek religion of which we have any record 
that it is never the tree itself which is worshipped, simply in 
its own right, but the tree is regarded as the shrine of the 
divinity that houses within it; thus we may explain the epithets 
évderdpos of Zeus', and the legend of Helene Dendritis °. 
Nor is it the tree as such that is the ayaApa, but the stock or 
carved trunk, that is, the tree artificially wrought upon in 
some rude way. The dyadya of Aphrodite dedicated by 
Pelops was wrought out of a fresh verdant myrtle tree’. At 
Samos a board was the emblem of Hera®: two wooden stocks 
joined together by a cross-piece was the sign of the Twin- 
brethren at Sparta’, and a wooden column encircled with ivy 


* Vide Note at the end of the chapter. « Vide especially the chapter entitled 
> 7/1, 6. 300. Cmriss des Hellenischen Baumcultus, 
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was consecrated to Dionysus at Thebes '*. But more com- 
monly the sacred aniconic object is the stone, sometimes in its 
natural state, untouched by any art, as the Aidos dpyds of the 
Thespian Eros"; but still more usually it is the wrought stone 
that fulfils the religious purpose. Thus Apollon Aguieus was 
represented by a cone-shaped column ?”!, and Pausanias speaks 
of an Artemis Patroa ‘ fashioned like a pillar’’®. And from 
the fragment of the Phoronis mentioned by Clemens '*, we 
learn that the ancient emblem of Hera at Argos was a tall 
column. Other instances will be noted later. 

Now it is important to see that the view prevalent in the 
earliest historic period of Greece about these Aniconic objects 
is more advanced than the view of primitive fetishism ; for 
they seem never, except in a few isolated instances, to have 
been revered by the Grecks as objects of independent 
efficacy, of nameless divine power, producing, if properly dealt 
with, miraculous effect. This may have been their aboriginal 
character, but they came to be adopted by the higher poly- 
theism, and, when it was no longer understood why the 
stone in itself should be sacred, legends are invented attaching 
it to this or that divinity of the local cult 7°. Thus the Omphalos 
at Delphi becomes the stone of Hestia, and another sacred 
stone was holy because it was that which Saturn swallowcd. 
Lastly, these objects are usually not regarded as the actual 
divinity but as the sign of his presence; although in the 
Arcadian worship of Zeus Kazzoras, which will be noticed 
below, the stone appears to have been named as if it were the 
god himself. 
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NOTE. 


The statement in the text would have to be modified if we supposed 
that the epithet Booms of Hera and yAauxams of Athene meant in 
Homer ‘ cow-faced’ and ‘owl-faced,’ and that the goddesses were ever 
conceived by him as having the face of a cow or the face of anowl. Now, 
certainly Booms ought to mean cow-faced, rather than ox-eyed, on the 
analogy of ravpwnds, an epithet of wine in Jo” (fr. 9, Bergk), and of 
Dionysos Orphic. Hymn 29. 4,and op more usually means face than eye 
in Homer. A cow-faced Hera may have been a form indigenous in 
Greece or imported from Egypt, and need not be explained by any 
reference to a worship of the moon. But Schliemann’s archaeological 
evidence is inconclusive: he gives on Plates A, B, C, D of Mycenae and 
Tiryns reproductions of terra-cotta figures and cows-heads, and he 
thinks he has found females with cows-horns protruding at the side of 
their breasts, and he calls these images of Hera Booms; but, as the writer 
of the article on Hera in Roschers Lexicon remarks, these terra-cotta 
figures may simply denote offerings taking the place of real cow-sacrifices 
(cf. images of little pigs to Demeter) ; and the horns at the sides of the 
female images are merely crude representations of arms. And Homer 
also applies the epithet to mortals, to a handmaid of Helen (//. 3. 144), 
to Phylomedusa wife of Areithoos (Od. 7. 10), and to one of the Nymphs 
of Thetis (cf. the name of the Oceanid in Hesiod, 7hkeog. 355 NAovrw 
Bowms). Now there is no reason why it should not mean the same in 
all these cases. But in what possible not uncomplimentary sense could 
women be called cow-faced? Either this original meaning had been 
forgotten, and Homer applies it to Hera mechanically from mere tradition, 
and thence it becomes aterm of meaningless praise for mortal women 
because properly an epithet of a goddess, or it means for Homer ox-eyed, 
with large lustrous eyes. Ineither case then Homer does not consciously 
conceive of Hera as cow-faced. YAavxéms stands on a different footing, 
for it need only mean ‘ bright-faced,’ and Schliemann’s ‘ owl-eyed ’ or ‘ owl- 
faced’ idols at Hissarlik are not owl-faced at all. 
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Kopevra xicop orvddy Eviou Geov, 


17 Plutarch, De Frat. Amor. ad init. ra radad rév Avooxovper adidpupara 
of Ssapriaras Sdxava Kadovow’ gare 8¢ 8v0 EvAa mapdAAnAa dvoi wAayios éne- 
Cevypeva. 
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%@ Athen. p. 614 (quoting from the Deltas of Semos) épxera ... 
eis AnAov. .. HAOe wai eis rd Anradov .. . iddv 8€ aird (rd dyadpua) EvAcvor 
duoppov mapadokws éyédacey. 

19 Paus. 10. 24, 6 Aidos early ov péyas’ rovrou Kai EAatoy donpepar Kara- 
X€ovar, kai xara dopriy éxaorny épia emireacs ra apyd. 

2 Damasc. vita Isid. (Brbl. Graec. Script. Didot p. 137) rév BarvAwr 
@ddov GrAAw avaxeiaOas Oe Kpdvp Ari ‘HAi— xal rois ddAors. 

3! Harpocrat. s.v. "Ayuas. "Ayuuets 8¢ dort xiov eis O€0 Arywr, dv ioraor 
mpd tay buvpay iBious dé elvai paow avtovs ‘ArvAAwvos. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ICONIC AGE. 


IT is important for the history of Greek cult to consider 
the question when the object first became iconic, or when the 
process of art had advanced so far as to make idolatry possible. 
The wooden eix#y is at least as carly as Homer's period; and 
while a certain artistic record begins from the latter half of 
the seventh century, the works of Daedalus belong to the 
prehistoric age, and may roughly be assigned to the ninth 
century. But according to tradition, the wooden idols 
attributed to Daedalus were not the most primitive in form. 
We may go then still further back for the beginnings of 
iconism in Greek worship. 

The uncouth human-shaped idols found on the ruins of 
Troy and Mycenae give us no clue for the present question, 
since we do not know their date even approximately, and we do 
not know whether in the remotest degree they were Greek in 
origin ; the most developed is almost certainly Babylonian. 
The iconic impulse probably came from the East, for from 
the tenth century onwards the fame of the carved idols of 
Egypt and Assyria must have been spreading through the 
Greek world; the impulse may have come thence, but not the 
prevalent form, as I have elsewhere tried to show®, though 
certain special types can be traced to an Oriental model. 

Much of the idol-work of Egypt and Assyria was therio- 
morphic—whereas the earliest image under which the Greek 
divinity proper was figured was the image of man. The 
instances to the contrary that may be quoted are of insufficient 


® Archaeol. Review, November 1888, p. 167. 
C 2 
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weight to disprove this*, for we know nothing certain about 
any monument that showed Hera as cow-headed, or Athene 
as owl-eyed ; the bull-headed Dionysos-Zagreus is compara- 
tively late—or is at all events not the earliest conception of 
Dionysos. We have a doubtful record in Pausanias of 
a horse-headed Demeter at Phigaleia, the existence of this 
strangely-shaped idol being only attested by vague popular 
tradition >; and lastly a more certain account of the idol of 
Eurynome near Phigaleia, a mysterious goddess who was 
probably a primitive form of Artemis, and who was represented 
half-woman, half-fish. If we assume this to be a genuinely 
Hellenic divinity, this representation is the only real exception 
to the principle just mentioned. 

At the earliest stage of iconism, of which literature or monu- 
ments have left record, we find the form of the god darkly 
emerging from the inorganic block, the Al@os feords, but the 
features of this embryo form are human. 

It concerns the history of the people’s religion to know in 
what way the image was regarded. Was it regarded merely as 
a symbol bringing home to the senses the invisible and remote 
divinity? Probably this was never the popular view, nor was it 
the original. We may believe that for the early and uncultivated 
Greek, as for all less advanced peoples, ‘the nature and power of 
the divinity were there in the image®.’ It is hard indeed to find 
any passage that establishes the exact identity of the deity and 
the image in ancient belief, but many show the view that the 
statue was in the most intimate sense the shrine or the éos of 
the divinity, and often animated by its presence. The statue 
of Hera turned aside when the blood of the Sybarites was 
shed at her altar4; and Iphigenia in Euripides’ play declares 
that the idol of Artemis showed the same aversion when the 


® Lenormant, Antiguités de la Troade, 
p- 21-23. Schliemann’s J/ros, p. 288. 
Schomann’s Griechische Alterthtimer, 
2. pp. 174-175. 

> The view of Milchhofer (Anfinge d. 
Kunst in Griechenl. pp. 60-62), that this 
Demeter is identical with a horse-headed 


Gorgon that appears on early vases, 
will be discussed in the chapter on 
Demeter. 

© De La _  Saussay’s 
schschée, vol. 1. p. 54. 

4 Athenae. p. 521. 
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matricide Orestes drew near *, and when the suppliants were 
dragged away to slaughter from the feet of the Palladion® of 
Siris, the goddess closed her eyes. The practice of chaining 
statues to prevent them abandoning their votaries illustrates 
the same conception. 

On the other hand, Greek literature is not wanting in 
passages that protest against the prevailing image-worship. 
The unreasonableness of prayer offered to idols was noted 
by Heraclitus’. Antisthenes of the Socratic School? declared 
that the image could teach nothing of the true nature of God, 
and Zeno* went so far as to deny the propriety of statues 
and temples alike. Even Menander* seriously combats the 
belief that the divinity can be propitiated by image or sacrifice. 
Thus the great idea expressed by the Hebrew prophets and 
by the teaching of the earliest Christian Church had revealed 
itself also to the more advanced among the Greeks. But here 
it remained the idea of a few thinkers, and it developed no 
tendency towards iconoclasm in Greek religion. Down to the 
last days of paganism the image retained its hold over the 
people's mind, and expressed for them more immediately than 
could be expressed in any other way all that they felt and 
believed about the nature of the divinity. 


= Tph. Taur. 1165. > Strabo, p. 264. 
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CHAPTER III. 
CRONOS. 


IT is generally believed that the worship of Zeus was 
primeval among the Hellenes, their ancestors bringing it 
from a common Aryan centre, and that in the popular 
religion no organized system of divinities existed prior to 
the Olympian. Stated thus, this belief is reasonable, and yet 
we must take notice of cults that were perhaps pre- Hellenic, 
or at least belonged to an earlier period than the developed 
‘Olympian’ religion and survived long in certain localities by 
the side of this. We have to account for the prevalent 
legends concerning Cronos with his Titan dynasty and the 
Titanomachia which overthrew them. The question of origins 
must here be glanced at, for on the answers will depend 
whether we shall consider Cronos as a real personage in 
tradition and worship. Welcker*, who maintains that Zeus 
is the starting-point of Greek religion, explains away Cronos 
very ingeniously: he arose from a misunderstanding of an 
epithet of Zeus—Kpovidns or Kpoviwy: this meant originally 
the Son of Time, a figurative way of naming the ‘ Eternal’ 
or ‘the Ancient of Days.’ Ata pre-Homeric period this was 
misinterpreted and understood as a son of Cronos, a mere 
nominis umbra. This theory, though accepted by some later 
writers, was born of false philology, a misleading theological 
bias, and an ignorance of what is really primitive in ancient 
religion. It is strange, as Mr. Lang has pointed out, that to 
this shadow should attach the most concrete and carnal 
myths in the whole of Greek mythology—myths that speak 


® Griechische Gotterlehre, 1, p. 140. 
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of a savage stage of thought, while the conception of the 
Eternal or the Ancient of Days belongs to a high range of 
metaphysic and religion. But the fatal obstacle is that Kpdvos 
is thus made equivalent to Xpévos,—an impossible philological 
equation. The Greeks for the most part kept clear of the 
pitfall* into which Welcker and later writers have fallen, nor 
was the personification of time ever popular or ever received 
into the religion. 

Another explanation of Cronos is also based on false 
philology. He has been regarded” as identical with Helios, 
or as a kind of double of Zeus-Helios, and his name has been 
derived from xpalyw in the sense of ‘ripen.’ But the laws of 
vowel-change forbid the derivation, and xpafyw is not used in 
the sense of ‘ripen,’ nor is there any proof at all that in the 
early religion he is identical with Helios °, or is the double of 
Zeus. There is yet another theory that saves the primitive 
Greek religious world from the presence of Cronos—the 
theory maintained by Bottiger in his Kunst-Mythologie 4, 
that Cronos is simply the Phoenician god Moloch, the 
devourer of infants, who gradually fades away westward 
before the light of the rising Hellenic religion. Now the 
Greeks themselves must have found a strong likeness between 
the rites or characrer of Cronos and Moloch, for they 
identified the two gods. But they also identified Cronos 
with other Semitic, and even, as it seems, with Celtic divini- 
ties 19-13,15| And there is no proof or probable evidence 
that the Phoenicians brought this religion to Elis, where the 
god was worshipped on Mount Cronion, or to Athens, where 
we hear of a temple of Rhea and Cronos and the feast of 
Cronia; and it is merely begging the question to say that 


* Aristotle, de Mundo, 7 Kpévov 82 xais 
wai xpévou Adyera:, seems to have been 
the first who brought the two words 
together. Eurip. Herac/. goo shows an 
uncertain reading. 

b Mayer, Die Giganiten und Titanen, 
p- 71: in his later article on Kronos in 
Roscher's Lexikon he regards this deri- 
vation as doubtful. 


© His connexion with Helios is only 
attested by late and doubtful evidence; 
vide Ref. 8a. Such legends as the swal- 
lowing of the stone and the frequent 
consecration of meteoric stones to him 
cannot be made to support any solar 
theory about him. 

4 Vol. 1, pp. 221-222. 
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because the rites were sometimes savage and bloody, there- 
fore they were not indigenous in Greece. Besides, how did 
Zeus come to be considered the son of Moloch, and how did 
Moloch turn into an apparently mild divinity to whom was 
consecrated a festival that seems to have been a harvest-feast 
where masters and slaves rejoiced together? At least the 
theory that Cronos was Phoenician leaves much to be 
explained. Whether originally native or originally borrowed, 
the legend and character of Cronos have a flavour of very old 
religion. The Hesiodic theogony shows a certain speculative 
system. but it reflects many genuine and primitive ideas; for 
instance, Cronos and Zeus, who are the heads of their dynas- 
ties, are both the youngest sons; and this must be more than 
the caprice of the poet; it is probably a reminiscence of 
‘Jiingstenrecht,’ a practice that had vanished from Greek 
institutions, and seems alien to the moral sense of Homer, 
who holds strongly that the Erinys supports the eldest son, and 
that therefore Poseidon must yield to Zeus the eldest-born. 
Again, we have the legends of Cronos savouring of human 
sacrifice and savage morality, and we have no right at once 
to conclude that these are Oriental or foreign, since human 
sacrifice was an institution of the early Greeks, as of most 
Aryan tribes, and traces of it survived down to a late period 
of Greek history. Then we find him asa scarcely remembered 
harvest-god, from whom the Attic feast of Kpda*, a harvest- 
feast held in July, is named ; lastly, we have the story of his 
overthrow by Zeus, and scant honour is paid him in historic 
Greece. These facts would be unique and inexplicable if 
Kpévos were an abstraction, a mere personification. They 
can be best explained if we suppose him to be one of the 
figures of a lost and defeated religion; if the myth of the 
Titanomachy, which has absolutely no meaning as a nature- 


® Buttmann (Mythologus, ii. p. 54) 
supposes that the Cronia was not 
originally a feast consecrated to Cronos, 
but that the god in some way grew 
out of the feast; but the Scholiast on 
Demosthenes says that the feast was in 
honour of Cronos and Khea, and we 


have no other evidence, nor any other 
probable explanation of the name of 
the feast. 

> There is no sufficient reason for 
Mommsen’s view that the Cronia was 
originally a spring-festival (A’cortologie, 
P- 79). 
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myth, that is, as a myth of thunder and lightning and earth- 
quakes and volcanoes®, is regarded as a vague record of the 
struggle of religions in the Greek world. This is undoubtedly 
part of the meaning of such myths as those concerning the 
sufferings of Dionysos, the hostility and the reconciliation of 
Apollo and Asclepios, the contest between Apollo and 
Heracles for the Delphic tripod, and the strange legend of 
the wrestling-match between Zeus and Cronos at Olympia °. 
One chief argument in favour of this view about the 
Titanomachy can be drawn from the myths concerning 
Themis, Prometheus and Briareus-Aegaeon. In the actual 
contest between the powers of Cronos and Zeus, these take 
a part favourable to the Olympians; and each of these 
personages was still honoured with cults in later periods of 
Greek history; Themis at Delphi, where her worship and 
oracular power preceded Apollo's, Prometheus at Athens, 
and Aegaeon at Euboea*®. Now the myth that accounted 
for the disappearance of an older religion would naturally 
account for the survival in cult of some of the older cycle 
of deities by conceiving them as having acted against their 
own order, and as friends of the new dynasty. And when 
one traces the application of the word Titan, one finds 
the word as vague as the ethnic name ‘ Pelasgoi, and as 
the one denotes nothing more than the pre-historic people, 


* The part played by Briareus- Aegaeon 
is inconsistent with Preller’s interpreta- 
tion of the Titanomachy as a contest 
between the benign and destructive 
forces of nature, a light and storm- 
struygle; and many of the Titanic names 
are derived from roots denoting light 
or brightness. 

b Vide Ref. 1: this explanation of the 
legend has already been given by Prof. 
Robert in the new edition of Preller’s 
Greechische Mythologie, 1. p. 55, note 
2, sub fin. The view put forward in 
the text is more or less the same as 
was propounded by Leontiew in Arch. 
Anzeiger, 1851, ‘ De Jovis apud Graecos 
culta’: and is not inconsistent with the 


supposition that sometimes the Titan- 
name is only an older cult-name of an 
Olympian deity: vide M. Mayer, Die 
Giganten und Titanen. 

¢ Solinus, 11, 16 Titanas in ea (Eu- 
boea) antiquissime regnasse ostendunt 
ritus religionum. Briareo enim rem 
divinam Carystii faciunt, sicut Aegaconi 
Chalcidenses : nam omnis fere Euboea 
Titanum fuit regnum. Dr. Mayer 
supposes Briareus-Aegaeon to be an 
older cult-title of Poseidon: but it 
appears more probable that Poseidon 
took the title occasionally of this older 
Euboean sea-giant: vide Callimach. 
Frag. 106. 
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the other may be taken as a vague term for the pre-historic 
god®. 

Lastly, the slaves have certain privileges at the feast of 
Cronos : now the analogy of the pre-Hellenic Paliki-worship 
in Sicily and the privileges of the slaves that this cult 
guaranteed them, may explain this. The dispossessed god 
becomes often the god of slaves, or at least the slave, being 
frequently the aboriginal man, claims and is allowed his pro- 
tection”. The violence of the struggle between Zeus and 
Cronos may then be the religious counterpart of the struggles 
between the men of the religion of Zeus and the men of the 
older cults. Then Zeus having succeeded to Cronos’ supre- 
macy becomes his son, perhaps by the same sort of fiction 
as that which made Dionysos, the Thrakian-Phrygian god, 
the son of Zeus, or Asclepios the son of Apollo. This 
hypothesis in no way disturbs the cardinal belief of Aryan 
philology, that all the Aryan tribes worshipped a sky-god of 
cognate name to Zeus; for the evidence only seems to make 
probable the prehistoric existence in Greece of the worship 
of a leading god called Cronos. That the worshippers were 
primitive Greeks or Aryans we need not say. What sort of 
god he was we may partly gather from the legends; the 
stories about him swallowing his children, and mutilating his 
father Ouranos, whatever their cosmic meaning or physical 
symbolism may be, arose certainly from very low depths of 
the mythopoeic fancy, and Mr. Lang aptly compares certain 
Maori stories about the separation of Heaven and Earth*. 
As regards the ceremonies connected with his worship we 
know very little indeed. We are told that at Olympia’ 
certain priests called Basilae sacrificed once a year to Cronos 
on the hill named after him at the spring equinox. At Athens 


® Dr. Mayer’s view that Titan is the Crete, at the feast of Poseidon at Troe- 


singular name of a ‘ Haupt-gottheit’ 
appears to lack support: the name is 
found rather as an appellative of many 
divine persons. 

> Athenaeus, p. 639, quotes similar 
instances of the privileges of slaves at 
other festivals: at the Hermaea in 


zen, and the Thessalian festival of Zeus 
called Peloria. The explanation sug- 
gested in the text would not so naturally 
apply to these. 

© Custom and Myth, p. 45, ‘Themyth 
of Cronos.’ 
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a sacrificial cake was offered to him in the spring, on the 
fifteenth of Elaphebolion, but the feast of Cronia fell in the 
middle of the summer, and was regarded by Philochorus as 
a harvest-festival of ancient institution at which masters and 
slaves feasted together  *. The Roman poet, Accius, may 
be exaggerating when he speaks of the wide-spread pre- 
valence of this festival in Greece; we hear of it only at 
Athens, Rhodes*, and Thebes, and at the last city of 
a musical contest that accompanied it. At Rhodes, if the 
Rhodian month Metageitnion corresponded to the Attic, it 
was a summer-festival, and it was about the same time of 
the year that offerings were made to Cronos at Cyrene’ 
according to Macrobius, when the worshippers crowned 
themselves with fresh figs and honoured Cronos as another 
Aristaeus, as the god who taught men the use of honey 
and fruits. So far all this appears to be harmless ritual 
proper to a divinity of vegetation, such as the later Diony- 
sos, and the sickle, the ancient emblem of Cronos, would 
thus be most naturally explained. The darker aspect 
of the worship, the practice of human sacrifice, is scarcely 
attested by any trustworthy record concerning any (sreek 
community except Rhodes; but is an inference legitimately 
drawn from legend and from indirect evidence. The Greek 
authors of the earlier period who mention it regard it 
as a barbaric institution '°" !; but if there were no 
ancient tradition connecting it with the Hellenic or Hel- 
lenized god, it would be impossible to explain why he should 
be so constantly identified with a Semitic and Celtic god to 
whom the cruel sacrifice was paid. And we have a detailed 
account given by Plutarch and Diodorus of the Carthaginian 
offering of children to Moloch, who was often regarded as 
Cronos*. The bronze idol stood with his arms extended and 
his hands sloping downwards, so that the infant placed upon 
them slipped off and fell into a pit full of fire that was placed 
beneath, and its wails were drowned with the noise of drums. 
This ghastly rite certainly travelled to Crete, where the 


® E.g. by Dionysius of Halicarmassus, 1. 38, Augustine, de Civ. Dei, 7. 19: vide 
Ref. 14. 
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myth of the brazen giant, Talus, who clasped strangers to 
his breast and sprang with them into a pit of fire, attests the 
worship of the Semitic god*. Now the only recorded worship 
of Cronos, in any Greek community, where human life was 
devoted, was the Rhodian, and the ritual of this bore no 
resemblance to the Phoenician if we may trust Porphyry®: 
a criminal who had been condemned to death was led outside 
the gates at the feast of Cronia and having been stupefied 
with wine was sacrificed by the shrine of Artemis Aristobule?. 
There is no reason to suppose that there was here any 
borrowing from Semitic religion. The statement of Philo 
that Cronos offered his only-begotten son as a burnt-sacrifice 
to his father” can hardly be taken as a record of a genuinely 
Hellenic religious idea, but we find the tradition of child- 
sacrifice in the Cretan story about the Curetes1*, and, as 
the Cretan myth of the child-Zeus and the mother Rhea 
points to Phrygia, so we find both in Crete and Phrygia 
traces of the worship of Cronos under the name Acrisius *, 
and in the latter country also vivid reminiscence of human 
sacrifice in the stories concerning Lityerses the harvest-god. 
Possibly the sacrifice of Pelops is a Phrygian myth of the 
same origin °. 

If Cronos was originally a divinity of vegetation, as seems 
most probable, a primitive people might have frequently con- 
secrated the human victim to him as to other deities of the 
same nature, and the fairly numerous examples of the belief 
that the horse was the embodiment of the corn-spirit might 
possibly explain the stories of his transformation into a horse, 
and the Illyrian custom of sacrificing this animal to the god 4. 

As an earth divinity we might also expect to find him con- 
nected with the lower world and with the rites paid to the 


* Vide Mayer, Roscher’s Lexikon, p. 
1505. 

> Mayer, #4. p. 1509, gives a wrong 
account of this ritual, confusing it with 
the Cvprian sacrifice to Agraulos. 

¢ The association of Pelops with 
Cronos is doubtful; when Pindar, O/. 
3. 41, calls Pelops ‘Kpdénos,’ he need 


not mean the ‘son,’ as Mayer supposes, 
but only ‘the descendant’ of Cronos. 
Both Pelops and Cronos appear on 
coins of Himera, but there is no proved 
connexion between them there; Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 127. 

4 Ref. a1: Fraser, Golden Bough, 
vol. 2, pp. 24-26. 
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_dead ; and the legend of his ruling over the isles of the blest 
and the departed heroes may be derived from this connexion 
of ideas. But it did not receive any expression in cult, so far 
as we know; we are told by Pausanias that the worshipper 
who descended into the grave of Trophonius at Lebadea, first 
made sacrifice to Cronos as to other divinities, but the con- 
text does not make the reason clear*. The attempt made 
to associate the worship of the dead at Athens and the Feast 
of Pitchers in the Anthesteria with an ancient cult of Cronos 
has been unsuccessful * ; nor is there much better evidence for 
the conception of Cronos as a dream-god, who slept a pro- 
phetic sleep below the earth; the only direct record of 
any such cult of him is the line of Lycophron, a doubtful 
authority, who speaks of ‘the altar of the prophetic Cronos’ 
at Aulis**. A glimpse of the early chthonian character 
of the god is perhaps afforded us by the record of his sepul- 
chres in Sicily, where the idea of the entombed divinity 
appears to have prevailed ®. We find the same concep- 
tion in the worship of Dionysos; it may arise from the 
singular ritual of the god, who is slain in sacrifice, or from 
a natural belief about the god of vegetation who dies with the 
fall of the year. Such a divinity does Cronos appear to have 
been, when we review the scanty facts concerning his cult 
which have been put together, and which on the whole are all 
we can glean at present after rejecting much that is late and 
spurious in the record. 

Much remains still to be explained. The worship of Cronos 
must have been far more widely diffused throughout the 
primitive land of Greece than the records attest; else we 
could hardly explain how the affiliation of the primeval Aryan 
Zeus to this strange dispossessed god came to be an idea so 
widely prevalent among the Hellenic people before the time 
of Homer. Where and how this fusion took place has never 
been satisfactorily discussed. Some of the facts might justify 
the hypothesis that the figure of Cronos was originally Phry- 
gian-Cretan; and that the idea of the affiliation of Zeus and 


® Vide Mommsen, /eortologie, p. 20 note and 22, 80; and Mayer in Roscher's 
Lexthon, pp. 1517-1518. 
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of the fall of Cronos arose in that island and spread thence 
over Greece; at Athens, at least where the worship of Cronos 
is recorded, the prehistoric connexion with Crete is attested 
by many legends and cults, and recent discoveries prove the 
same of Olympia. The wide prevalence of the worship in 
Sicily ® may be partly accounted for by the confusion of 
Cronos with the Carthaginian god. 

It seems then that at the outset of the history of Greek 
religion we must note, as an historic fact, the traces of earlier 
cults than those of the recognized Olympian cycle; some of 
which survive and take a subordinate place in Hellenic 
religion. _ 

The representation of Cronos on monuments is not a ques- 
tion of great interest for Greek archaeology proper ; for the 
monuments are mostly late that deal with him *, and there is 
no orderly development of his type, and his form possesses 
no spiritual or ethical interest at all, having been handled by 
no great sculptor. He appears to have been sometimes 
depicted as white-haired or bald, and a dark and sombre 
character, with traits partly of Zeus, partly of Hades, 
often attaches to him on reliefs and vases. The veil about 
his head and the sickle or pruning-hook in his hand are 
the attributes by which we can generally discover him. 
Neither the cults nor the monuments recognize that aspect 
of him familiar in poetry, as the god of the golden age. 


* The most interesting example of coin of Himera: Head, Asst. Num. p. 
earlier representations isthe fifthcentury 127; Roscher, Lexikon, p. 1553, fig. 5. 
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Olympius) gorw dpyaia . . . Zevs xadxois Kai vads Kpdvov xai ‘Peas. 
Demosth. x. Tipoxp. p. 708 dwdexary (rot ‘ExaropBata@vos pnvds)... xa rair’ 
dvrwv Kpoviwy cai dua rar’ ademmeyns trys Bovdns. Vide R. 20. 


’ Delphi: Paus. 10. 24, 6 ére 3€ wai ddfa és airdv 806qvar Kpdvp rév 
Aidov avri madds. Cf. R. 19, ch. 1. 


* Lebadea: Paus. 9. 39, 3 Ove 6 xaridy (into the cave of Trophonius) 
"ArddAwv re kai Kpdvp rat Adi erixAnow Baowet cai “Hpg re nuidyy. 


® Thebes: pseudo-Plutarch, }’s4a Hom. (Westermann, p. 23) ov muddy 
8€ ypéroy mréwy eis OnBas emt ra Kpdma’ ayov 8 otros ayerat map’ avrois 
povorxds. 

¢ Rhodes: Porph. de Abst. 2. 54 €Overo yap xai ev ‘Péddp pyri 
Merayerrmane éxty iotapévov avOpwros roe Kpévm’ 6 87 emi mov xparnoay 
€Oos pereBrnOn’ eva yap tray éri Gavarw 8nyocig Kxaraxpihevrov pexpl pev Ter 
Kpoviay cuveixoy, evordons d¢ rns dopris mpoayaydvres tov avOpwrov &£w muday 
« .. olvou moticayres Eacharroy. 

7 Cyrene: Macr. Sa/. 1. 7, 25 Cyrenenses etiam, cum rem divinam 
ei (Saturno) faciunt, ficis recentibus coronantur placentasque mutuo 
missitant mellis et fructuum repertorem Saturnum aestimantes. 


® Alexandria: Macr. Saf. 1. 7, 14-15 tyrannide Ptolemaeorum 
pressi (Aegyptii) hos quoque deos (Saturnum et Serapim) in cultum 
Alexandrinorum more, apud quos praecipue colebantur, coacti sunt. 
Cf. Athenae. 110 b (éyxpudias dpros) 8» nai ’Arefavdpeis rp Kpdvp adre- 
pouvres mportOeacw eabiew tp Bovroperp ev tp Tov Kpovou lepy. 

®e Inscription at Beyrouth of (?) third century a.p. Kpévov ‘Hiiov 


Bopds, Rev. Arch. 1872, p. 253: cf. £4. Mag. 426. 16 xowds éore 
Bopds duoiv (‘Hdiov xai Kpévov) év 'Oduprig. 
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* Cic. De Nat. Deor. 3. 17, 44 Saturnum vulgo maxime ad 
Occidentem colunt. Philochorus, Frag. Hist. Graec. 184 Kpdvov 3é 
excxeicOar LexeXia, kai évravOa avroy rerapOa: cf. Arnob. Adv. Gent. 4. 
25 Patrocles Thunus . . . qui tumulos memorat reliquiasque Saturnias 
tellure in Sicula contineri. Diod. Sic. 3. 61 8uvacreitoas 8¢ dacs riv 
Kpdvoy xara Ecxediay cai AiBuny, ere 8¢ TH “IraXiay Kai 1d oUPOAOY ey Tos Tpds 
éomépay roxas cvoTncacOat thy Bacideiay, Kata Te Thy LeKcediay eal ra mpds 
€oxépay vevovra pépn mohdovs tov tWnav rérwv an’ éxeivou Kpéma mpoo- 
ayopeverOax. Cf. Plut. De Js. ef Osir. p. 378 E rots 8€ apis éomépay 
oixourras isropet Gedropmos ipyeioOas Kai Kadeiv rov pey xecpeva Kpdvov, rd be 
Gépos "Adpudirny, rd 3€ ap Iepoepdvmy’ ex 8é Kpovou xai ’Adpodirns yev- 
vaca wdyra. 

© Diod. Sic. 13. 86 *Apirxas 8€... xara rd marpiov os re pev Kpdvp 
waida odayidcas. 


™ Plutarch, De Superst. 171 ri 8€ KapxnBovios ovx eAvotredct pyre rivd 
Gray pyre Saipcvev vopifew fh roaira Ovew ola rp Kpdvep ebvoy ; 

13 Soph. Frag. 132 (corr. Scaliger) : 

youos yap e€ore roios BapBdpors Kpdvy 
Ounwodew Bpdrevoy apynbev yevos. 

13 Plato, Ain. 315 C Kapxnddnor 8¢ Bvovew [dvOpmmovs]| ds dovov by xai 
YOMLLOY GUTOIS, Kai TavTa Evo, aUT@Y Kai TOUS avTay vies TH Kpdve. 

18 Diod. Sic. 20. 14 hy 8€ wap’ avrois dv3pus Kpdvov yadxous, éxreraxws 
Tas xeipas Unrias, eyxexAypevas éni Thy yoy, Gore rov emreOevra tov maidwy 
GwoxvAteo Oat xai mimrew ets Te xaopa mANpEs Trupis, 

18 Dion. Hal. 1. 38 A€yovor 8é nai ras Ovoias emredeiv rp Kpdvp rods 
sadawts [‘Pwpaious|, domep ev Kapyndému réws 4 mddus dcepewe, ai mapa 
KeArois és rode xpdvou yiyveras cat €v G@Adots riot tev éomepiny eOvav, avdpo- 
ddvous. 

1% Frag. Hist. Graec.: Istros, frag. 47 “lotpos é» 19 ocuvaywyy tov 
Kpnrixaey Ovotey gnoe rovs Kovpnras rd madatdv rp Kpdvp Ovew raidas. 

17 Philo Bybl. fr. 2. § 24 (Frag. Hist. Graec. 3. p. 569) rév éavrod 
povoyerr) vidy Kpovos Ovpavp tq marpi ddoxavrot. 

18 Macrob. Sa/. 1.10, 22 Philochorus Saturno et Opi primum in 
Attica statuisse aram Cecropem dicit . . . instituisseque ut patres 


familiarum et frugibus et fructibus iam coactis passim cum servis 
vescerentur; J. 1. 7, 37, quotation from L. Accius: 


Maxima pars Graium Saturno et maxime Athenae 
Conficiunt sacra quae Cronia esse iterantur ab illis, 
VOL. I. D 
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Eumque diem celebrant: per agros urbesque fere omnes 
Exercent epulis laeti famulosque procurant 
Quisque suos. 


 Schol. Demosth. p. 113. 10 dopra dyopévn Kpdvp nat pyrpt ray Bear. 


°C. 1. Gr. 523, C. L.A. 3. 77 “ExadbnBodsdvos et Kpdvy méravov Swdex- 
dppadoy. 


*! Schol. Virg. Georg. 1. 12 Saturno cum suos filios devoraret, pro 
Neptuno equum oblatum devorandum tradunt, unde Illyrico quotannis 
ritu sacrorum equum solere aquis immergere. Cf. Paus. 8. 8, 2. 


2 Phylarchus, Frag. Hist. Graec. frag. 34 (Io. Lyd. De Mens. p. 116, 
Bekker) év rq xar’ abrév [Kpevov] icp, Ss not SvAapyos nai Mévavdpos, 
obre yuvy obre xvwv ore pvia cones. 

3 "Anptoias Hesych. 6 Kpdvos mapa rois Spugiv: cf. Et, Mag. s.v. 
Gros 8€ Gacw avrdv Kpovoy eipnoba, cre mparos Oeay eis xpiow éréBade. 
Et. Mag. ’Apréciov advrpov ris Kpnrexijs “Idns . . . paow tnd Koupyrery 
dvopacOnvat Gre tov Kpdvoy avrois hevyouct xai els aito Karadveiow emnpxecer’ 
ovrw Revioy év rois mept Konrns. 


*%* Lycophron 203 of 8 dpi Bwopdy rov mpopzavrios Kpovov. 


38 Diod. Sic. 1. 97 MeAduroda act pereveyxeiy €£ Alyimrov... ra epi 
Kpovov puOodcyovpeva xai ra wept ris Tiravopayias Kal rd ovvodov ry mepi rd 
man rav Gea loropiay, 


6 Hesiod, “Epya 5. 111 of pév eri Kpovou faay, dr’ olpare éuBacirever 
Gore Geot 8 E{wov axndéa Gupdy fxovres. 

77 Philodemus, repi evoe8. (Gompertz, p. 51 G.) nai ris ént Kpdvou (wis 
evdatuoveardrns ovons, ws éypayay ‘Haiodos xal 6 rv AAxpewvida romoas. 


* Hom. //. 15. 224 pada ydp re paxns érvovro Kai GAXo oirep évéprepoi 
eis Oeot Kpovov audis éovres. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ZEUS. 


THE study of the cults of Zeus is perhaps the most 
interesting chapter of the history of Greek religion, for 
it includes the two extremes of religious thought, the most 
primitive ideas side by side with the most advanced; and 
nearly all the departments of nature and human life were 
penetrated with this worship. Although the figures of 
Apollo, Athene, Dionysos, and Prometheus are of more 
importance in the history of external civilization and of 
the special arts of Greece, yet no character in Greek religion 
has such wealth of ethical content, or counts so much for 
the development of moral ideas, as the character of Zeus. 
At times he seems to overshadow the separate growths of 
polytheism; and at times in expressing the nature of Zeus 
the religious utterance became monotheistic. 

The study of this as of the other Hellenic cults must consist 
in great part of an examination of the cult-titles, which must 
be carefully distinguished from mere poetical appellatives, 
and which on the whole are our most direct evidence of the 
ideas embodied in the state-religion. And the importance 
of the title in the worship was of the greatest ; for public 
prayer and sacrifice were never made to God in the abstract, 
but to a particular divinity usually designated by some term 
that showed what sort of help the worshipper needed and 
expected ; unless he addressed the deity by the right title, 
the help might be withheld; and a great part of the function 
of the oracles in Greece was to instruct the worshipper to 
what deity under what particular name he should pray. 

We cannot begin an account of this worship by noting the 

D2 
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locality or tribe in Greece whence it originated and was 
diffused ; Crete, Arcadia, and Dodona are important centres 
of the primitive worship, and different places may have 
contributed different elements to the story of Zeus, but the 
personage and the cult are aboriginal and common to all 
the Hellenic tribes. 

As we have seen, it is hard to fix the root-meaning, the 
original exact import, of the name, but we can distinguish 
the more primitive from the more advanced stages of the 
cult, if we accept the most probable hypothesis that the 
physical aspect of the god is the earlier, and that the savage © 
character which is preserved in cults and myths is prior to the 
more moral and spiritual. The Cretan cult of Zeus Kpyrayerns 
or Atxratos!—®, claims the first notice, for in Crete the 
religion of Zeus appears in a peculiar and embarrassing form, 
and the strange legend of the land maintained that Zeus was 
born there and died there: ‘Here lies great Zeus, whom 
men call God, says an epigram ascribed to Pythagoras ®. 
Bottiger, in his Aunst-Mythologie, gives an excessive weight 
to this legend, and draws from it a theory worthy of Euhemerus 
or Diodorus Siculus, in which Crete is maintained to be the 
cradle of his worship. It is impossible to prove and difficult 
to believe this; the value of the Cretan legend is that it 
illustrates very primitive ideas, though it may have little 
value for the history of the purely Hellenic religion of Zeus. 
A student of Greek history has to receive evidence from 
Crete with much suspicion; not for the reason that the 
Cretans were always liars, but because their cults and 
legends were often confused with influences from Phoenicia 
and Asia Minor. There are three chief points in the Zeus- 
legend in Crete; the savage quality belonging to that part of 
the legend which concerns Cronos and the swallowing of the 
stone: the Pyrrhic war-dance of the Curetes explained as 
a ruse to conceal the birth of Zeus: the prominence of 
the Earth-Mother and child, and the birth and death of the 
latter. It is this third point that most concerns us here. 
Have we here, as some have thought, the germ of the Zeus 
worship that grew and spread over the Hellenic world? or is 
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this at all an integral part of the Hellenic Zeus-worship ? 
Probably not; the child-Zeus who dies, the son of Rhea, 
attended by the orgiastic rout of the Curetes, is probably not 
the Hellenic Zeus at all, but rather the Dionysos Atys of 
Phrygia—the child of the earth*, whose birth and death may 
typify the rise and fall of the year, and whose image, like that 
of Dionysos, was hung on a tree for sacrificial purposes ”. 
This is Welcker’s theory’, based on many arguments and 
analogies: the Greeks from the mainland who came to the 
island found the child-god and his mother the chief figures 
in the native worship: the child was really Atys, akin to 
Dionysos, but the new-comers named him Zeus. We can 
find additional support for this view in certain features of the 
Cretan legend concerning the infant’s nurture ; the goat that 
suckled him is especially associated elsewhere with the 
Dionysiac cult, and another Cretan legend, if we may trust 
the evidence of Cretan coins 4, regarded the cow as his nurse, 
and the bull-form of Dionysos was recognized in certain 
Greek cults. Stranger still is the Cretan story recorded by 
Athenaeus, that it was a sow that gave nourishment to the 
new-born god: ‘ wherefore all the Cretans consider this animal 
especially sacred, and will not taste of its flesh ; and the men 
of Praesos perform sacred rites with the sow, making her the 
first-offering at the sacrifice’ '1. Now the pig is nowhere else 
found in the ritual of Zeus, but was a sacred animal in the 
cult and legend of Attis-Adonis, Cybele, and the Aphrodite 
of Asia Minor, her counterpart ; and we may believg that it 
came into Crete from the same cycle, and was there attached 
to the child-god called Zeus. Lastly, we may note that 
Sardis also® had the legend of the birth of Zeus, and 
claimed to be the nurse of Bacchus; and the same story gave 
rise to the late worship of Zeus Tovatos at Tralles '°. 

At least the Cretan legend has little to do with the mature 


® Possibly ‘the bald Zeus’ at Argos** from Cronos hung it ona tree: fab. 139. 
may also have been an image of the © Griechische Gotlerlehre, 2, p. 218, 
god of the decaying year. &c. 

>’ This at least is the explanation 4 Eph. Arch. 1893, Miv. 1. 16-25 ; 
I should suggest for the story in Hy- ide text, p. 8. 
ginus, that Amalthea to save the infant 
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and omnipotent god of Hellas, and received but slight 
recognition in Greek cult. It was reflected on the Arcadian 
Mount Lycaeum, where the myth of the birth of Zeus at 
Cretea, a place on the mountain, may be due to the desire 
of the Arcadian priesthood to contest the pretentions of the 
Cretan or to a mistaken® etymology. Also at Aegium in 
Achaea we find the legend of the goat that suckled Zeus, the 
name of the city itself being probably sufficient reason for 
localizing the Cretan story there. And we may believe that 
the mysterious child Sosipolis at Olympia*, who changed into 
a snake and terrified the invading Arcadian army, and was 
worshipped in the temple of Eileithyia with offerings of 
honey-cake, was the child Zeus-Dionysos ; for elsewhere Zeus 
bore this very title of the ‘Saviour of the City, and the 
image of the child in the Olympian temple bore the horn of 
Amalthea in its hand, and moreover we have clear proof of 
the early connexion between Crete and Olympia ”. 

We can better study the very early and primitive phase of 
the Zeus-worship at Dodona and in Arcadia. The Dodo- 
nean'® is graphically described in Homer's lines: ‘ King 
Zeus, Pelasgian God of Dodona, thou that dwellest afar, 
Lord of the wintry Dodona, and around thee dwell the 
Selli, the interpreters of thy will, who wash not the feet and 
who couch on the earth.’ This is the ‘ Pelasgic’ or pre- 
historic Zeus, and his priests, who seem to have been called 
Tomouri from Mount Tomarus on which the temple stood, 
evidently retained the tradition of a primitive fashion of life. 
It is noteworthy that one form of divination® at Dodona 


® Paus. 6. 20, 2-3; 25, 4. 

> The view expressed in the text 
agrees with Prof. Robert’s view in the 
Athenische Mitthetlungen, 1893, p. 37; 
who points out that Pindar appears to 
know of a local ‘Idean cave’ on the 
hill at Olympia, and that the snake form 
is attributed to Zeus in a Cretan story. 

© The only attested methods of divina- 
tion at Dodona were the interpretation 
of the sounds in the leaves, of the 
bubbling of the stream that flowed by 


the oak, and the drawing of lots from 
a pitcher; the ‘ Dodonaean caldron’ 
had nothing to do with divination, and 
there is no proof that doves played any 
part in it either ; when Sophocles speaks 
of the ‘two doves’ through which the 
oak spake to Heracles, he may be pre- 
serving a vague tradition of a talking 
dove, which dimly appears in Herodotus 
and Strabo; but it is clear that the dove 
had ceased to talk in historical times 
(vide note on p. 39, and '* £B Pq), 
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preserved the lingering traces of tree-worship, and illustrated 
the conception of Zeus évdevdpos, the god who lives in the 
tree and speaks in the rustling of the leaves; also that the 
aspect of Zeus in this worship, so far as the evidence testifies, 
was a physical aspect. In the fertile valley below this moun- 
tain of Tomarus prayers and sacrifices were offered to Zeus 
Ndios, the god of the fertilizing rain and dew!8+% And 
in the verses of the priestesses at Dodona, the idea of the 
eternity of Zeus was expressed as a physical idea and 
associated with the perpetual fruitfulness of the earth. 
‘Zeus 1s and was and will be; hail, great Zeus. The earth 
sends forth fruits, wherefore call on the name of mother 
earth 13,’ 

Nowhere else was Zeus regarded, as here he seems to have 
been, as the husband of the earth-mother, for the name does 
not properly belong to Hera. The Dodonean earth-goddess 
must surely be Dione, whose worship Strabo was probably 
right in regarding as attached to that of Zeus in a post- 
Homeric period; for there is no reference either in Homer 
or Hesiod to her Dodonean power nor to her priestesses *. 
And if, as the hymn seems to show, she was a local form of 
the earth-goddess, she would have a natural affinity to 
Aphrodite, and also to Bacchus, who comes to be afterwards 
associated with her. 

It was only at Dodona that Zeus was prominently an 
oracular god. We hear indeed from Strabo that there had 
been an oracle of Zeus at Olympia, and the Iamidae, a 
noble family of soothsayers, were famous there in Pindar’s 
time '®; and Trophonius the prophet, whose cave at Leba- 
deia became the seat of an oracle after his death, was 
identified with Zeus”°. But these are obscure or doubtful 


" There is no proof that these 
priestesses, who seem to have become 
at a later time more prominent than the 
priests, were ever called Peleiades or 
Doves in any historical period. Herodo- 
tus merely tries to explain away the 
miraculous by supposing that the so- 
called ‘doves’ were once women; 


Strabo suggests that the name denoted 
‘old women’ in the Molossian dia- 
lect '2!; Pausanias takes it for granted 
that the Peleiades were priestesses, but 
it is clear from his own statements that 
this was not a name used for them at 
Dodona at any period of which he had 
knowledge | ¥. 
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instances. It was, however, always preeminently Zeus who 
sent signs and omens. The “Ooca, the voice in the air, is 
his messenger !5, and the sacred titles Eig@nytos, which was 
attached to him in Lesbos '8, and @ryyos !” in Erythrae, must 
have alluded to the idea, just as yyy or ‘rumour’ itself was 
sometimes personified. And this power and function of Zeus 
are also marked by the title of tavoygatos, the god who hears 
all voices and speaks through signs, the title given him in 
the //iad ‘4 and in the fine epigram of Simonides !**, who 
dedicated a spear to Zeus of this name, probably because he had 
received some favourable sign for the battle. The god of omens 
was worshipped as onpuaddos on Mount Parnes ?!, and we have 
record of the title repaorios 1%. But Dodona was the only famous 
place in Greece where Zeus spoke through a temple-oracle. 
Its fame paled before the fame of Delphi; but it enjoyed 
high and enduring repute among the North-western Greeks. 
The Dodonean Zeus was celebrated in a Pindaric ode; and 
we find Demosthenes referring to its utterance for political 
guidance, and the worship of Dione existed at Athens at 
least as carly as the fifth century. The inscriptions discovered 
in the recent excavations at Dodona® throw an interesting 
light on the functions of the Greek oracle and on the con- 
fidential relations between the Greek and his divinity. The 
most important is that which contains the question of the 
Corcyraean state, weary of intestine strife and asking by 
what ritual or sacrifices they may attain concord and good 
government”. But usually the subjects of consultation were 
smaller matters, questions relating to health, doubts concern- 
ing the legitimacy of a child, or the desirableness of letting 
a house*. Of spiritual prayer or questioning we have unfor- 
tunately no instance, and we have as yet only one example of 
the divinity’s answer, which is free of ambiguity, and short 


" Carapanos, Dodone et ses Ruines, the priests who dictated the peculiar 
Paris, 1878; Pl. 34-39. Pomtow, ing form in which the question was put, 
Jahrb. fiir klass. Philol. (Fleckeisen) a form easier than any other for them 
1883, pp. 305-360. Collitz, Dialect-in- to answer. 
schriften, 1557-1598. ¢ E.g. Collitz, 1581, 1586, 1590. 

> It was probably, as Pomtow suggests, 
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and * sensible **-+ v-*, The oracle revived in later times 
through its connexion with Dione and the encouragement 
given to it by Pyrrhus, and the festival of the Nata was 
celebrated with theatrical performances at least as late as the 
second century B.C. 

The strangest, and, in some respects, most savage, was 
fhe Arcadian worship of Zeus on Mount Lycaeum *?,— 
a worship that belonged to the pre-historic period, and con- 
tinued at least till the time of Pausanias without losing its 
dark and repellent aspect. In the first place, Zeus appears in 
it conspicuously as an elemental or physical power, namely, as 
a god who sends the rain; in times of drought the priest 
ascended the mountain and foretold and produced the rain 
by certain rites, the lofty summit from which the whole of 
the Peloponnese is visible serving as an excellent obser- 
vatory***. But it was chiefly as a god who demanded and 
received human sacrifice that Zeus Lyceius was known and 
dreaded. The king Lycaon offered a human child on the altar; 
and Pausanias seems to darkly hint at the survival of such 
a practice when he declares that he would rather not speak of 
the details of the sacrifice. The rite probably accounts for the 
myth that Lycaon set human food before Zeus when feasting 
him unawares at his table; and also the myth that Lycaon 
himself was changed to a wolf was the counterpart of the belief 
that attached to the cult—namely, that some one among those 
present at the rite always suffered transformation into a wolf, 
and could only recover his human shape at the end of nine years 
by abstaining during the interval from human flesh. The man 
who entered the precincts of the altar died within a year, 
and inside them no man or animal cast a shadow 7?» 8-9, 
There is much that is mysterious in all this. The theory of 
Prof. Robertson Smith is probable, that we have here to 
do with the cult of a wolf-clan, and that Zeus Avxewos is the 
god of this clan. Lycaon, who sacrifices his son and who is 
transformed into a wolf, may darkly figure the god himself. 
The human sacrifice is a noteworthy fact of very rare occur- 


® Jb. 1587. compare ‘Religion of the Semites,’ p. 
> Article on Sacrifice, Encyc. Brit., 209. 
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rence in the worship of Zeus; we seem to have a tradition of 
it in the cult of Zeus Ithomatas, to whom Aristomenes offered 
five hundred prisoners of war**, and the tradition, and perhaps 
even the practice, survived in the Athamantid family at Alus 
and in the worship of Zeus Phyxios there *, and the legend 
recorded by Lycophron may be genuine, that a certain Molpis 
offered himself to Zeus Ombrios, the rain-god, in time of 
drought 7°, Finally we have an allusion to the practice 
in the legend of Meidias and Zeus Idaeus preserved by 
Plutarch *. 

The rite of human sacrifice on Mount Lycaeum, and at Alus, 
whatever its original significance may have been, seems to 
have become connected with a sense of sin and the necessity 
for expiation, that is, with the germ of a moral idea”. 
We might perhaps be able to say how far this conception of 
Zeus Lycacus, as a god who demanded atonement for sin, 
advanced to any spiritual expression, if the ode of Alcman 
that commemorated this worship had been preserved. As it 
is, the records that survive of this Arcadian cult testify only 
to its physical and undeveloped character, and the cult 
appears to have remained always without an image. 

It is necessary to collect other evidence that proves the 
physical or elemental quality of Zeus; and it is enough for this 
purpose to notice some of the epithets attaching to him in the 
.different cults of which the physical sense is obvious, without 
following the various localities in any order. In reviewing 
these, it is to be remarked that scarcely any testify to Zeus 
as being a mere personification of the bright sky. We find 
indeed the epithets Otpavios and af6p.0s ; but these need only 
denote the god who lives in the heavens or the upper air; 
the personal sky pure and simple is Ouranos rather than 
Zeus. It has been supposed that the term ’OdAvpmuos had 
some such reference, as though the word had nothing to do 
with any mountain, but contained the root Aaya, and 


® Moral. 306 f. Parall. 5. but he is not expressly called so as 

b The Zeus of Mount Lycaeum might Immerwahr (Die Anite und Alythen 
be regarded as gufios, the god of the Arkadiens, p. 23) wrongly supposes. 
exile who flees on account of bloodshed, 
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signified the ‘shining’ one*. The accuracy of this derivation 
is doubtful; but if we accept the derivation we need not at 
once allow that Zeus Olympius means Zeus ‘of the shining 
sky, for the word may have originally denoted the snow- 
mountain, and the divinity may have taken his name from 
the special locality in this as in countless other instances’. 
The meaning of the epithet dudpios, an important cult-term 
of Zeus and Athene at Aegium in Achaia, ought not to be 
doubtful “7. It would be an Aeolic and Doric form for npéptos, 
and would denote the divinity of the broad daylight*, and 
may be illustrated by the epithet Tavapepios attaching to 
Zeus at Stratonicea, where as a divinity of the light he was 
associated with Hecate by contrast *. It is possible that a like 
sense belongs to the word by which Zeus was designated 
at Lepreum in Elis, Aevxatos?#°, the ‘white god,’ which 
Pausanias seems to explain by reference to an ancient plague 
of leprosy; a myth that may have arisen from the people's 
etymology of a name that had almost died out among them. 
But it is far more probable that the Zeus Aevxaios, whom the 
Lepreatae only faintly remembered in the time of Pausanias, 
was really Zeus Lycaeus, the national god of the Arcadian 
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*® This theory appears first in the 
treatise De Aflundo, p. 400 B, where 
“OAvpwos is derived from dAoAaprhfs. 

> For further discussion of the question 
vide p. 63. 

¢ An inscription of the Achaean 
league” contains the oath of federation 
swom by the Achaeans and men of 
Orchomenus in the name of Zeus 
Amarios and Athena Amaria. And 
Strabo speaks of the temple in Aegium 
as 76 ‘Ayuapiov, the meeting- place of the 
representatives of the Achaean cities. But 
Polybius mentions a temple of Zeus ‘Opd- 
ptos (Sudpros is a mis-reading), erected by 
the men of Croton, Sybaris, and Caulon, 
in imitation of the Achaeans, for delibera- 
tion in common, and again of the 
‘Opdproy, in which the inscription con- 
taining the terms of the amnesty brought 
about by Aratus between the rival parties 


in Megalopolis was deposited. Collitz 
seems to consider that ‘Opapios, which 
was evidently understood as meaning — 
and might by derivation really mean— 
the god of the confederacy, explains 
’"Apdpios; but neither of the two words 
could be a dialect-variant of the other. 
There can be no doubt that ‘Apapros is 
the original and orthodox title, as it is 
vouched for by the inscription and is 
preserved almost correctly by Strabo, 
and it could more easily be corrupted 
into duapos than the reverse could 
happen ; for this ancient title of the sky- 
god would probably lose its clear sense, 
and as the temple was used for political 
mectings of the confederacy, the political 
title dudpios might have come into vogue 
and partly displaced it, though the older 
term retained its place in the official 
documents. 
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community, to which they claimed to have originally 
belonged. 

Very rarely was Zeus brought into any connexion with 
the lights of heaven, and he had little or nothing to do with 
the sun. We have, indeed, an epigram of a probably late 
period in the Anthology on the death of Thales”, in which we 
find the invocation of Zeus-Helios, but it may be merely an 
instance either of later pantheistic theory or of the @eoxpacia, 
the confusion of divinities, common to the Alexandrine and 
later period. In Crete, where the Phoenician element was 
strong, this confusion may have begun earlier, and given birth 
to such cult-titles as Zeus Talaios or Tallaios!*', a solar 
god, if Hesychius’ interpretation of Talos as Helios is correct. 
Whether some peculiar local syncretism or foreign influences 
led to the double-worship of Zeus-Helios in Amorgos”, 
certified by an early inscription, is uncertain. Here and 
there Zeus may have attracted a myth or absorbed a cult 
that bélonged to Helios, but in the main religion of the people 
his figure is entirely distinct, and solar mythology may 
endeavour to explain Apollo, Heracles and others, but must 
relinquish Zeus. Nor has his divinity anything to do with 
star-worship, which scarcely finds any place at all in Greek 
religion. The name Zeus ’Acrépios at Gortys®*, if the cult 
actually existed, belongs probably to the Phoenician worship 
in which the Minotaur figures *. 

The phenomena in the physical world which Zeus had 
under his especial care were the rain, the wind, and the 
thunder. “Opfptos, Naios, “Yérios, Otpios, Evdvepos, ‘Ixpatos 
are cult-names that denote the giver of rain, wind and dew, 
’Aotpanatos, Bpovréy, Kepavvios, the thunderer, and to these may 
be added a host of poetical epithets**-°°. Probably in every 
city of Greece men prayed to Zeus for rain in times of long 
drought, and the official Athenian prayer has been preserved : 
‘Rain, rain, dear Zeus, on the corn-land of the Athenians and 
their pastures’**> The myth associates the institution of 
the cult of Zeus Panhellenios with the blessing of rain, when 


® Prof. Robertson Smith regards Zeus Astarte; Religron of the Semites, p. 292. 
"Aorépos as the male counterpart of 
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Aeacus, at the petition of all Greece instigated by the Delphic 
oracle, ascended the mountain of Aegina and prayed for the 
whole nation; and the name and cult of Zeus Aphesios *, 
the pourer-forth, became also, perhaps erroneously, connected 
with this beneficent function. It has been seen that the Zeus 
Naios of Dodona was a god of the fertilizing rain and dew, 
and there was justification in Greek cult for the poetical 
personification of the dew-goddess in Alcman’s verse* as 
‘the daughter of the sky-god and the moon.’ So also Zeus 
‘Ixuatos was worshipped in Ceos as the god who sent the 
moist Etesian winds at the prayer of Aristaeus *, 

The most quaint of all these titles that refer to the physical 
functions of the supreme divinity is that of ’Amdpuos, under 
which he was worshipped at Elis®, Zeus, as the god who sends 
wind and heat, is the lord of flies. The Elean legend said that 
Heracles, when sacrificing at Olympia, was much troubled by 
these insects, and was taught to sacrifice to Zeus ‘Anépuios, 
who thereupon sent the flies away across the Alpheus. And 
the Eleans continued to sacrifice in the name of this god. 
A similar ritual occurred in the worship of Apollo at Leucas, 
and a hero called Myiagros, ‘the fly-catcher,’ in Arcadia. It 
is curious to note that it is not against the plague of flies in 
general that these precautions were taken ; these were merely 
preliminary sacrifices offered to secure the worshipper from 
being troubled in his devotions at the main sacrifice, to which 
swarms of flies were likely to be attracted by the savour of 
the flesh. It only illustrates the great care taken to avert 
anything offensive or distracting at the divine service. 

The thunder-god was worshipped as Kepavyios in Olympia 
and KepavyoBedoy in Tegea,as ’Actpamaios in Antandros,and pro- 
bably every spot struck by lightning was consecrated by the 
same rite to him. An interesting worship, showing probably 
a very primitive view, is that of Zeus Kepavvos *°" at Man- 
tinea, in which Zeus appears, not as the god who directs the 
phenomenon, but as the phenomenon itself: the thunder is 
regarded as personal, and in this, as in other cases, we find 
traces of a very undeveloped stage of belief in Arcadia, a land 
where men offered prayers directly to the winds and the 
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thunder, the elements themselves being viewed as sentient and 
divine. The same primitive thought appears in the worship of 
Zeus Kara:Bdrns at Olympia *®'. The descending Zeus is the 
Zeus that descends in the rain or lightning, and we may 
compare the Latin phrase ‘ Iovem elicere,’ which was used for 
- the process in Etruscan magic of ‘ procuring’ lightning. This 
naive belief that the god himself came down in the lightning 
or the meteor is illustrated by the story which Pausanias found 
in the neighbourhood of Gythium about a sacred stone, a A(l@os 
dpyos, on which Orestes sat and was cured of his madness, and 
which the country people called Zeus Karzoras *? P, interpret- 
ing the title as the ‘stayer, as if from xatamavw; but there is 
much to be said for the view that the term means ‘ the falling 
god, from the root that appears in mwrdopac*. We are here 
touching on a stratum of thought infinitely older than the 
Homeric, and these instances have nothing to do with that 
later occasional tendency to identify the deity with the 
object, as, for instance, Dionysos with the wine, Ares with 
the battle, Hephaestus with the fire, which is merely inten- 
tional metaphor®; nor again with that later pantheistic 
conception expressed in Euripides, and more prominent in 
Stoicism, which regards Zeus and the other personal divinities 
as mere equivalents for the impersonal nature, the aléyp or the 
whole cosmos. 

Though such primitive and naive thought is preserved in 
a few cults, yet most of them, so far as they dealt with the 
physical functions of Zeus, represented him as he is repre- 
sented in Homer, as a personal divinity having power over 
the whole realm of nature, not as a personification or a minister 
of a special department. 

In Homer, indeed, there commonly appears the dheoey that 
the three realms of nature are ruled by the three brothers 
according to a sort of constitution, to which Poseidon appeals, 
and Homer might seem to reconcile polytheism with the 


® Vide Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p.21. wmpooayopevovaw “EAAnves, wat roy olvoy 
> Cf. /7. 2. 381, 426; Clem. Alex.  Ardvvcoy.. . xard riva dvapopdy. 
Strom. 7. 863 P. ws tov at8npoy “Apny 
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supremacy of a chief god in the same way as the poet quoted 
by Plutarch ®: 
Zeds ydp rd piv raatra ppovrifea Bporay 
Td yuxpa 8 Gras Baipoow wapeis éG. 

But even in Homer, Zeus can control the sea; and in the 
cults, which still better attest the popular belief, Zeus 
could absorb the most diverse functions in the physical world. 
The fortunate mariner could offer up thanksgiving either to 
Poseidon or to Zeus ’AroBarnpios ©” or Swrjp ; an inscription 
at Athens mentions a society of Zwrnpiacrat devoted to the 
worship of Zeus the saviour of sailors, to Heracles Hegemon 
and the Dioscuri, and in another Attic inscription we have 
an account of the sailors’ festival of the Aucwrypta which 
was celebrated with trireme-races °*. The man who wanted 
a wind could pray to the various wind-gods or to Zeus 
Ovpio, or Evavepos*** >, Prayers and thanksgiving for crops 
could be made equally to Demeter or Zeus under the title 
of Tewpyés, which was given him at Athens *®, or Kapzo- 
dérns #2, as he was styled in Phrygia». In fact, in the Greek 
theory concerning the physical world and the powers 
that ruled it we find beneath the bewildering mass of cults 
and legends a certain vague tendency that makes for 
monotheism, a certain fusion of persons in one, namely, 
Zeus. This tendency is genuine and expressed in popular 
cult, and is to be distinguished from the later philosophic 
movement. Thus Zeus could be identified with Poseidon as 
Zev; évddcos *°°, and in Caria as Znvo-Ilocedav*! ; he could 
be identified also with Hades, not only in the poetry of 
Homer and Euripides, but by the worshipper at Corinth or 
Lebadeia**~*!. The oracular Zeus-Trophonios® was probably 
the nourishing earth-god, akin to Zeus Tewpyds in Attica, and, 
as the earth-god, gave oracles through dreams*®. Perhaps 
the term <xoriras, ‘the dark one,’ applied to Zeus who was 

® De Aud. Poet. 24 C. from Nemea and Argos, 

> The cult of Zeus Nemeios in Lo- ¢ This view of Trophonius, which has 
cris'** may have been instituted in Strabo’s support, seems more probable 
honour of the ‘ pastoral god’ who was___ than Preller’s, who regards Trophonius 


called elsewhere Népsos or Nepnhios“; asa local hero who was given the title 
or it may have been directly borrowed _ of Zeus ‘to swell his style.’ 
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worshipped in the dark oak-grove at Caryae in Laconia, was 
meant to designate the king of the lower world, and Zeus 
X6dvi0s was worshipped at Corinth as the counterpart of 
Pluto, and the Zeus Eubouleus of Paros and Cyrene and 
Amorgos is an euphemistic name for Hades®. As the 
functions of a god of the lower world and of a deity of 
vegetation and fertility were sometimes attached to Zeus, 
we are prepared to find him at times identified with Dionysos; 
and the worship at Acraephia of ‘Zeus the god of the vint- 
age’*, and the ritual of Zeus Didymaeus®™, in which those who 
made the libation were crowned with ivy, mark his association 
with the wine-god, which was also strikingly illustrated by 
a well-known monumental representation of Zeus Philius. 
Other monumental evidence, which will be noticed later on, 
is still more explicit as regards this trinity in which Zeus 
is partly fused with his brothers. 

Zeus becomes the supreme but never the sole god in the 
physical universe. The question arises whether he is ever 
regarded as the creator, either of the world, or of men, or of 
both? He is called by Homer marnp dvipay re OcGy re, and 
in a remarkable passage in the Odyssey, a complaint is uttered 
against Zeus that he does not compassionate men ‘ whensoever 
he bringeth them to birth’; but neither cult nor popular 
legend, nor the systematized mythology of Hesiod and writers 
of his school, bear out this view. In fact, Greek religion and 
religious myth, apart from Orphic teaching, have very little to 
say about creation, either on a large or small scale; and the 
statement is often inconsistent and singularly scanty, when 
one compares it even with savage mythologies, which some- 
times offer very quaint and explicit explanations of the origin 
of things. In Greek theology the universe was not the work 
of a pre-existing divinity, but rather the divinities were them- 
selves evolved out of the universe, or out of some physical 

® We have, for instance, clearallusions worship at Halicarnassus and being 
to worships that acknowledged him as_ explained by the word do«pa, which 
the god of the olive-tree and fig-tree, as § meant, according to Hesychius, a barren 
a god of cattle and corm-growing ****, —_oak-tree. 


7, #; we have the cult-titles év3ev3pos b Od. a0. 201. 
and do«paios, the latter attested for the 
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element wrought upon by some physical impulse. Thus in 
Homer, in spite of Zeus [larjp, it is Okeanos who is the 
physical source of all things, gods and men included®; in 
Hesiod it is Chaos, and men and gods sprung from the same 
source. Yet in his strange myth of the five ages, the third 
and fourth are the creation of Zeus; on the other hand, men 
existed before Zeus attained the power. Again, it was not 
Zeus, but Prometheus or Hephaestus, who created Pandora, 
the mother of women; and it was Prometheus who, in later 
legend, was reported to have made men out of clay. Zeus 
indeed might be the creator or progenitor of a certain tribe of 
men, but this was a special distinction; and other tribes 
preferred the theory that they grew out of the earth or the 
trees or the rocks, or that they existed before the moon was 
made. Therefore the invocation of Zed marep expresses rather 
a moral or spiritual idea than any real theological belief 
concerning physical or human origins. 

Nor did Greek philosophy or poetry contribute much to 
the conception of a personal god as creator of the world. 
In the philosophers, the theory about the creative principle 
is usually pantheistic or impersonal. What Plutarch tells us 
of Thales” agrees with some of the utterances of Democritus® 
and later Stoicism‘: the deity or creative power is immanent 
in matter. It is true that the belief that God created man 
in his own image is ascribed to the Pythagorean school by 
Clemens®, but the same authority also declares that this 
school regarded the deity, not as external to the world, but 
as immanent in it‘. The Socrates of Xenophon speaks of 
a personal creator, but physical speculation played little part 
in Socrates’ teaching ; and it is difficult to say that the Platonic 
6eds is clearly conceived as a personal creative being. 

Looking at Greek poetry we see that, where it touches 
on this theme, it is predominantly pantheistic. Very rarely 

» J], 14. 246: Hes. “Epy. 108 ds pp. 150) Zeus is rather the pucews dpyxn- 
bpdbev yeydact Geol Ornrol 7’ AvOperrar. yes than its creator, though he is con- 

b Euseb. Pracp. Ev. 14. 16. ceived as the source of human life. 

© Cic. De Nat. Deor. 1. 120. © Strom. 5, p. 662 P. 


4 Jb. 1.373 cf. 2.45. In Cleanthes’ f Protrept., p. 62 P. 
hymn (Mullach, Frag. Phil. Graec. 1. 
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was Zeus regarded as the creator of the world, the ‘noble 
craftsman,’ as Pindar calls him once*; and that fragment of 
Sophocles", which maintains monotheism and a divine origin 
of the physical world and goes on to protest against ordinary 
Greek belief, is of questionable origin. 

The doctrine of Euripides, when it is not atheistic, is 
usually pantheistic; for him Zeus is commonly the ai@yp or 
avdyxn or the inner spirit of man. And the tendency which 
this poet encouraged and which became dominant in the 
theologic theory of Stoicism, to resolve the divinities into 
physical phenomena evidently made against the develop- 
ment of a belief in a monotheistic personal first cause. It 
is interesting to see that in this matter there was little 
variance between the mythology of Greece and its philo- 
sophy and poetry®. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with the physical character 
of Zeus and the epithets that designate this. A large class of 
these that remain to be noticed are the titles that attest his 
worship on the mountain-tops ®°—*?,_ Though we hear also of 
the temple of Hermes on the top of Cyllene, the highest 
mountain in Arcadia, and of Apollo on the hill of Phigaleia, and 
of other divinities whose shrines sometimes crowned the acro- 
poleis, it is only the supreme god of Greece who was habitually 
worshipped on the high places. The chief cult of Messene was 
that of Zeus Ithomatas *. In Euboea Zeus took his name from 
the Kenean mount where, according to a legend, Heracles had 
founded his worship **; in Boeotia from Mount Laphystos®, 
unless we suppose that in this case the mountain took its 
name from the god, Zeus being here regarded as the raven- 
ing god of winter“. On Mount Pelion Zeus, who was there 
honoured with an altar, was known as Zeus ’Axpaios°®, a title 
which sometimes refers to the cult cither on the mountain- 
top or on the acropolis of the city ®*. As we hear that 

* Pind. Frag. 29. Aan), to devour. 

> Clem. Protr. p. 63 P. ° Not d«raios, as is read in a frag- 

© Orest. 884; Frag.935; Frag. Pet- ment of Dicaearchus, Miiller, Frag. 
rithous, 596; Frag. 1007: cf. Aesch. fst. 2. 262; inscriptions found in the 


Frag. Heliades, 65 a. neighbourhood prove ds«paios. 
4 dapvorios: from Aadvoow (root 
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Aeacus ascended the mountain of Aegina to pray for rain, 
and the Arcadian priest the Lycaean mount for the same 
purpose *3", and the worship on Mount Pelion appears to 
have had the same intention, it is probable that this con- 
secration of the mountain-tops to Zeus expressed the primi- 
tive belief in his physical or elemental character, as the god 
who sent down rain or thunder from the heights, and who was 
therefore called agéocos (according to the popular interpreta- 
tion of the name) in the cult on the mountain between Megara 
and Corinth. The title °Yzaros was originally given to denote 
the deity who was worshipped in high places, but it probably 
came to acquire the same moral significance as the cognate 
term “YYoros, both being cult-designations of the most High 
God 87) 88, 

In this list the only epithet that is difficult to interpret 
is “OAvumos. We find the worship of Zeus Olympius at 
Athens*, Chalcis, Megara, Olympia, Sparta, Corinth, Syra- 
cuse, Naxos, and Miletus*®.. The theory that the name 
expresses the ‘shining’ god is hardly credible. We cannot 
avoid connecting the word with the Thessalian Mount Olym- 
pus, and we must suppose that it spread from that region over 
the Greek world, either through the diffusion of cult or 
through some prevalent poetic influence. Unfortunately we 
have scarcely any direct historical record of a Zeus-cult on 
that mountain; as probable evidence of it we can only point 
to the city at its foot, called Atov, that took its name from the 
god. Still it is natural to believe that there was in very early 
times an actual worship of Zeus Olympius in North Thessaly; 
for the foundation of this cult at Athens was connected with 
the legend of the Thessalian Deukalion, and Olympia, which 
took its name from the worship that at an early time was 
planted there, had a close legendary association with Thes- 
saly®. But, as we can gather from the poems of Homer, the 


* The worship at Athens was ancient, chryselephantine statue and appointed 
being connected in Jegend with Deuka- an official to take charge of it called 
lion, but it only rose into prominence the gasBuvrns Ards ‘OAuprion év dora '94, 
in Hadrian’s time, who built the vast b Vide Preller-Robert, 1, p. 121, 
Olympieion, and dedicated the colossal note 3. 
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name had spread much further than the actual cult, and the 
reason of this is probably the early celebrity of the Thes- 
salian-Aeolic poetry. We may believe that the name of Zeus 
Olympius was familiar in the local religious hymn, for the 
origin of this branch of poetic composition was placed in 
North Greece, and we hear of a cult of the Muses upon 
Olympus. But we must attribute most to the early heroic 
and epic lay which, arising in these regions, was the germ of 
the great Ionic epic; it is probable that from its first begin- 
nings down to the time of Homer the name Olympius was 
attached in this poetry as a permanent epithet to Zeus, who 
had long been associated either by cult or by the poetic 
imagination of the people with the great mountain whose 
snowy summit appeared to the people to be the proper home 
of the god. Even in the Homeric epic the term has come to 
lose its precise local significance ; and passing into the sense 
of ‘celestial’ it comes later to be applied to Aphrodite and 
Hera, and even to Gaea as the divine mother of the gods. 

A higher class of cult-names are those which have a social 
or political significance. In Greek religion, as in others of 
the Aryan races, we may distinguish the cult of the higher 
divinities from the political or gentile cult of the dead ances- 
tor or eponymous hero, a religion not noticed in Homer but 
probably of ancient establishment in Greece. These are 
perhaps two originally distinct systems, or perhaps originally 
the one arose from the other; what concerns us here is to 
note whcre the two touch. This would happen, for instance, 
where Zeus was regarded as the mythic ancestor of the 
tribe and designated as Zeus *Ilarpwos . This is the strict 
sense of the word, and in this sense, according to Plato, the 
title was not in vogue among the Athenians, who traced their 
descent to Apollo Harpqwos. But the Heracleidae sacrificed 
to Zeus Patroos as their ancestor®® And according to 
a fragment of the Viobe of Aeschylus quoted above, the 
family of Tantalos worshipped Zeus under this title on Mount 
Ida *°*, and inscriptions prove the existence of the cult of 


® The rarer title Ndrpeos is found in Father, and occurs in late Roman and 
Diodorus Siculus, denoting Zeus the Carian inscriptions® *. 
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Zeus Tlarpéios at Tegea and Chios®%4, From the same 
point of view we may explain the titles of Zeus Agamemnon 
and Zeus Lacedaemon at Sparta, often misunderstood 93~-, 
These are ancestral or heroic cults given an Olympian colour ; 
the hero is deified under the name of Zeus*. Secondly, 
satpwos has a more general sense, being applied to the 
divinities that protect the family right, the honour due to 
parents. ‘ Reverence Zeus, the Father-God,’ says Strepsiades 
in the Clouds of Aristophanes appealing to his son with a verse 
from some tragedy ; and the words of Epictetus express the 
Greek belief, ‘all fathers are sacred to Zeus, the Father-God, 
and all brothers to Zeus, the God of the family’ °°, The name 
éuoyvios can be taken together with a large group of cognate 
titles, all of which reveal that the supreme god was supposed 
to foster the marriage union, the birth of children, the sanctity 
of the hearth, the life of the family and the clan %5-%6, 98—103, 
He is réAesos not only in the more general sense as the god 
who brings all things to the right accomplishment, the god 
to whom under this title Clytemnestra prays for the accom- 
plishment of her hopes®; but specially in the sense of the 
marriage god, yapndAwos or yevébAtos*®—a title which was 
common to him and associated him with other divinities, and 
which probably came to him originally from his marriage 
with Hera that was recognized in ancient cult and legend. In 
the Eumenides of Aeschylus, Apollo reproaches the Erinyes 
that they ‘dishonour and bring to naught the pledges of 
Zeus and Hera the marriage-goddess’; and the same 
poet speaks of the first libation at a feast as offered 
to Zeus the god of timely marriage and to Hera®*™®, 
Plutarch says, ‘those who marry are supposed to need five 
divinities, Zeus Teleios and Hera Teleia, Aphrodite and 
Peitho, and Artemis above all’; and in this, as in a parallel 
passage of Dio Chrysostom, we discern the universal activity 
attributed to Zeus, who on occasion could assume the special 
functions of nearly all the lower divinities®®. Thus, for instance, 


* Wide’s opinion that Agamemnon the evidence for the existence of the 
was the name of an aboriginal god whom cult in Laconia is very late; Lako- 
Zeus displaced is scarcely plausible, as séische Kulte, p. 12. 
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it is the Erinyes who specially punish wrong done to parents 
and execute the father’s curse; but Zeus Genethlios, the god 
of the birthright, could assume this function also*. 

The most common title that denoted the whole family 
life which Zeus protected was Zets ‘Epxetos, whose worship 
we find on the Acropolis of Athens, at Olympia and at 
Argos, and whose altar stood in the middle of the courtyard 
of the house®. His name could be used as an equivalent 
for the family-tie, by a process not uncommon in Greek 
religious speech, whereby the divinity with its epithet comes 
to have the value of a mere abstraction, or the personi- 
fication of an abstraction™s. Thus in Sophocles’ Antigone, 
Creon avers he will slay Antigone ‘ though she were nearer to 
him in blood than “rod zavrés fyiv Zyvds épxefov,’ the whole 
circle of kindred that God protects.’ No religion sanctioned 
more strongly than the Greek the duties of child to parent 
and parent to child. Unnatural vice and the exposure of 
children are spoken of as sins against Zeus, the god of birth 
and the god of kinship, though this deep feeling may have 
been late in developing. A passage in Euripides preserved 
by Stobaeus declares that ‘he who honours his parents is 
beloved by the gods in this world and the next’; and the 
compiler quotes a striking and similar passage from Perictione, 
the female philosopher of the Pythagorean school, concerning 
the sanctity of the duties to parents which were enforced by 
penaltics in the other world. The parent must be honoured 
more than the statue of the god, according to Plato, who 
asserts that Nemesis accuses before the divine judge those 
who neglect such duties. And the religious character of the 
family is again well illustrated by a line of Euripides, who 
calls the sons the protectors or avengers of the household 


® The title Aexearns, by which Zeus 
was known at Aliphera in Arcadia *’, 
would belong to this group, if it could. 
be supposed to denote the god who 
aided women in travail; Lut this is 
very improbable, as Zeus was never 
supposed to assume the functions of 
Artemis Aoxeia. The myth of the 


birth of Athena was prevalent in the 
neighbourhood of Aliphera, and the 
name must be understood as a naive 
popular designation of Zeus ‘in child- 
bed,’ and is an instance of what is very 
rare in Greek religious terminology, 
a cult-title arising directly from a myth. 
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gods and graves. We discover here an idea that is closely 
akin to that which dominates the ancient family-system of 
the Hindoos, namely, that a man must beget children to 
maintain the ancestral worship !'. 

As the family was a unit of the ¢parpia at Athens, so at 
Athens was Zeus Herkeios coupled with Zeus Phratrios. ‘Zeus 
of the household, Zeus of the clan is mine,’ says a speaker in 
a comedy of Cratinus the younger, having just returned to 
his relations after a long war. It was from the altar of 
Zeus Pparpios that the ¢parepes brought their vote, when they 
were present at an adoption to give it sanction. And the 
part that Zeus @pdrpios played in the ancestral worship at 
Athens can be illustrated from more than one Attic inscrip- 
tion’ ?, In all matters in which the phrateres adjudicated, 
the oath must be taken at the altar of Zeus Ppdrpios, and 
a fine of a hundred drachmae to this god was incurred by any 
one who wrongfully introduced a person into the association ; 
at the great clan-festival of the Apaturia sacrifice was offered 
to Zeus under this title and to Athena. The same appellative 
occurs in Crete in a peculiar dialect-form, dparptos, according to 
the most probable interpretation of this word 1°. 

Not only was he the guardian of kinship, but also the 
protector of the family property, and worshipped as Zeus 
Kryowos?°*, Originally this term, like that of Zeus Plousios, 
denoted the god who gives men the possession of wealth ; and 
the image of Zeus Krijotos stood in the store-rooms of houses, 
and his symbol was commonly an urn containing a mixture 
called apBpocia'*??, compounded of water, honey, and various 
fruits. But the name passed naturally, as many of the other 
cult-ngmes passed, into a more extended use; and we hear of 
the client of Isaeos going to the Peiraeus to sacrifice to Zetvs 
Krjatos, to whose worship he was especially devoted, and 
praying that he would grant health and the attainment of 
good things to the Athenian people'™* This worship was 
especially Attic; we find the sfmilar cults of Zeus TAovowos 
in Sparta’, and Zeus "OApws in Cilicia’. The god who 
protected property was worshipped also as “Opuos, the Hellenic 
counterpart of the Latin Terminus; and Plato lays it down 
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as the first law of Zeus the boundary-god, that one’s neigh- 
bour’s landmark should not be removed ', 

These are the leading titles of the god of the family ; there 
are others that designate him as the god of the political 
community. Zevs KAdpios is he who sanctified the original 
allotment of land among the clans or divisions of the people. 
The high ground at Tegea was sacred to him, and there seems 
to have been the same cult at Argos, according to a passage 
in the Supplices of Aeschylus, unless the poet is using the 
title there in the wider sense, designating the god as the 
dispenser of all fortune '¢°. 

A higher name in the civic religion is that of Zeus 
TToAcevs !°*, which must be carefully distinguished from Ia- 
tTp@os, as it connotes not the bond of kinship but the 
union of the state*. The statue and altar of Zeus [odtevs 
stood on the Acropolis at Athens, and one of the strangest 
tales of ritual is told by Pausanias concerning it: stalks of 
barley and wheat were placed on the altar, and an ox 
which was kept in readiness approached and ate some of 
the offering ; whereupon it was slain by a priest who was 
called ‘the murderer of the ox,’ and who immediately threw 
down the axe and then fled as though the guilt of homicide 
were on him; the people pretended not to know who the 
slayer was, but arrested the axe and brought it to judgement. 
The story as told by Pausanias is very incomplete, and he 
wisely refrains from offering an explanation of what he 
certainly did not understand. A far more valuable and 
detailed account of the ritualistic act and legend is preserved 
by Porphyry, who seems to give us a verbatim extract from 
Theophrastus '"*, A certain Sopatros, a stranger in the land 
of Attica, was sacrificing harmless cereal offerings to the gods 
on the occasion of a general festival, when one of his oxen 
devoured some of the corn and trampled the rest under foot ; 
the sacrificer in anger smote and slew him, and then, smitten 


* A later cult expressing the politi- in the Imperial period at the Phrygian 
cal union of the state is that of Zeus city of Synnada (Overb. Atnst-Mythol. 
Pandemos, which is attested by one 1, p. 223, Miinztaf. 3. 20, Head, Ast. 
Attic inscription '*, and which existed Mum. p. 569). 
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with remorse, fled into exile to Crete, after burying the ox. 
A dearth fell upon the land, and the Delphic oracle declared 
to the men of Attica that the Cretan exile would cause the 
trouble to cease, ‘but they must punish the murderer and 
raise up the dead, and it would be better for them if at the 
very same sacrifice in which it died they all tasted the flesh of 
the dead and refrained not.’ It was discovered that Sopatros 
had done the deed, and an embassy was sent tohim. Wishing 
to free himself from the burden of conscience, he volunteered 
to return, stating that it was necessary to slay an ox again, 
and offering to be himself the slayer, on condition that they 
should make him a citizen and should all take part in the 
murder. The citizens agreed and instituted the ritual of the 
Bovdorvra, ‘the murder of the ox,’ which continued till a late 
period to be the chief act in the Diipoleia, the festival of Zeus 
Polieus. Maidens called water-carriers were appointed to 
bring water to sharpen the axe and the knife; one man 
handed the axe to another, who then smote that one of the 
oxen among those which were driven round the altar that 
tasted the cereal offerings laid upon it; another ministrant 
cut the throat of the fallen victim, and the others flayed it 
and all partook of the flesh. The next act in this strange 
drama was to stuff the hide with grass, and sowing it together 
to fashion the semblance of a live ox and to yoke it to the 
plough. A trial was at once instituted, and the various 
agents in the crime were charged with ox-murder. Each 
thrust the blame upon the other, until the guilt was at last 
allowed to rest on the axe, which was then solemnly tried 
and condemned and cast into the sea. Thus the bidding of 
the oracle was fulfilled; as many as possible had taken part 
in the murder; all had tasted the flesh, the murderous axe 
was punished and the dead was raised to life. The search 
after an explanation of this mysterious practice leads far back 
into the domain of primitive ideas that form the background 
of ritual. Whatever may be the final explanation, the story 
and the ritual reveal this at least, that the Zeus of Attica was 
originally a god of agriculture, and that the community of 
citizens was supposed to have been brought about and main- 
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tained by eating the ox by way of sacrament; and we may 
conclude that the animal was regarded as of kin to the 
worshipper and the god. The special deity of an ox-clan 
becomes the god of the whole state; the ox-man, Bovrns, the 
mythic ancestor of the Bovrada, the priests of Athena Polias 
and Poseidon-Erechtheus, bequeaths his name also to the 
priest of Zeus Polieus'*’*, and Athene herself promised pre- 
cedence to the Diipolia among the sacrifices on the Acropolis 
out of gratitude to Zeus who voted the land to her. Another 
instance that may here be quoted of the religious-political 
significance of the ox in Attic worship is afforded by two late 
Attic inscriptions, showing that the Zeus éy [aAAadty, the god 
who sat in the judgement-hall of Pallas, where cases of 
involuntary homicide were tried, was served by a priest who 
was Called Bov(vyns, ‘the yoker of the ox,’ a name derived 
from the mythical first tiller of the soil *. 

The worship of Zeus Polieus, which was in vogue in other 
parts of Greece }"™"-*, was apparently Iess prominent in the 
religion at Athens than that of Athene Polias ; but the chief 
parts and activities of political life were consecrated to him 
by such titles as BovAaivs, the god who inspired council, to 
whom prayers were made by the members of the Bovdy 
before -deliberation ; his statue stood in the council-chamber 
near to that of Apollo and Demos"), and Athena BovaAaia 
was associated with him. The worship of Zeus ’ApBovAtos !!? 
at Sparta had probably the same significance as that of 
BovAatos, which also was found in Laconia ». 

*Ayopatos is an epithet that belonged to Zeus in common 
with many other divinities whose statues stood in the market- 
place’, Under this title we must not regard Zeus usually 
as the god of trade, as was Hermes *Ayopaios, though we 
have one instance of the honesty of a bargain being guaranteed 
by an oath taken in his name!!®*; but as the god who pre- 
sided over assemblies and trials: it was he who, according to 


® Vide Appendix on Ritual, p.88. form of Hades: vide*®* Probably 

b The name Eubouleus does not the title ‘ Mechaneus’ under which 
belong to this class, though placed in it Zeus was worshipped at Argos, de- 
by Diodorus Siculus, but always desig- signated the god who shows men ways 
nated the Chthonian Zeus, another and means" (suppl.). 
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Aeschylus "!5*, awarded victory to Orestes in his trial for 
matricide: ‘Zeus who gives judgement in the court has 
triumphed *.’ 

These titles all refer to the peaceful life of the city. As 
a war-god pure and simple Zeus scarcely appears at all, 
a fact which is somewhat remarkable, since the supreme 
god of a warlike people tends naturally to assume such 
functions, as the history of Odin shows; and we may regard 
this as a proof of the civilized quality of the religion of Zeus. 
It is only in the semi-Hellenic cult of Caria that Zeus 
appears preeminently as a warlike god, as Zeus Stratios, ‘the 
god of hosts,’ and as Zeus Labrandeus, armed with the 
double-headed axe, whose worship penetrated into Attica and 
was organized by a thiasos in the Peiraeus in the third 
century !)5156x,¥, Another appellative of the same divinity 
was Xpvodwp, the god of the golden sword or axe, whose 
cult was of great celebrity at the Carian Stratonicea. The 
worship of Zeus =rparios spread to Bithynia, and in a late 
period to Athens; but the latter city had admitted the worship 
of the Carian Zeus as early as the beginning of the fifth 
century, if Herodotus’ statement is to be believed that it was 
specially observed by the family of Isagoras. Also in the 
ancient period and in the backward regions of Hellas proper 
we may suppose that Zeus had been worshipped directly as 
a god of war. The Eleans preserved the tradition, if not the 
altar, of Zeus Arcios, to whom Oinomaos offered prayers before 
his deadly race, which may be regarded as a peculiar ritual of 
human sacrifice!!"*, And the Epirote kings at their accession 
took the constitutional oath with their people at the altar 
of Zeus ’Apetos'*», In Laconia a military sense may have 
belonged to the titles "Ayjrwp and Kooprjras, which were 
attached to Zeus 1% ©. Zeus ’Aynrwp was the leader of the 
host, to whom the king sacrificed, and from whose altar, if 
the signs were favourable, he carried fire away with him to 
the enemy’s frontier ; the second title is more doubtful, as it 

* The @¢eot d-yopaios have been by Pindar to Hermes as president of 
thonght to be identical with those the games; it is no cult-title of Zeus, 


whom Aeschylus and others called and is only once applied to him, 
dydwos ; the epithet dydxos is applied namely in a line of Sophocles "', 
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may denote the god ‘who arrays the ranks, or in a more 
general sense the power that orders the world. The worships 
of Zeus Sthenios near Troezen '! and of Zeus Strategos at 
Amastus in Paphlagonia'**, of Zeus Opayipios, the gatherer 
of the host, at Aegium !*°, belonged to the same class, and it 
is probable that the Zeus Charmon 124 who was honoured with 
a temple near Mantinea was the god ‘who rejoiced in battle,’ 
especially as it stood near the grave of Epaminondas, and as 
Xapuyn refers always to the delight of battle*. But generally 
and essentially for the religion of the developed Greek people 
he is not a war-god nor supreme with the mere physical 
supremacy of strength; he is rather the god of victory and 
victorious peace, after his triumph over the Titans and Giants, 
the god who has Niky for his constant ministrant and who 
dispenses victory and holds the balance of the battle. In this 
respect Zeus Nixnddpos” and Athene Niky stand alone among 
the Olympians; the trophy itself was the sacred aniconic 
representation of Zeus Tropaeus, a name which occurred in 
the worship at Sparta and Salamis !2"* 128, 

The Homeric poems in which Zeus decides the fate of the 
combat, but sits aloof, present the actual view of Greek 
religion. No title so fully and feelingly describes the func- 
tions of Zeus, the Helper of men, as Zeus Soter?*8, which 
includes others such as dAcflxaxos, atorpdmatos, amjptos, ‘the 
warder-off of evil’; and just as Zeus ’AmoBarjpios was ‘the 
god who brings the ship to Iand,’ to whom Alexander offered 
thanksgiving on disembarking in Asia, so Zeds ZSwryp was 
worshipped by the sailors of the Peiraeus “8° as the god who 
could save in shipwreck as well as in war. The watch- 
word of the Greeks at the battle of Cynaxa was ‘Zeus the 
Saviour’ ?288; and in most localities the cult commemorated 
some deliverance from the perils of war. It was this divinity 
who inspired the Greeks at Plataea with the hopes of victory ; 


* The epithet is usually explained 
with less probability, as designating 
the god ‘who gives joy,’ through the 
harvest or at the feast; for instance by 
Immerwahr, Die Kulte und Mythen 
Arkadiens, p. 30. 


b Zeus Nix«npdpos, however, does not 
appear asa cult-name. The earliest 
literary statement of the connexion of 
Nike with Zeus is Bacchylides’ frag- 
ment”, In Himerius Or. 19. 5 she 
is ‘the daughter of great Zeus.’ 


: 
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to whom the Cyreans offered sacrifice at the close of their great 
march, and to whom the Mantineans the citizens of Megalo- 
polis and the Messenians raised shrines of thanksgiving for the 
freedom which Epaminondas victories had brought them. The 
festival with which the Sicyonians honoured the memory of 
Aratus was inaugurated by the priest of Zeus Soter, and we 
have records of his cult at Argos, Troezen, Aegium, Pharsalus, 
Pergamon, and Rhodes, in Ambracia, Aetolia and Lesbos; 
but the Athenian monuments and ritual of this as of most 
other worships are best known to us. His temple stood in the 
Peiraeus and survived when most of the other buildings there 
had been destroyed; and the ephebi, who were specially 
under his care, rowed trireme-races in his honour at the 
festival of the Diisoteria. In the city itself, where he was 
worshipped in company with Athena Soteira, we hear of no 
temple but an altar and a statue only, near to which inscrip- 
tions commemorating Athenian successes appear to have been 
set up. Oxen were sacrificed in large numbers at the festival 
of the Diisoteria*, and the altar was decked with great pomp; 
and the priest of Zeus Soter, in the Plutus of Aristophanes, 
speaks of the numerous sacrifices habitually made by private 
citizens. It was perhaps through the ceremony of the Greek 
banquct that the title acquired a wider significance, as the 
Zevs Swrnp was the god to whom the third libation was offered 
at the close of the feast, and he was regarded at this moment 
as the god who dispensed all good things, as the dya@os datuwy 
of the life of man; so that we may thus understand the 
epithet with which Aeschylus described the prosperous life of 
Agamemnon as ‘that which poured the third libation,’ the life, 
that is, that was specially guarded by Zeus the Saviour. 

Many of the titles above-mentioned and the functions that 
they connote belonged to other divinities as well. But his 
worship has a political significance higher than any other, for 
he alone regarded the unity of Greece, and his cult was 
preeminently Hellenic and not merely local or tribal. As 
Zevs “Opuayvpios he gathered the hosts against Troy’? As 
’EAevbépios he saved Greece from Persia and was worshipped at 

® Mommsen’s /eortologic, p. 453. 
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Plataea after the battle, and a striking epigram of Simonides 
preserves the memory of this cult: 

‘Having driven out the Persians, they raised an altar to 
Zeus, the free man’s god, a fair token of freedom for Hellas.’ 

After the victory the Greeks purified the land, bringing 
fresh fire from the hearth of the Delphic shrine; and then 
raised the altar and a temple near the monuments of 
_ those that had fallen; at the same time the games called 
Eleutheria were instituted, which were still being held every 
fifth year in Pausanias’ time, and in which the chief contest 
was a race of armed men round the altar'*!>, At Athens 
also we hear of a statue to Zeus ’EAevépios, which in all 
probability took its name from the same great event as the 
Plataean cult, and not, as Hyperides explained, from the 
enfranchisement of slaves™!* It stood. according to Pausa- 
nias, in the Cerameicus, near the Stoa Basileios, and near to 
it monuments were set up, such as the shield of the brave 
Athenian who had fallen in the battle against the Gauls at 
Thermopylae, and that important inscription recently found 
containing the terms of the second maritime confederacy of 
Athens, organized, as the decree declares, to free Greece 
from Sparta. The cult-title of Eleutherios appears to 
have become identified at Athens with that of Soter. 
The worship was found in other parts of Greece also, in 
Samos!*!¢, and, according to Hesychius!*!* at Syracuse 
Tarentum and év Kapiats, or, as the Scholiast on Plato reads, 
évy Kapla; it is probable that the right reading is é» Kapvats, 
and that the place referred to is Caryae, the town in the north 
of Laconia ; an inscription of early date attests the existence 
of the cult on Laconian territory. 

We are informed by Diodorus Siculus about the occasion of 
the institution of this cult at Syracuse !*!*; it was after the over- 
throw of the tyranny of Thrasybulus in 466 B.c. that a colossal 
statue was raised to Zeus EAevOépios and yearly games founded 
in his honour. We have numismatic evidence of this cult in 
other Sicilian cities, Aetna, Agyrium, and Alaesa, that re- 
gained their freedom through the victories of Timoleon®. 

® Head, “ist. Num. pp. 104, 109, 110. 
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A cognate worship was that of Zeus Hellenios or Panhel- 
lenios in Aegina’, an ancient cult which was originally 
perhaps special to the Aeacidae or to the Fellenes in 
a narrower sense ; but its significance grew with the extension 
of the Hellenic name. The pan-Hellenic character of the 
cult was already expressed in the story that Aeacus ascended 
the Aeginetan mountain to pray to this god in behalf of the 
whole of Greece for rain; but it was the Persian invasion that 
enhanced the value of this cult-title. The Athenian ambas- 
sadors declared at Sparta, according to Herodotus, that they 
had remained true to the Hellenic cause out of reverence to 
Zeus Hellenios. A temple was raised to him in Athens by 
Hadrian, and we find the head of this god with an inscription 
on fourth-century coins of Syracuse. But the worship was 
unfortunately rare in the Greek world; it expressed an ideal, 
recognized partially by the religion of the nation, but never 
attained by its politics. 

A review of the evidence proves that in Greck religion, 
though in certain localities more frequent prayer may have 
been addressed to local god or hero, Zeus possessed a 
political importance such as belonged to no other Hellenic 
divinity. The Cretan, the Messenian, the Arcadian, were each 
national and confederate worships, and the history of Messene 
and Arcadia was reflected in the cults and monuments of 
Zeus Ithomatas and Lycaeus. In Argos Zeus Nemeios was 
joined in worship with Hera Argeia, and the Nemea was 
partly an Argive military festival’**~. In Sparta he received 
a title from the land itself and its ancient king, and it was 
the king's prerogative to sacrifice to Zeus Lacedaemon and 
Zeus Ouranios; as a king-god he was revered in Lebadea, 
Erythrae and Paros'*’, His name is of constant occurrence 
in oaths of alliance, and the kings of Epiros swore by him 
to observe the laws. The Carian worship of the war-god, the 
deity of daylight, becomes under Hellenic influences a political 
and national cult of Zeus. At Prymnessos in Phrygia, 
according to a late inscription found by Prof. Ramsay, Zeus 
was honoured as dpynyérns, the leader of the colony’”*. We 
may note in conclusion that no other Greek deity possessed 
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so long a list of cult-names derived from names of peoples 
and towns!**, The Boeotian cult of Zeus ‘Opodcios, the god 
‘who held the people in accord, expressed the faith of 
Hellas 13, 

We have lastly to review the most important class of cults 
and titles that were consecrated and attached to Zeus as 
a god of the moral and spiritual life; and it is in reference 
to these that we can best consider how far the state-religion 
was in harmony with the ethical and religious feeling of the 
great writers and thinkers of Greece. It has been assumed 
that the physical and elemental character of Zeus was 
the earlier, for though the most civilized Greek commu- 
nities recognized this character, yet in its most primitive 
form it appears among the more backward races and in 
the earliest cults, and the assumption is in accord with 
analogies offered by other lines of human development. 
But this progress in the divine idea from the physical to 
the moral significance was remotely anterior to the period 
at which Greek history begins. We may note a trace of 
it in the worship of Zeus MeAiyios at Athens and else- 
where !*®, 

The interpretation of the name Me:Alyios is important for 
the right understanding of the religious idea. It certainly did 
not originally signify the ‘kindly’ god; for we gather from 
Plutarch and Hesychius that it was synonymous with patydk- 
tyns 1388, which designatcs the angry or troubled Zeus. Sacri- 
fice was offered to Zeus Meilichios at the beginning of 
winter, in Maimacterion, which according to Harpocration 
took its name from Zeus Mauydxrys, and again in the latter part 
of Anthesterion at the festival of Diasia, the great feast of 
Zeus held outside the city, which Thucydides calls a feast of 
Zeus Meilichios, and which, according to the Scholiast on 
Lucian, was kept with a certain degree of gloom. We gather 
also that the rites were piacular, that is, were regarded as 
atonement for sin. The sacrifices in Locris to the @cot MetAl- 
xtot, among whom we may include Zeus, were performed in 
the night, and all the flesh of the victim slain must be 
consumed before the morning; if the victim bears away with 
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it the sins of the people, the meaning of the rule that it must 
not be exposed to the light of day becomes obvious. And 
we gather from Xenophon that the same feeling dictated the 
ritual at Athens, where the swine that were offered had to 
be wholly consumed by the fire. We are told also by 
Eustathius that a ram was offered to Zeus Meilichios at the 
end of Maimacterion®, and his skin was used for the purification 
of the city, whose offences by some ceremonious means were 
cast out and passed over into certain unclean objects that 
were then taken away to the cross-roads. This skin was the 
‘fleece of God,’ which was employed for similar rites of 
purification at Eleusis and in the procession of the Sciro- 
phoria, being placed under the feet of those whose guilt was 
to be taken away. We need not see in this any survival of 
actual human sacrifice, or any hint of the idea that the man’s 
life was really due for which the ‘mild god’ accepted the 
substitution of the ram. We may explain the ceremony 
naturally if we suppose that the guilty or unclean person stood 
on the skin of the sacred animal in order to place himself in 
nearer contact with the god whose favour he wished to regain. 
From all this it seems clear that the title MeAlycos must 
either have signified ‘the god who must be appeased, and 
therefore alluded directly to the wrath of God, or that the 
angry deity was styled thus by a sort of euphemism, just as 
Hades was termed Eubouleus and the Furies the Eumenides. 
This latter view becomes the more probable, when we see that 
in this worship Zeus is clearly regarded as a god of the lower 
world. The powers below were specially concerned with the 
ritual for the purification of sin, and the swine is the piacular 
animal proper to them, and except in the rites of Meilichios 
and, according to Apollonius Rhodius, of Zeus ‘Ixéovos and 
perhaps of Zeus ®Pidtos, is nowhere found in the worship of 
the Hellenic Zeus. We have also evidence from certain 
monuments that the serpent, the emblem of the earth and the 
dark places below, was the sign of Zeus Meilichios; and the 
nightly rites at Locris illustrate the gloomy significance of 

* From the evidence of a mutilated another state-sacrifice was offered to 
Attic inscription it would appcar that Zeus Meilichios in Thargelion. 
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originator of the rites of purification. The divine punishment 
for this sin was madness, and the divine ministers who carry 
out the will of Zeus Tipwpds and [laAauvatos were the Erinyes, 
the powers who themselves came into being through the 
outrage committed by a son upon his father, who pursued 
Orestes and Amphion for their act of matricide, and who 
were so closely interwoven with the tradition of kindred 
slaughter in the house of Laios. And perhaps the first 
need of purification arose from the same sort of acts, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, as the legends of Theseus, Belle- 
rophon, and Athamas and others illustrate*. Here then we 
have the expression in religious myth and ritual of the 
striking fact in early Greek clan-usage and law, namely, that 
the shedding of kindred blood was originally an offence of 
an entirely different kind from the slaying of an alien, 
probably because the god himself was considered in the 
former case as akin to the slayer and the slain In early 
Greek society it is clear that to kill an alien was a secular 
matter which only concerned the kin of the slain, the avengers 
of blood, who might pursue the slayer or accept a weregilt ; 
it was no sin, unless the alien had been a suppliant or under 
the protection of the stranger's god. But the slayer of his 
kinsman was a Sinner under the ban of God; the legends do 
not seem to show that his fellow-kinsmen would at once 
punish him with death”, but that he must be outcast from 
the community and that Zeus and the Erinyes must deal with 


* The story in the Athamantid family own brother. Of the typical instances 


of the sacrificial slaughter of the king 
and the king’s son is probably in 
its origin no legend of mere kindred 
slaughter, but may have arisen from 
very early ideas concerning the sacrifice 
of the god or the divine representative ; 
but another legend given by Apollo- 
dorus (1. 9, 2) speaks of the mad 
Athamas being driven from Boeotia for 
slaying Ino’s son Learchus, and appeal- 
ing to Zeus to know where he is to 
dwell. The same author (2. 3, 1) nar- 
rates that Bellerophon fled from Corinth 
because he had involuntarily slain his 


that Ovid gives (/ast. 2. 39) of purih- 
cation for sin, all but one are concerned 
with the slaughter of kinsmen, and this 
may be said of nearly all those collected 
by Lobeck, 4glaophamus, pp. 967-969. 

b Tlepolemos, who slew his kinsman, 
was threatened with death by the other 
members of his family (//. 2. 665) ; but 
by a Boeotian law which, according 
to Plutarch, prevailed in the mythical 
period, the shedder of kindred blood 
‘must leave Boeotia and become a sup- 
pliant and a stranger.’ 
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his guilt. But the god of vengeance himself provided the 
mode of escape through purification and sacrifice of sin. The 
legends tell us little concerning the nature of these rites, but 
speak only of the outcast wandering until some compassionate 
stranger receives him into his home and cleanses him. But 
the ritual of the historic period had probably been handed 
down from very ancient times, and we are supplied with some 
information about this, chiefly from the account in Apollonius 
Rhodius of the cleansing of Jason and Medea!#*._ The usual 
piacular victim was a young pig, which was held over the 
head of the guilty, as we see Apollo holding it over Orestes 
in a vase-painting that represents his purification*. And the 
blood of the slaughtered animal was then poured over his 
hands, with invocation of Zeus Ka@dpo.os. In some accounts 
bathing in the water of a river or the sea appears to have been 
a necessary part of the ceremony”. The latter practice is 
easily explained, as physical and moral purity are scarcely 
distinguished in ancient ritual; but it is not so easy to under- 
stand the pouring blood over the hands. We know that the 
pig was specially sacred to the lower deities, who no less than 
Zeus were outraged by wrongful homicide, and to whom Zeus 
Meilichios and for the occasion probably Zeus Ka@dpouos were 
akin, and we may suppose that the blood of this animal, like the 
fleece of the sacred ram in the lustral ceremonies at Athens, 
was supposed to bring the guilty into nearer contact with the 
estranged divinity and had power to win him reconciliation. 
The chief benefit to the purified person was the recovery of 
his right of fellowship with men, and, while in the legends he 
is represented usually as continuing to live in his new home, 
in the later period he could return to his native land under 
certain conditions, if the relatives of the slain consented. 

It is easy to imagine how vitally this religious usage in the 
Zeus cult might influence the growth of moral ideas of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation. 

Another signal act of sacrilege was perjury, the guilt of 
which was matter of cognizance for the gods of the lower 


* Arch. Zeit., 1861, Taf. 137 and > Athenae. 410 a. and b. Cf. /ph. 
338. Taur. 1193. 
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world and the Erinyes, but especially also for Zeus, whose 
Mame occurs in nearly all the formulae of the state oath. 
The statue of Zeus “Opxios stood in the council-hall of 
Olympia holding in each hand a thunderbolt, the most 
terrifying in aspect of all the statues of Zeus that Pausanias 
knew of}#7*, The strength of this belief in the religious 
character of the oath is shown by passages in Homer which 
speak of the punishment of the oath-breaker after death *, and 
by the lines in Hesiod's 7/eogony where the oath is already 
personified as a child of the lower world, born to be ‘the 
scourge of men’; while in Sophocles he is spoken of as the 
all-seeing child of Zeus’*’°. No doubt the oath was never a real 
concrete divinity either in early or late periods ; originally an 
abstract idea of a quality or function of the divine nature, it 
becomes personal because of the strength of the belief, and is 
partially separated from the divinity. The ceremony of the 
oath-taking at Olympia is strikingly described by Pausanias”, 
and reminded him of the account in the //iad where Aga- 
memnon takes the oath over the boar, an animal sacred to the 
lower gods, which is then slain and cast into the sea®. The 
freethinkers of Greek literature scarcely deviate from the 
popular religious thought as regards the sanctity of oaths. 
Even Euripides, to whom loose morality in this respect has 
been wrongly attributed, strongly maintains in a striking 
fragment that the gods admit no excuse for perjury: ‘ Thinkest 
thou the gods are inclined to pardon, when by false swearing 
aman would escape death or bonds or violence...? Then 
either they are less wise than mortal men, or they set fair 
specious pleas before justice %.’ 

But we must not suppose that, at any period of Greek thought 
of which we have record, the sphere of sin against the gods was 


® Jl. 3. 279; 19. 260. 

b 5.24, 10-11. 

¢ Probably the animal consecrated by 
this ceremony was under a special taboo, 
and his carcase could not be disposed of 
in the ordinary way; or possibly the 
act was ‘mimetic,’ and expressed an im- 
precation that the perjured man might 


thus Le destioyed from off the earth. 

¢ frag. 1030. Such sentiments as 
those expressed in Aipfolytus, 610, and 
Iphigenia in Aulis, 394, must not be 
regarded as Euripides’ own; they are 
merely dramatic sophistries uttered by 
certain characters under stress of cir- 
cumstances. 
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limited to perjury or kindred murder. Both as regards retri- 
bution and expiation the sphere of Zeus in Hesiod and Homer 
is as wide as human life. He is mavdnrns, ‘the all-seer,’ in 
a moral rather than a physical sense, and the term recalls the 
frequent utterances of the poets concerning the all-seeing eye of 
Aixn or Justice. The latter is the special ministrant, companion, 
and emanation of Zeus, although associated with the nether 
divinities also. And where she is given a parentage, being 
originally only an abstract idea, it is Zeus who is her father ; 
and it is with the weapon of Zeus that she overthrows the 
unjust ?4% 

With Aixcn Themisis closely connected, and as Aixn proceeded 
from Zeus, so Themis herself, who was originally an independ- 
ent deity with a worship and oracle at Delphi, was absorbed 
by Zeus, when she had become a name significant of right in 
general. Thus in Aeschylus we hear of the Themis or right of 
Zeus KAdptos, the god of allotments, and in Pindar of the Themis 
of Zeus Zémos, the god of hospitality. And Hesiod speaks of 
the dafnoves, the army of spirits who are the watchers of Zeus 
over the whole life of man ; and elsewhere in Greek literature 
there are not wanting hints of the profound idea that a moral, 
law, sanctioned by Zeus, prevails even in the animal world '*8 
Even in its application to blood-guiltiness we see that the 
divine idea expands. Not merely the shedder of kindred 
blood has offended against Zeus, and is under the ban of the 
Erinyes: the latter dwelt on the rock of the Areopagus, where 
any case of murder could be tried; and the homicide who was 
acquitted by this court had to offer sacrifice to the Eumenides, 
as though they had yet to be pacified, or as a thank-offering to 
them for letting him go. And according to the law of Solon, 
the judges at Athens must swear by Zeus, ‘the god of the 
suppliant, the god of purification, and the healer of guilt 1424’ 
As the political community expanded, all bloodshed, if the 
victim had any rights at all within the city, became a political 
offence, as well as a sin which needed purification®. There is 


® This extension of the idea of sinin the purification of Achilles from the 
regard to bloodshed is at least as early blood of Thersites; this may be an 
as the time of Arctinus, who described advance on the religious view of 
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a curious passage in Antiphon, that has almost a modern 
tone, on the sacredness of human life. The murderer pollutes 
any sacrifice in which he partakes, and his presence exposes 
others also to divine wrath, a belief on which the orator 
attempts to establish an indirect proof of innocence*. Murder 
might still be sacrilege, even if the victim was not of the same 
state, and Zeus dvfios became the god to whom any man 
would appeal who wished to clear himself of the guilt of any 
bloodshed, as Pausanias, the Spartan king, made sacrifice to 
him to atone for the death of the maiden whom he had in- 
voluntarily slain. Only, the older and narrower idea survived 
in the enactment. of Attic law that the kinsmen might decide 
whether to prosecute or to forgive the involuntary homicide’, 
and even Aeschylus® seems to suppose that the Eumenides 
pursue, not any murderer, but only the slayer of his kin. 

Still wider is the conception of Zeus ‘Ixéovos in its fullest 
development. Not the blood-guilty only, but the man who 
fears any evil from his fellows could put himself under his 
protection ; and the reverence claimed for Zeus ‘Ixéovos is the 
text of the drama of Aeschylus: ‘We must needs respect the 
jealousy of Zeus, the suppliant’s god ; for the fear of him is 
deepest among mortal men!*%°.’ Here, as in other cases 
already noted, the god with his epithet seems to have been 
used almost as an abstraction to denote a certain right or 
duty ; and seems to have had a separate existence in and for 
each person who claimed his aid. ‘Thou hast escaped the 
god of my supplication, says Polyxena to Odysseus in the 
Hecuba of Euripides. To no other function or attribute 
of Greek divinity does the conception of divine grace so 
naturally attach, and every altar could shelter the suppliant ; 


Homer. But it is too much to say 
that the latter poet knows nothing even 
of purification for the murder of kins- 
men, as he makes clear mention of 
piacular sacrifices for sin in general, 
a far more advanced idea (//. 9. 495); 
and there is probably an allusion to the 
rites of Zeus Ka@dpocos, which are cer- 
tainly older than Homer, in the pas- 
sage which mentions the man who had 


slain his cousin and who went as a sup- 
pliant to Peleus and Thetis (//, 16. 
574). In any case his silence would be 
no argument, as none of the actual per- 
sonages in his epic commit this sin. 

* Pp. 686 and 749; cf. Aesch. Ag. 
337- 

> Dem. apis Maxdpr. p. 1069. 

© Eum. 605. 
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so that the classification given by Pollux !#°* of the divine 
titles almost resolves itself into the distinction between 6eor 
waXapvaio and ixéo.ot, the gods of vengeance and of supplica- 
tion. Down to the end of paganism many shrines possessed 
the right of sanctuary, a right which often clashed with the 
secular law*. The legend of Ajax and Cassandra, the story 
about the Hera at Sybaris who closed her eyes when the 
suppliants were dragged away from her altar, illustrate the 
prevalent feeling of classical times. This broad conception 
of Zeus ‘Ixéovos appears also in the Homeric account of the 
Acrai®, the personal powers of prayer, whom the poet calls 
the daughters of Zeus, and who plead for men against Ate, 
and who appeal to Zeus against those who neglect them. 
And this early spiritual idea which we find in the //zad gave 
rise to an actual worship of Zeus Acraios °*, which the coins 
of the Bithynian Nicaea attest, and receives beautiful expres- 
sion in the drama of Sophocles: ‘ nay, but as mercy shares the 
judgement-seat of Zeus to judge every act of man, let mercy 
be found with thee too, my father.’ The suppliants’ fillets 
are called by Aeschylus‘ the emblems of the god of mercy !*°.’ 

A narrower, but cognate, conception is that of Zeus Xenios, 
who was worshipped throughout the Greek world'*®. This 
worship is rooted in very ancient moral ideas; the sanctity of 
the stranger-guest, who as early as Homer and probably 
much earlier was placed under the protection of Zeus, was 
almost as great as the sanctity of the kinsman’s life, and to 
slay him was a religious sin, for which, according to one 
legend, Heracles was sold into slavery to Omphale*. Originally 
the god of hospitality—for in primitive society the stranger 
must be the guest of some one—he becomes the god to whom 
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* Tac. Ann. 3. 60-63. 

> 71. 9. 498. 

©¢ Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1878, p. 509. 

4 Frag. Hist. Graec. Pherecydes, 34: 
Aéyerar 88 ws dyavaxrhoas 6 Zeis én 
tp fevocrovig apoctragey ‘Epuy Aa- 
Bévra rév ‘Hpaxdéa wwdjoa Bieny Tov 
¢évov. To explain this curious story of 
the hero being sold into slavery, we 
may note two other instances in legend : 


the slavery of Apollo to Admctus for 
the slaughter of the Cyclopes, and that 
of Cadmus to Ares for causing the 
death of the ‘Sparti,’ the descendants of 
the god; and we mny believe that these 
legends arose from the occasional prac- 
tice of the kinsmen accepting the slavery 
of the homicide as an atonement for the 
bloodshed. 
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any stranger is consecrated. According to Plutarch, the 
honours paid to Zeus Xenios were many and great !#°*; we 
have record or epigraphical proof of his worship at Sparta, 
where he was associated with Athena Xenia, at Rhodes, where 
a religious association existed called the Acds feracrai, the 
worshippers of Zeus Xenios, and at Athens, where, as we 
gather from an inscription, the metics and resident merchants 
formed a company for the purpose of this cult. As a city 
could confer fevla, the privileges of a public guest, upon any: 
favoured stranger, so we read that Apollonius of Tyana was 
made the guest of Zeus by the public vote of the Spartans !*° °, 
Greek literature, early and late, is full of evidence of the deep 
religious feeling attaching to this cult. Charondas, the 
Sicilian legislator, insists on the duty of receiving the stranger 
reverently, ‘because the worship of Zeus Xenios is common to 
all nations, and he takes note of those who welcome and those 
who maltreat the stranger {®4,.’ ‘The stranger,’ Plato says 
in the Laws '*°8, ‘being destitute of comrades and kinsmen, 
has more claim on the pity of gods and men: the power 
that is strong to avenge is therefore the more zealous to 
help him.’ 

Akin to this worship was that of Zeus Philios }*', the god 
of friendship, who was honoured at Megalopolis, Epidauros 
and Athens, where an association was founded in his name, 
and his priest enjoyed a special seat in the theatre. Some- 
times this title only designated the god of the friendly 
banquet, and an inscription shows that the pérovxoe at Athens 
observed this cult. And thus we can understand why he was 
invoked by the parasite of Diodorus, and how he caine to be 
partially identified with Bacchus at Megalopolis in a work 
of the sculptor Polycleitus the younger. But the term had 
a deeper meaning, for Zeus Philios is essentially the god who 
fosters friendship, and to whom friends appeal ; and this con- 
ception is enlarged by Dio Chrysostom, who sees in the great 
Pheidian statue the Zeus Philios who would plant love and 
abolish enmity among the whole human race. The cult does 
not appear to have been ancient ; the first mention of it occurs 
in a fragment of Pherecrates. A term almost synonymous is 
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ératpetos 157, denoting ‘the god of good comradeship’ ; some- 
times with allusion to the banquet, as we find in a fragment of 
Diphilus. But in Crete the cult may well have had a political 
or military significance ; and the festival of éra:pfdea, which 
was celebrated at Magnesia in North Greece and in Macedon, 
was associated with the name of Jason, who sacrificed to this 
god before setting sail in the Argo with his comrades. 

In certain parts of the popular religion of Zeus, so far 
as it has been examined, we can detect a high morality that 
strikingly contrasts with the character of many of the Greek 
myths ; though, of course, the same ideas that are expressed 
in cults are expressed in those myths that explain the cult. 
On the other hand, it is interesting to see that in certain cases 
the comparatively crude morality of the cults contrasted in 
turn with the deeper views of the poets and philosophic 
writers who thought and spoke freely concerning the relations 
of the gods to men. This is specially true of the doctrine 
of retribution, of which the simplest and least moral form in 
Greek popular belief is that even innocent excess of prosperity 
is of itself an evil thing, awakening the jealousy of the gods. 
Behind this is perhaps the cruder idea that the divinity is not 
the friend but the enemy of man, an idea that is dimly 
expressed in the primitive Hesiodic story of Prometheus’ 
favour and Zeus’ disfavour to man. But it appears con- 
spicuously in the childlike doctrine of Nemesis that lived long 
in the Greek mind ; and the legend of Bellerophon’'s fall and 
melancholy wanderings. given in Homer without any hint 
of any sin committed by the hero but rather as a result 
of superhuman prosperity, the story of Polycrates’ ring, of 
Philip's prayer mentioned by Plutarch, that the gods would 
give him some slight misfortune to counterbalance his con- 
tinual success,‘ are illustrations of this naive religious belief 
that lasted as long as the Hellenic race. Its plainest 
expression is in the lines of Aesopus, ‘if a man has some good 
fortune he receives Nemesis by way of compensation®’; the 
most foolish is in the epigram of Antiphilos Byzantios on the 
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danger of speaking of the morrow®*. This is merely a religious 
form of the old superstition of luck, and it is.natural enough 
that the religious thinkers among the Greeks tried to reform 
this doctrine. The story of Bellerophon becomes so to speak 
moralized, perhaps by the popular imagination, or perhaps by 
Pindar himself, who at least is the earliest authority for the 
more ethical version of the story: namely, that Bellerophon’s 
fall was due to his ambitious attempt to scale heaven ”. 
The most outspoken writer on this subject is Aeschylus. 
At first, indeed, he expresses himself like an ordinary 
Greek: ‘excess of fair report is a burdensome thing, for 
the jealous eye of God hurls the lightning down®’; but 
later on he gives the more advanced view as one peculiar 
to himself, maintaining that it was not a man’s prosperity 
but the evil use of it that brought Nemesis“. The actual 
cult of Nemesis as a concrete goddess will be examined 
later; as a moral personification, whether rational or irra- 
tional in principle, she is not a separate power from Zeus, 
for it is through her that he acts, and in the Phoentssae 
of Euripides she is invoked as if she wielded his thunder- 
bolts °. 

Another idea in the Greek theory of divine retribution is 
common to it with the Hebraic, namely, that the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, that the curse cleaves to 
the race, or that the community is punished for the sin of one. 
An historical illustration of this clan-morality is the view— 
held strongly by the Lacedaemonians—that the descendants 
at Athens of those who committed sacrilege in the Cylonian 
conspiracy were under a curse, especially Pericles. Such 
a doctrine was seen to have its questionable side as a religious 
axiom, not only by Hebrew prophets, but by Greek thinkers. 
We find a protest against its justice in Theognis, who prays 
that the gods would punish the guilty in his own person, and 
not avenge the sins of the fathers upon the children‘. But 
the doctrine held its ground even in the most religious minds : 


® Anth. Pal. 7. 630. © Agam. 466. ¢ 184. 
b Isthm. 6. 44. 4 Ib. 759.  Bergk. 1. 731. 11. 
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Aeschylus himself is full of it, although he occasionally tries 
to find a compromise between this and the doctrine of indi- 
vidual moral responsibility by supposing that the curse works 
through the generations because the descendants each commit 
new acts of guilt. 

These are special questions arising about the doctrine of 
retribution ; but the whole theory that the gods sent evil to 
man because of sin or of some other reason did not remain 
without criticism and modification. In the first place, the 
retribution theory did not always square with the facts of 
experience : this difficulty could be met by the profounder con- 
ception, that the ways of the divine agency are unseen, that 
‘God is not like a passionate man, inclined to avenge every 
small act *,’ that ‘ Justice moves along a silent path °,’ or that 
God’s retribution is purposely slow, so as to teach men to 
restrain their own wrath*®. Secondly, the morality of the 
retribution theory became boldly and searchingly questioned : 
and native Greek thought can claim for itself the distinction 
that it not seldom rose to the conception that God could 
do no evil to any, not even by way of punishment for 
sin. According to the view of the old myth the slaying 
of Neoptolemos at Delphi was divine retribution, because 
his father had insulted Apollo; but Euripides places a 
daring phrase in the mouth of the messenger “—‘ then the 
god remembered an ancient grudge like a base-minded 
man’—and an echo of this sentiment is faintly heard in 
Plutarch®. Euripides indeed is not consistent, though his 
inconsistency may be due to dramatic appropriateness. By 
the side of the profoundly Mephistophelean sentiment, ‘the 
gods have set confusion in our lives that in our ignorance 
we may reverence them’, we have other utterances of 
his, in which he excludes evil or evil-doing from the notion 
of divinity: ‘it is men who impute their own evil nature to 
God ; for I think there can be no evil in God®’ ; and again, 


® Solon. fr. 13. 25. © De defect. Orac. 413 B-D; and De 
b Eur. 7road. 887. Cohsh, Ira 458 b. 

¢ Plat. De Ser. Num. Vind.p. 550E-F. ! Hee. 939, 960. 
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‘if the gods do evil, they are not gods*’ Bacchylides® 
declares that it is not Zeus, the all-seeing one, that is the 
cause of great troubles to men ; and similarly Menander holds 
that every man at his birth has a good spirit ‘ who stands by 
his side to guide him through the mystery of life, for that 
a spirit can be evil must not be believed °’. 

Such expressions are in accord with Plato’s view in the 
Republic, that the gods never do evil to men, and, if they 
send misfortune, it is for an educational or moral purpose ; 
and Aeschylus had already given this thought powerful utter- 
ance in the Agamemnon. where he maintains that the object 
of Zeus is to bring men to ¢povycts or cwhpoovvy through 
suffering 4. 

A different attempt to reconcile the fact of evil in the 
world with the absolute beneficence of God was the curious 
theory put forward by the author of De Mundo®, that the 
divine power coming from a very distant sphere was some- 
what exhausted before it reached us. The problem of evil 
did not weigh very heavily on the spirit of Greek religious 
speculation, which contented itself with such solutions as 
those which I have mentioned, without taking refuge in the 
theory of a future life. And Greek cult, though little affected 
by philosophic inquiry, amply admitted this beneficent cha- 
racter of Zeus, while the conservative spirit of ritual preserved 
something of the darker aspect. On the whole. one might say 
that the bright and spiritual belief of Plutarch ‘, ‘that the gods 
do well to men secretly for the most part, naturally rejoicing 
in showing favour and in well-doing,’ though it rises above 
the average popular feeling, yet stands nearer to it than the 
temper of the superstitious man in Theophrastus. 

The relation of Zeus to Moipa, or destiny, has yet to be 
considered—a question that touches on the part played by 
free-will and fatalism in Greek religion. A cult-name of Zeus 
at Athens, at Olympia, and probably at Delphi and in Arcadia, 


® Belleroph. rag. 294. 4 Aesch. Agam. 165. 
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was Mozpayérns, ‘the leader of fate, with which we may com- 
pare the title of Zeus ’Evaicimos, ‘the controller of destiny,’ at 
Coronea !53) 54, The question might be put thus—how did 
Greek religion reconcile a belief in fate with the omnipotence 
of Zeus as ordinarily believed? Looking at the growth of 
the conception we find that Homer rarely regards Moira as 
a person ; the word is used by him generally as an impersonal 
substantive signifying the doom of death. It is Zeus who 
dispenses this and the other lots of men; it is Zeus who holds 
the balance of life and death in the strife—who has on the 
floor of heaven the two urns of good and ill fortune from 
which he distributes blessing or sorrow. It is an anachronism 
in Plutarch when he says, wishing to defend the Homeric 
Zeus from the charge of sending evil to men, that Homer 
often speaks of Zeus when he meant Moipa or Tvxn*; when 
Homer speaks of Zeus he meant Zeus. Only thrice? in 
Homer do we find the Motpa regarded as persons who at the 
birth of each man weave for him the lot of life and death. 
The question has been vehemently discussed whether in these 
poems there appears the conception of the overruling power 
of destiny to which even the gods must bow. This is strongly 
denied by Welcker °, and with reason: he points out that it is 
Zeus himself who sends the Motpa; that the phrase Moj%pa 
Aus, ‘the doom of God,’ is habitual with him, so that where 
potpa is used alone it may be regarded as an abbreviative for 
this ; that neither Homer nor the later epic poets cver refer 
the great issues of the war to poipa, but in the Cypria it is 
Zeus’ intention to thin population, in the //ad it is his 
promise to Thebes that is the 6é€ogarov, the divine decision, 
which governs events. The casting the lots of Hector and 
Achilles into the scale cannot be interpreted as a questioning 
of the superior will of fate, for Zeus never does this else- 
where; the act might as naturally be explained as a divine 
method of drawing lots, or, as Welcker prefers, as a symbol 
of his long and dubious reflection. When Hera and Athene 

® De Aud. Foet. 23. most of the Homeric passayes are col- 
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remonstrate with Zeus for wishing to save Sarpedon or Hector, 
‘who had long been due to death,’ this cannot mean that fate 
had decided against Zeus in the matter, but that Zeus ought 
not to interfere with the ordinary course of events which was 
making against these heroes, or with his own prior decision. 
And it is quite obvious that Zeus feels he could stop their 
fate if he liked. Motpa and the will of the gods are often ex- 
pressly given as synonyms; in the same breath the dying 
Patroclus tells Hector that Zeus and Apollo had over- 
come him, and then that Moira and Apollo had slain him®. 
And a striking passage at the beginning of the Odyssey” at 
once maintains the free action of men, and thc identity of 
Moira and God’s will: Zeus complains that men wrongly 
accuse the gods of evil which they suffer through their own 
sins—suffering tzép popoyv, contrary to what fate or the gods 
intended. 

We arrive at the same conclusion when we consider what 
was the earliest character of the personal Moipat, for, though 
Homer cared little for them, there were such personal figures 
in his age. As such they belonged to the cloudy and demo- 
niac company of the Kijpes and Erinyes. Hesiod speaks of 
certain older Motpac® who were the daughters of Night, the 
children of the lower world, the abode of death—probably 
goddesses of birth and death, perhaps more concerned with 
the latter, as Homer most frequently uses the term in reference 
to death and they appear on the Hesiodic shield as demons of 
slaughter. How very slight was their claim to omnipotence 
may be gathered from a very curious reference to them in the 
Homeric hymn to Hermes‘, in which they are described as 
winged, white-haired women. once the teachers of Apollo, and 
still giving men right guidance, if they could obtain sufficient 
oblation of honey. These are perhaps the faded figures of an 
older world of worship, personages whose power Apollo is 
accused by the Eumenides of supplanting®. What relation then 
have these to the other Mofpat mentioned in the Zheagony‘ 


® Ji. 16. 845, 849. In /é. 19. 87 Zeus d 549-561. 
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who receive the names of Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos, 
and are called the daughters of Zeus and Themis? Pro- 
bably they are the same, and we might explain the double 
account in this way: as the meaning of poipa was enlarged 
the Motpa: became more than goddesses of death, and were 
regarded as goddesses of destiny in general, supposing they 
were not this originally ; then a more reflective age became 
aware that such functions might clash with the power of Zeus, 
and therefore they are affliated to him as Dike was; since to 
say they were his daughters was equivalent to saying that 
they were his ministers, emanations, or powers. 

But the sense of the possible conflict between Zeus and 
Destiny increased as abstract speculation on the nature of 
things advanced. It was probably through philosophy— 
perhaps the early physical Ionic philosophy—that the idea 
of an overruling necessity became prevalent; for we find 
eluappévn among the conceptions of Heraclitus, and the 
chorus of Euripides’ A/cestis confess that it was philosophical 
studies which taught them that there was nothing stronger 
in the world than Destiny or avdyxn. At any rate, the idea 
grew in force and did not remain academic merely, but played 
a prominent part in the greatest drama of the religious 
mythology, the Prometheus of Aeschylus. His hero is sup- 
ported by the knowledge that there is a greater power than 
that of Zeus*: ‘Fate the all-fulfiller has otherwise decreed 
the end of these things. Who then holds the helm of neces- 
sity? The triple Fates and the mindful Erinyes. It may 
however be said that this is the view of the opponent of Zeus, 
and that the knot is loosened by the reconciliation of Zeus with 
the Moipa ; but the difficulty remains that the supremacy of 
Zeus has certainly been represented as in danger”. And there 
seems to be the same questioning of the divine omnipotence 
latent in the obscure passage in the chorus of Agamemnon, 
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® Dronke, Die religiisen Vorstellun- 
gen des Aeschylos und Sophocles ( Jahr- 
buch fiir Philologie, 1861, No. 1), sup- 
poses Prometheus to belong to the older 
system of Motpa and ‘Epvves, against 
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which Zeus is bound to contend at first. 
But he rather evades the difficulty about 
the real peril of Zeus In fact, Aeschylus 
was under the dramatic necessity of the 
myth, which does not wholly agree with 
the cult-form of Zeus Mo:payérns. 
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el 82 uh Teraypéva potpa potpay éx Gedy eipye pi) TAEOY Hépery ®, 
which appears to speak of a higher power that overbears the 
©edGev Moitpa, or the will of heaven; a doctrine which might 
be discovered also in the saying of Herodotus, ‘it is impossible 
even for a god to escape the destined fate,’ which is perhaps, 
however, only a rhetorical phrase. Certainly it is not the 
usual theory of Aeschylus; in his view it is generally Zeus 
himself who maintains the order of the world, ‘who by ancient 
law guides destiny aright®.’ It is Zeus himself who inspires 
Apollo with his oracles, the utterances of destiny °, ‘and in 
whose hands are the scales of fate*’ Even in Euripides it is 
Zeus himself who is conjectured to be the voids or the dvdyxy 
of the universe: ‘Oh thou that stayest the earth and hast thy 
firm throne thereon, whosoe’er thou art that bafflest man’s 
knowledge, whether thou art Zeus, or the necessity of nature, 
or the mind of man, to thee I raise my voice®.’ In the ode to 
necessity in the Adcestts it is Zeus who accomplishes by the 
aid of necessity whatever he decrees; just as, in the verses 
quoted by Eusebius, the powers of the Fates are said to have 
been delegated to them by Zeus‘. And in the summary of 
Zeus character at the end of the Aristotelian De Mundo, 
Zeus is described as absorbing in himself cipappévn, or 
Destiny, as he absorbs every other agency. In the prayer 
of the Stoic Cleanthes, Zeus and Destiny are invoked as 
twin powers. 

This then, on the whole, is the solution of the question 
put forward by Greek speculation, whether poetical or philo- 
sophical ; the difficulty was always there for any one who 
chose to separate Zeus from Motpa, and Lucian’s humour in the 
Zeus Tragoedus fastens on the antinomy. Within the domain 
of cult the contradiction scarcely existed, for the Moitpa 
received but scant worship; the formula of Zeus Motpayérns 
unconsciously expressed the deepest views of Greek philosophy, 
while as a principle of conduct the idea of fatalism scarcely 
existed for the ordinary Greek. The Stoic view had but little 
to do with the average belief, and the astrological aspect 
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of destiny belongs mainly to the decadence of the Greek 
world. 

At the close of the investigation into the cults and religion 
of Zeus, it is necessary to ask how far his supremacy and 
predominance introduces a principle of order or a monotheistic 
tendency into the Greek polytheism. The answer will vary 
according as we regard the cults or the literature. Confining 
our attention to the period of Hellenism proper, we find in 
the state religions and in the popular worship a singular 
extent of function assigned and a very manifold ethical 
character attached to Zeus. Some of his characteristics and 
epithets belonged to other divinities also, but he is prominently 
the guardian of the whole physical and moral world, the god 
who protects the life of the family, the clan, the city, and the 
nation, the god of retribution and forgiveness of sins, and his 
voice was the voice of fate. Yet all this as regards cult 
made in no way for monotheism, for Greek religious conser- 
vatism was timid, and was much more inclined to admit new 
deities than to supplant a single one. Besides, the minutiae 
of cult were designed to meet the minute wants of the daily 
life, and Zeus was not so much concerned with the small 
particulars as Hermes or Heracles; just as in many villages 
of Brittany or Italy the local saint is of most avail. Therefore 
there were more statues to Hermes and more dedications to 
Athene at Athens, to Asclepios at Epidauros, than to Zeus. 
And it is difficult to mention a single Greek divinity whose 
worship perished before all perished at once. When Oriental 
ideas began to work upon the older beliefs, somewhat before 
and still more immediately after the conquests of Alexander, 
their influence is by no means monotheistic. Isis is introduced 
and fused with Hera and Artemis, Baal Serapis and even 
Jehovah with Zeus, Adonis and later Mithras with Dionysos 
and Sabazios ; ideas become more indistinct, but no single idea 
of divinity clearly emerges. This thcocrasia destroyed the 
life of religious sculpture and did nothing directly for mono- 
theism, but a great deal for scepticism and the darkest 
superstitions. 

On the other hand, within Greek cult proper in the purely 
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Hellenic periods, we have already noticed a strong impulse 
towards a certain organized unity. The most striking instance, 
which displays a germ of monotheism that had not vitality 
enough to develop itself, is the partial identity sometimes 
recognized between Zeus and the gods of the lower world and 
the sea, and again his occasional identification with Dionysos. 
The cult of a trinity of Zeus-figures seems to have been 
prevalent in Asia Minor at Troy, Mylasa, and Xanthos, and 
is presented to us on the Harpy tomb. It has been suggested*® 
that Semitic ideas have been fruitful here, but it is not necessary 
to assume this, for we can illustrate such rapprochement of 
divinities cognate to Zeus in other parts of Greece. And 
what Semitic trinity was there besides the Carthaginian ? 
Again, the multiplicity of the Greek polytheism is modified 
by the tendency to group and classify divinities. We have 
the circle of the twelve Olympians '5’, from which the merely 
local divine personages, and usually the deities of the lower 
world, were excluded. But the importance of this classification 
has been exaggerated. It is probably comparatively late, for 
Hesiod, the earliest theological systematizer, appears to have 
known no more of it than Homer knew. The first certain 
instances in cult are the dedication to the twelve gods 
at Salamis by Solon "8 and the altar erected by the 
younger Pisistratus in the dyopa at Athens; and Welcker 
supposes that Athens, where it was far more prominent 
than elsewhere, was the centre from which the worship 
spread. This worship can scarcely be supposed to have 
expressed any esoteric idea of any complex unity of god- 
head corresponding to a unity observed in nature; probably 
it was suggested by the ritualistic convenience of. grouping 
together the leading Hellenic cults. It is not found diffused 
widely over the Greek world, and at many of the places where 
it occurred—as for instance at Megara, Delos, Chalcis®, on 
the Hellespont, and at Xanthos—we may ascribe something to 


* Vide an article by Paucker in the Megarians and Chalcidians on Leon- 
Arch, Zeit. 1851, p. 379. tini, vowed sacrifice to the twelve 

> Theocles, the leader of the Chal- gods; this may point to the Megarian 
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Attic influence. Nor had it much importance for Greek 
religious belief, since the circle failed to include Dionysos 
and the divinities of the lower world, who came to be the 
most prominent in the later period of Greek mystic worship. . 
Earlier and less artificial than this is the classification 
of divinities according to their affinities or local connexion. 
On the latter ground we find the Theban tutelary deities 
grouped together: the chorus in the Seplem contra Thebas 
speak of a ovrréAeta or tamjyvpts of gods, and they pray to 
a company of eight*®. In the Swpplices, the Danaides pray 
at the common altar of the Argive gods, Zeus, Helios, 
Poseidon, and Apollo. In Homer we find Zeus, Athene. 
and Apollo frequently named together in adjurations; and 
in Athens the same trio were often mentioned, a fact upon 
which some strangely mystic theories have been built®. At 
Athens there was a local reason for this connexion, and na 
other divinities were so important for Greek life and thought 
as these, who were specially called ‘the guardians of the 
moral law®*. In accordance with their affinities of character 
we frequently find Greek deities falling into groups of three 
or two; we have the three or two Fates. the three or two 
Graces, the three Erinyes, the two Dioscuri or Anakes, the 
group of Demeter Persephone and Iacchos, of Aphrodite 
Peitho and Eros, and others besides. Further than this we 
cannot claim unity for Greek polytheistic cult, which shows 
quite as much tendency to multiply as to combine forms. 
But when we look at the religious literature, the answer 
is different. We have here to distinguish between the Zeus 
of legend and the Zeus as he appeared to the religious 
consciousness at serious moments. As Welcker® has well 
expressed it, Zeus is not only a god among other gods, 
but also God solely and abstractedly. In Homeric use 
©eds by itself is equivalent to Zeus*. And the usage of 


® Sept. c. Theb, 220, 251. 4 Griech. Gotterlehre, 1, p. 181. 
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the lyrical gnomic and dramatic poets allows us to say that, 
in their expressions of earnest and profound ethical and 
religious thought, their diction has a tone of monotheism, 
and Zeus and the abstract Oeds become synonyms. 

We are not obliged to see in this any trace of a primitive 
monotheistic idea, as Welcker would; it may be a later 
development, due to increased power of abstract thought. 
And at most it amounts not to monotheism but ‘heno- 
theism ’—if a very awkward term may be used to denote 
the exaltation of one figure in the polytheism till it over- 
shadows without supplanting or abolishing the others. 

Nevertheless, as we have noted already, there are a few 
passages in Greek philosophy and poetry that seem to assert 
the principle of monotheism. Usually, indeed, when the 
term ©eds or 1d Oetoy occurs in the fragments of the pre- 
Socratic philosophers, it may be more naturally given an 
impersonal or pantheistic sense; and the words of Xeno- 
phanes, ‘there is one God, greatest among gods and men, 
savour more of ‘henotheism’ than monotheism®. But the 
concluding chapters of the De ATundo, the Stoic theory de- 
scribed by Plutarch, the sentiment found among the yropuar 
of Philistion—‘ believe that a single providence of higher and 
lower things is God and reverence him with all thy strength >’ 
—show the monotheistic idea. 

However, the doctrine never affected the popular religion, 
which went a different path from that followed by the poets 
and philosophers. While these maintained that no images 
or sense-forms could express the true nature of the divinity, 
they only could have succeeded at most in infusing more 
spirituality into the people’s worship. The sacrifices and 
images rather increased than diminished, and in spite of 
Xenophanes’ protest against anthropomorphism, the Zeus 
Olympius of Pheidias, the masterpiece of Greek religious 
art, appeared to the whole Greek world as the full and 
triumphant realization of the divine idea in forms of sense. 


language itself is helping monotheistic * Clem. Strom. 5. 714 P. 
thought. > Mein. Frag. 4. 336, No. 16. 
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There is no inner reform traceable in Hellenic religion after 
the fifth century. The great change came from the pressure 
of alien cults, Semitic and Egyptian. In the witty narrative 
of Lucian *® Zeus pathetically complains that men neglect 
his worship, have deserted Dodona and Pisa, and have turned 
to the Thracian Bendis, the Egyptian Anubis, and the 
Ephesian Artemis. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 


THE RITUAL OF THE ZEUS-SACRIFICE. 


THE strange rites of the Diipolia, which have been briefly 
described in the text (p. 56), were regarded by Porphyry, who 
follows Theophrastus, as a mystic allusion to the guilty 
institution of a bloody sacrifice and to the falling away of 
mankind from a pristine state of innocence, when animal 
life was sacred and when the offerings to the gods were 
harmless cereal or vegetable oblations 1°, It is the explana- 
tion of a vegetarian defending a thesis. We do indeed find 
in the ritual of Zeus, as of other divinities °*, an occasional 
distinction between the bloodless offerings and the sacrifice 
which shed the blood of a victim. For instance, nothing 
but cakes, and not even wine, was allowed on the altar of 
Zeus “Imatos on the Acropolis; and Pausanias (1. 26, 5) con- 
trasts this with the dark and cruel rites in the worship of 
Zeus Lycaeus, just as he contrasts the worship of the Ka6apot 
Geol, ‘the pure gods,’ on the crest of the hill by Pallantium. 
The vngddAra, the ‘ wineless’ sacrifices, were perhaps ‘ innocent’ 
in the sense of excluding the animal victim, for they are 
identified by Plutarch with peAlomovda or libations of honey 
(Symp. Quaest. 4. 6, 2); and these were offered to Zeus 
Tewpyds, the agricultural god, Poseidon, the Winds, Mnemo- 
syne, the Muses, Eos, Helios, and Selene, the Nymphs, and 
Aphrodite Ourania, and even to Dionysos”. It is clear that 
this kind of sacrifice was not specially associated with the 
oldest period of the religion, for Dionysos and Aphrodite 

* For instance, in the worship of Diog. Laert. 8. 13. 
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Ourania are not the divinities of the primitive Greek. In 
Hellenic as in Semitic religions we have to recognize the 
distinction, which Prof. Robertson Smith was the first to 
emphasize, between the offering of the first-fruits of the 
harvest, which the worshippers laid upon the altar as a mere 
tribute, and the sacrifice at which, by means of a common 
sacramental meal, the whole tribe were brought into com- 
munion with their god (Religion of the Semites, pp. 218-227), 
The reasons he mentions are cogent for believing that the 
latter is the earlier of the two forms; we might believe this 
solely on the ground that the agricultural period was later 
thanthe nomadic. The erroneous supposition of Theophrastus 
was due partly to the vague popular conception of a golden 
age in which man was nourished by the spontaneous fruits 
of the earth and shed no blood, partly to the curious features 
that marked the ritual of some of the animal sacrifices, 
the lamentation, and the acknowledgement of guilt. It is 
only recently that some light has been thrown upon the 
ideas underlying this religious drama. In Mommsen’s 
Fleortologte, only a very superficial account of the Bovddrra is 
given; he regards it as a threshing-festival for reasons that 
are by no means convincing. It fell indeed about the end 
of the Attic harvest, about the beginning of July, and may 
certainly be regarded as some kind of harvest-commemo- 
ration recognizing Zeus as a deity of tillage. But this does 
not explain the strangeness of the ritual. So far as I am 
aware the only serious attempts to interpret the Bovddma in 
accordance with ideas known to prevail in early periods of 
human society have been made by Mannhardt, Prof. Robert- 
son Smith, and Mr. Frazer. In his essay on ‘ Sacrifice’ in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and in his Religion of the Semites 
(p. 28%), Prof. Robertson Smith suggests that we have to 
reckon with the survival of early totemistic ideas in that 
mysterious sacrifice on the Acropolis. An essential feature of 
totemism is that the society claims kindred with an animal- 
god or a sacrosanct animal, from whose flesh they habitually 
abstain, but which on solemn occasions they may devour 
sacramentally in order to strengthen the tie of kinship 
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between them and the divinity or the divine life. Now 
this writer lays stress on the appellative Bovddvos, the 
‘murderer of the ox,’ on the sense of guilt that rested on 
the slayers, on the exile of the priest who dealt the blow, and 
on the legend that connects the rite with the admission of 
a stranger into the tribal community, and draws the conclusion 
that the ox is so treated because he is regarded as a divine 
animal akin to the clan. Mr. Frazer's view in his admirable 
treatise, Zhe Golden Bough (vol. 2, pp. 38-41), is somewhat 
different ; he regards the ox as the representative of the corn- 
spirit*, whose flesh is eaten sacramentally, and who is killed at 
the end of the harvest that he may rise again with fresher 
powers of production. But this explanation of the Bouphonia 
appears not quite so satisfactory as the former, though it may 
well be applied to certain details of the rite. Mr. Frazer has 
collected evidence showing that the ox has been regarded by 
some primitive people, and even now is so regarded in certain 
districts of China, as the representative of the deity of vegeta- 
tion (vol. 2, pp. 22, 23, 41, 42), and he quotes on p. 42 the 
Chinese practice of forming an effigy of the ox and stuffing 
it full of grain, which may appear to illustrate the Athenian 
pretence of making a live ox out of the skin of the slain one 
stuffed with hay or grass. Instances also are given of the 
habit of mourning for the victim that has been slain with rites 
that seem to point to the worship of the deity of vegetation. 
And Mr. Frazer adduces other reasons than those natural to 
totemism that may explain why a primitive tribe may regard 
an animal in some way as divine, and may endeavour to 
conciliate it and make all possible reparation to it for taking 
its life; this may be due, for instance, to a desire to avoid 
a blood-feud with the animal’s kindred (vol. 2, pp. 113, 114) ; 
and from the same feeling the slayer may try to persuade 
his victim that it was not he who slew him, but some one else. 
‘It was the Russians who killed you,’ the Ostiaks are reported 
to say to the slain bear; ‘it was a Russian axe, or Russian 
knife,’ &c. (vol. 2, p. 111). In fact, totemism itself, the belief 
in an animal-ancestor of the clan or of the tribal kinship with 
* This view was first expressed by Mannhardt, Afy/hologische Forschungen, p. 68. 
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a certain sacred animal, is only a special form of the larger 
fallacy peculiar to the savage mind of regarding animals as 
moved by the same feelings and thoughts as mankind. We 
are then at liberty to assume totemism as a vera causa either 
in the present or the past, not whenever any kind of venera- 
tion is paid to the slaughtered or sacrificed animal, but only 
when we can detect some belief, latent or expressed, that the 
animal is in some way akin to the tribe. Now some such 
belief seems naturally implied in the ritual of the Bouphonia. 
Mr. Frazer's theory does not sufficiently explain why the 
slaying of the ox should awaken such a profound sense of 
guilt, as does not elsewhere seem to have been aroused by the 
slaying of the corn-spirit, when we examine the mass of 
evidence which he has collected; nor why the priest should 
be obliged to flee into temporary exile. On the other hand, 
the theory that we have here a survival of totemism would 
throw clearer light on these dark passages of ritual ; if the ox 
were of the same kindred as the worshipper, those who sacrificed 
him would feel as much sense of guilt as if kindred blood had 
been shed, and the same necessity that drove the slayer of 
a kinsman into exile would lie upon the Bovddvos. And this 
theory is confirmed by the legend that the admission of 
Sopatros into citizenship depended on his eating the. flesh of 
the ox at a sacramental meal with the rest of the citizens, 
whereby he became of one flesh with them; it is further 
confirmed by the existence of the Boutadae, the ox-clan, at 
Athens, whose mythic ancestor was Bovrns, a name that was 
given also to the officiating priest of the Diipolia. This theory 
of the origin of the rite might be reconciled with Mr. Frazer's, 
if we suppose that in this case the deity of vegetation, 
personified as the ox, has been taken as their totem by the 
agricultural tribe ; it is clear at any rate that in this worship, 
as in other Attic cults, Zeus has an agricultural character. 
Both the above-mentioned writers have collected ample 
evidence proving the primitive custom of killing the god in 
the form of a divine animal, and the sacramental eating of his 
flesh. But Mr. Frazer considers that totemism is not proved 
to have existed among the Aryan tribes, and that the assump- 
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tion that the ox is really the vegetation spirit gives us a vertor 
causa (loc. cit. vol. 2, p. 38). Looking at the Greeks only, we 
must certainly admit that, if their society was ever based on 
totemism, they had fortunately left this system very far behind 
them at the dawn of their history ; and we may admit that 
descent through the female, a fact that is usually found with 
totemism, cannot be proved to have existed at any time in 
any Greek community, though certain legends may lead us to 
suspect its existence. But an institution that has long passed 
out of actual life may still cast a shadow from a very remote 
past upon legend and practices of cult. And where we find 
indication that the animal that is venerated and occasionally 
sacrificed is regarded as akin to the worshipper, the survival of 
totemism here is the only hypothesis that seems to provide 
a reasonable key to the puzzle. A curious parallel to the 
Diipolia, as explained by Prof. Robertson Smith, might be 
found in the sacrifices to the Syrian goddess which are 
described by the pseudo-Lucian (De Dea Syria, c. 58). The 
worshippers sacrificed animals by throwing them headlong 
from the top of the Propylaea of her temple, and occasionally 
they threw down their own children, ‘calling them oxen.’ We 
are reminded of that curious story which will be noticed in 
a later chapter about the sacrificer in the Brauronian worship 
of Artemis, who offered up a goat ‘calling it his own daugh- 
ter. The same explanation may reasonably be offered for 
the strange ritual of Zeus Lycaeus, the wolf-god of the wolf- 
clan of the Lycaonids, of whose legend and worship human 
sacrifice and ‘lycanthropy,’ or the transformation of men into 
wolves, are prominent features ; and with the cult-legend of 
the Lycaonids Jahn has rightly compared the story about 
the origin of the worship of Zeus Lycoreios on Parnassus, 
which was founded by Deucalion, who landed here after the 
Flood and was escorted by wolves to the summit, where he 
built the city Lycoreta and the temple of Zeus °. 

But whether the ultimate explanation must be sought in 


* O. Jahn, Ber. ad. Sachs. Gesells. d. Norse legend, but cannot be proved true 
Wiss. 1847, p. 423. His view that the of Greek. 
wolf symbolizes the exile may be true of 
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totemism or in some other primitive fact, indubitable traces 
remain in the ritual of Zeus, as of other Hellenic divinities, 
of the ‘theanthropic’ animal, if this term invented by Prof. 
Robertson Smith may be used to denote the semi-divine 
semi-human animal of sacrifice. To the examples already 
given we may add one from Crete; the local legend of Mount 
Dicte spoke of the sow which nourished the infant Zeus and 
was held in especial sanctity by the Praisii!?. 

The fairly numerous ritual-stories in Greece about the 
substitution of the animal for the human victim may well have 
arisen from the deceptive appearance of many sacrifices where 
the animal offered was treated as human and sometimes 
invested with human attributes. In a later chapter I have 
suggested this as an explanation for the sacrifice to Artemis- 
Iphigenia ; it may apply also to the Laconian legend 
preserved by Plutarch (Parallela, 35), that Helen was led to 
the altar to be sacrificed in order to stay a plague, when an 
eagle swooped down and snatched the knife from the hand of 
the priest and let it fall upon a kid that was pasturing near 
the altar. As the cagle is the bird of Zeus, the myth testifies 
to the feeling that Zeus himself desired the milder offering in 
place of the human life. There is no doubt that the human 
offering was at certain times actually found in the Hellenic 
cults of Zeus; but it was probably not the primitive fact*, but 
a development from the sacrifice of the theanthropic animal, 
when this latter was misunderstood, and the idea arose that 
the human victim was what the god really desired and must 
be given in times of peril and disaster. We are told, for 
instance, by Clemens (754 P.) that the payor of Cleona averted 
hail and snow by animal offerings, probably to Zeus, but if 
a victim were wanting they began the sacrifice with shedding 
their own blood. 

The strange legend of Athamas and Zeus Laphystius, 
recorded by Herodotus and others, well illustrates the 
double view of human sacrifice and the confusion between 
the human and the animal offering. There are many apparent 

* I see the same suggestion has been _vol. 1, p. 329; cf. also Prof. Robertson 
made in Mr. Frazer’s Golden Bough, Smith, Joc. cit. p. 346. 
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contradictions and some alien elements in the story; a few 
essential and salient points may be noted here*. The eldest 
representative of Athamantid family must at certain times be 
offered to Zeus Laphystius; and the legends preserve the 
record that not only Phrixus, but Athamas himself, was 
brought to the altar. The family, that is, has a royal and 
sacred character ; and the practice of periodically slaying the 
god in the person of his human representative has been amply 
illustrated by Mr. Frazer. The next point of importance is 
that both father and son are rescued by the ram, a semi- 
divine animal endowed with human voice and miraculous 
power, and the ram itself is sacrificed to Zeus ®vfios. But 
the people of Halus in the time of Herodotus still maintained 
that the god was angry at missing his human prey, and that 
therefore this curse was laid on the descendants of the son of 
Phrixus, that each should be liable to sacrifice if he entered 
the prytaneum. The confusion in Herodotus’ account is too 
great to allow us to say positively whether the human 
sacrifice was actually carried out in his time or not; but 
Plato's statement in the A/zxos (315 C.) seems to point to the 
reality of it. The opposite view about the righteousness of 
the sacrifice is presented by the legend in Pausanias, that 
Zeus himself sent the ram as a substitute, just as Jehovah 
stayed the sacrifice of Isaac. And Herodotus himself, at the 
beginning of his account, seems to imply that the members of 
this family were under a curse because Athamas sinned in 
wishing to sacrifice his first-born; but the historian is not 
responsible for the contradiction, which was probably rooted 
in the popular thought. We can detect in the legends the 
feeling that the human victim or the divine animal is due to 
the god, and also the feeling that the deity himself sanctioned 
the more merciful rite. 

In the Diipolia, as in the Laphystius cult, we see that the 
ideas of human and animal sacrifice are blended ; and we can 
discover in both an allusion to the divinity of the field or the 
pasture. For each legend represents the sacrifice as a means 


* Vide ® and ®, and Apollod. 1. 9. 
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of averting dearth, and the ram would naturally be the sacred 
animal of a pastoral tribe. The importance of the ram in the 
Zeus-ritual is attested not only by the legend of Athamas, 
but by the religious significance of the Ards xwdiov, ‘ the 
fleece of God,’ which was spread under the feet of those who 
were being purified in the scirophoria at Athens !%8. We 
may believe that this use of it was dictated by the feeling 
that this contact with the sacred animal helped to restore 
those who had incurred pollution to the favour of the god. 
Somewhat similar was the custom of which we have record in 
the worship of Zeus on Mount Pelion, to whose altar, in time 
of excessive heat and drought, chosen youths ascended clad in 
the fresh skins of rams, probably to pray for rain®?», 

It has been maintained by Overbeck, following Parthey °, 
that even the figure of Zeus Ammon, the ram-god, was native 
Hellenic, and not derived from Egypt. But this theory was 
based chiefly on a mistake about the monumental evidence 
from Egypt ; it was supposed that the Egyptian god Amoun 
was never represented with ram’s horns or head. But Lepsius 
has shown that he was so represented on many monuments, 
and it is certain that the worship of the Egyptian ram-god of 
this name spread to the Libyan oasis of Siwa, and was thence 
adopted by the Greek colony of Cyrene towards the end of 
the seventh century, and travelled from Cyrene into Greece, 
at first only to Thebes and the coast of Laconia. The type 
of the god with ram’s horns would never have appeared in 
Greek art of the fifth century, as it did, except through the 
influence of Egypt; the Hellenic sculptors of this age could 
mever have represented their own native supreme god with 
any touch of theriomorphic character. But the type would 
seem the more natural, especially in Thebes and North Greece, 
because of the long-recognized sacred association of the 
animal and the god. 

The ram and the bull were the chief sacrificial victims, and 


® Vide Overbeck, A'unst-Alythologie,  Acgypt. Sprache, 1877, p.8; ‘Ammon’ 
I, p. 273; Parthey, Abhkandl. Berl. in Roscher’s Lexthon by E. Meyer, 
Akad. 1862, ‘Das Orakel und die Oase Zphem. Arch. 1893, pp. 178-191. 
des Ammon’; Lepsius, Zestschrift fsir 
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more than others bore a sacred character in the ritual of Zeus. 
But in certain cults the goat also may have possessed some- 
thing of the same significance. The title alyo@ayos, ‘ the goat- 
eater,’ is found among the titles of Zeus 4%, though we do 
not know the locality of the cult in which the name was in 
vogue; on the analogy of similar appellatives, we can certainly 
conclude that the name was derived from actual cult, from 
some sacrificial ceremony in which the god was supposed to 
partake of the flesh of one of his favourite animals. The 
goat was sacrificed at Halicarnassus to Zeus Ascraeus, and 
the record of the ritual recalls in one point the account of the 
Diipolia; the animal that approached the altar was chosen 
for sacrifice ***, The other evidence for the sacred character 
of the goat in the Zeus-ritual is mainly indirect ; we cannot 
lay stress on the part played by this animal in the story of 
the god’s birth, for this is a Cretan legend, in which Zeus and 
Dionysos are probably confused. The goat appears on the 
coins of the Phrygian Laodicea, and is there considered to be an 
emblem of Zeus “Ace:s*; but this is probably a Graeco-Syrian 
divinity. Apart from the evidence supplied by the cult- 
term alyoddyos, the question whether the goat stood ever in 
the same relation as the ox and the ram to the god and his 
worshippers depends on the view that is taken of the aegis. 
The term alytoxos does not seem to have been in vogue in 
later Greek religion as an actual cult-title, but its prevalence 
in the Homeric poetry might lead us to suppose that once 
this significance had belonged to it. But if Zeus was ever 
worshipped or habitually regarded as ‘the holder of the aegis,’ 
what was the aegis? According to Preller and Roscher, it is 
the storm-cloud fraught with lightning and thunder, which 
was imagined to be the weapon of Zeus, and which afterwards, 
perhaps by a false etymology, became misinterpreted as 
a goat-skin. A different explanation has been suggested by 
Prof. Robertson Smith in his article on ‘Sacrifice,’ namely, that 
the aegis on the breast of Athena is only the skin of the 
animal associated with her in worship. It is partly a question 


* Head, Hist. Num. 566. 
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of etymology. That the word and its compounds had 
a meteorological sense cannot be denied. Aeschylus uses it 
for the storm-wind in the Choephori (592), and we have the 
words xaratyls, xardi€é and xaratyl(ew of the same meaning. 
On the other hand, we have clear proof that writers after 
Homer often used the term alyls in the sense of goat-skin. 
Herodotus tells us that the Libyans wore goat-skins (afyeat), 
and that the Greeks borrowed the aegis of Athena from Libya 
(4. 189); Euripides makes his Cyclops recline on a shaggy 
goat-skin (SagupdAAw éy alyid:, Cycl. 360); Diodorus declares 
that Zeus was called alyloxos because he wore the skin of the 
goat that suckled him (5. 70) ; and the pseudo-Musaeus, quoted 
by Eratosthenes (Ca/ast. 13, p. 102 R), also explains it as the 
skin of the goat Amalthea, which Zeus used as a battle-charm 
against the Titans, 3:4 ro dtpwrtov aitys cal PoBepdv. Again, we 
are told by Hesychius(s. v.), on the authority of Nymphodorus, 
that the word was used by the Laconians in the sense of 
a shield, and this use may be illustrated by the statement of 
Pausanias that the Arcadians occasionally wore the goat-skin 
for this purpose in battle ; lastly, we have the title peAavaryts 
applied to Dionysos, and, as this god has much to do with 
goats and nothing at all with whirlwinds, it could only mean 
‘the wearer of the black goat-skin,’ and it is so explained by 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Acharn. 146). It is important 
in judging of Roscher's interpretation to note that the word 
is never used for a cloud. Can we now suppose that of the 
two distinct meanings noted above, one is in some way 
derived from the other? Could a word originally denoting 
‘whirlwind ’ come by any logical development of idea to mean 
a goat-skin? It is difficult to say this. Or did the word 
which first meant goat-skin come to be used for a whirlwind ? 
One cannot see why it should; large waves were called 
goats (atyes), according to Artemidorus (2. 12), but that sug- 
gests no reason why whirlwinds should be called goat-skins, 
Possibly the two meanings really belong to two entirely 
distinct words. What seems clear is that in the post-Homeric 
period the sense ‘ goat-skin’ predominates over the other. 
It remains to examine the significance of the aegis in Homer, 
VOL. I. H 
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who is our earliest authority and who sometimes describes 
it minutely. There is nothing in the Homeric passages to 
show that the word connoted any meteorological or other 
elemental phenomena. The aegis, in his poetry, belongs 
especially to Zeus, but also to Athena; Apollo wields it only 
as the vicegerent of Zeus. In Book 2. 446, Athena stirs up 
the Achaeans, ‘bearing the revered aegis, the deathless and 
immortal, wherefrom a hundred all-golden tassels wave, all 
well woven (or well twisted, évmAexées), each worth in price 
a hundred oxen.’ In Book 4. 166, Agamemnon prophesies 
that Zeus will ‘ shake the dark aegis against the whole city of 
Troy, wroth at their perjury.’ Again, in Book 5. 738, it is 
described as part of the accoutrement of Athena: ‘she cast 
about her shoulders the tasselled aegis, the thing of terror that 
is set all about with Fear, and wherein is Strife,and the might 
of Battle, and chill Pursuit, and the Gorgon’s head,... the 
sacred sign of Zeus the Aegis-holder.’ When Apollo bears it 
against the Achaeans, it is described (14. 309) as ‘ shaggy all 
about, and as wrought by the smith-god, Hephaestus, for 
Zeus to wield for the fear of men; when he shakes it in the 
face of the Danai, their hearts fail within them, as the hearts 
of the suitors sank in the hall of Odysseus, when in the midst 
of the fight Athena held up on high the sign of the man- 
destroying aegis. It serves as a covering for the body of 
Hector, which Apollo wraps in the aegis, that must be here 
regarded as some soft substance, to protect it from laceration 
when Achilles drags it about. Lastly, in the theomachia 
(21. 400), Ares hurls his spear against the aegis on Athena’s 
breast, ‘the dread aegis against which not even the thunder- 
bolt of Zeus can prevail,’ a poetical expression for its invin- 
cibleness. Evidently there is not the most distant allusion 
in all this to atmospheric phenomena, whirlwind, cloud, or 
lightning. The aegis is something that can be put round the 
body as a shield or breastplate, and something in which things 
could be wrapped ; it is shaggy and has metal ornament— 
golden tassels for instance ; above all, it is a most potent and 
divine battle-charm, which strikes terror into the enemy. 
It is not in Homer a symbol for the whirlwind, nor can we 
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imagine how such a thing as Homer describes ever could 
have been a symbol for it. There are only two passages in 
Homer where it is mentioned in any connexion with storm 
or cloud, and in neither of these is the connexion essential at 
all. In Book 17. 593, Zeus is said to take the tasselled 
gleaming aegis, and to cover Ida in clouds, ‘and having 
lightened, he thundered mightily, and shook the aegis, and 
gave victory to the Trojans and put fear in the Achaeans.’ 
But the aegis is not said to cause the cloud or the thunder; 
it is only used here as elsewhere as a battle-charm to inspire 
terror. In Book 18. 204-206, it is said that Athena, when 
Achilles was going unarmed to the trenches, ‘ cast around his 
mighty shoulders the tasselled aegis. And about his head 
she set a golden cloud, and kindled gleaming fire therefrom.’ 
The aegis on his unarmed breast is evidently a battle-charm ; 
it is entirely distinct from the golden cloud about his head. 
It would be an appropriate sense for all the Homeric passages 
if we understood it as a magic goat-skin, endowed with 
miraculous properties, especially powerful to inspire terror 
and to protect the wearer in battle ; but occasionally wielded 
by Zeus when he wished to cause thunder or to gather clouds, 
just as Poseidon might take his trident when he wished to 
cause an earthquake. Now there is no reason why the aegis 
of Zeus should be different from the aegis of Athena, and 
the latter divinity has nothing especially to do with storm and 
lightning. but is pre-eminently a battle-goddess. Her aegis is 
represented usually as a shaggy fell; the fringe of serpents is 
added by the early artists to intensify its terrifying character, 
just as snakes were sometimes the badge on the warrior’s 
shield : they could not possibly have been added as the symbol 
of storm, in any case an inappropriate symbol for this goddess ; 
for the aegis as described by Homer has no serpents; and if 
the post-Homeric artist attached them to it for the purpose 
that RKoscher (s.v. Aegis, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon) supposes, 
namely to symbolize the lightning, we must then say that 
the vase-painter mysteriously rediscovered a meteorological 
symbolism in the aegis of which Homer was ignorant, and 
which, if once there, had died out before the Homeric period. 
H 2 
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There is every reason to suppose that the goat-skin had 
a ritualistic and not a meteorological significance. In certain 
cults in Greece, the goat possessed the mysterious and sacred 
character of a ‘ theanthropic’ animal, akin to the divinity and 
the worshipper ; namely, in the worship of Dionysos, ‘the god 
of the dark goat-skin,’ and of the Brauronian Artemis, to 
whom a mythical Athenian offered a goat, ‘calling it his 
daughter’ (Eustath. // p. 331, 26). The goat had a sacred and 
tabooed character in the worship of Athena on the Acropolis, 
and once a year was solemnly offered her (Varro, De Agricult. 
I. 2, 19). It would be quite in accord with the ideas of 
a primitive period, when the divinity and the worshipper and 
the victim were all closely akin, that Athena should be clothed 
in the skin of her sacred animal, and that in this, as in many 
other cases which Mr. Frazer has noted in his recent book, 
the sacrificial skin should possess a value as a magical charm. 
Being used in the ritual of the war-goddess, it was natural 
that it should come to be of special potency in battle; but 
the skin of the sacred animal of the tribe ought also to have 
a life-giving power as well, and it is interesting to find that 
the aegis in an Athenian ceremony possessed this character 
also, being solemnly carried round the city at certain times to 
protect it from plague or other evil, and being taken by the 
priestess to the houses of newly married women, probably to 
procure offspring. The last practice is strikingly analogous 
to the use of the goat-skin of Juno in the Roman Lupercalia, 
where it was employed for the purification of women (Serv. 
Aen. 8. 343). Now this usage at Athens must certainly 
be pre-Homeric, for in recent times the close association of 
Athena with the goat had faded away. But if there is this 
evidence pointing to the belief that Athena acquired the aegis 
from some ritual, in which the sacred goat was sacrificed to 
her, it is a reasonable hypothesis that Zeus, who is once called 
‘the devourer of goats ‘**,’ acquired it from the same source. 
As his worshippers advanced, they tended to associate him - 
with the more civilized animals; but we can best explain the 
facts examined on the supposition that in his ritual, as in 
Athena's, the goat was a sacred animal, and that therefore its 
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skin was a badge of his power, but that as the goat-ritual died 
out,the aegis in the hands of the supreme god becamea magical 
charm, an emblem of terror, of which the true meaning was 
concealed by much poetical and artistic embellishment, but 
was never entirely lost. 

Down to the close of Greek religion, the animal-sacrifices 
were the chief part of the ritual of Zeus, and there was no 
reform in the direction that Theophrastus desired. The god 
remained a devourer of entrails (omAayxvordpos), a feaster 
(elAamwaor}js), as he was termed in Cyprus, who delighted in 
the blood of bulls and rams (Athenae. 174 D)*. It is true that 
the bloodless sacrifice, the offerings of corn and fruits which 
were occasionally made to him, appeared to certain minds to 
be the purer ritual ; the prayer contained in a fragment of 
Euripides, where appeal is made to Zeus and Hades as to 
one god, is proffered with a sacrifice which the poet feels 
to be the more acceptable—‘ the sacrifice without fire of all 
the fruits of the earth poured forth in abundance on the 
altar.’ It is true also that among the Greek as among the 
Hebrew people the higher natures came to take a deeper and 
more spiritual view about sacrifice than that which was 
presented by the state-ritual ; in the Pythagorean philosophy, 
as elsewhere in Greek literature, we come upon the advanced 
reflection that righteousness was the best sacrifice. that the 
poor man’s slight offering, ‘the widow’s mite,’ availed more 
with the deity than hecatombs of oxen. But though these 
ideas may have penetrated the minds of some of the wor- 
shippers, the ritual remained unchanged till the end of 
paganism, even human sacrifices continuing in vogue in 
certain parts of the Roman empire, according to Porphyry 
(De Abstin. 2. 54-57), till the time of Hadrian. The Greek 
was more conservative in ritual than in any other part of his 
life, feeling, as Lysias felt, that ‘it was worth while to continue 
making the same sacrifice to the gods, if for no other reason, 
still for the sake of luck’ (Kara Nixopax. R. 854). 


® Cf. ‘ExaropBaios, Hesych. s. v.: Zevs ty Toprivy, wai mapa Kapot xai Kpnoi. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CULT-MONUMENTS OF ZEUS. 


THE oldest worship of Zeus, as of all other Greek divinities, 
was without an image, and remained so on Mount Lycaeum 
and probably elsewhere for a longer time than the other 
cults. In Homer we have an explicit reference to an idol of 
Athene and an allusion to one of Apollo, but no hint that 
he ever knew of an image of Zeus. And the most archaic 
statues that have come down to us are representations of 
Artemis and perhaps Apollo, but not of the Supreme God. 
The reason why the most primitive religion, both of Greece 
and Rome, was destitute of images, was, of course, want of 
imagination and helplessness of hand rather than the piety 
that Clemens claims for the Pelasgians; but obviously this 
would not explain why, when the iconic age had begun, the 
cult of Zeus was later in admitting the iconic form than the 
other divinities. We may allow that the cause here lay in 
a certain religious reserve. 

For a long period he was worshipped on the mountain 
tops with altar and sacrifice only; in the next stage, or 
during the same period, certain aniconic objects were conse- 
crated to him. The strangest of these was the stone which 
Pausanias saw near Gythium in Laconia, upon which Orestes 
had sat and had been healed of his madness, ‘and which had 
been called Zeus the stayer in the Dorian tongue*.’ We may 
suppose that this was a meteoric stone which had become 
invested with magical and medicinal qualities, but its title is 
remarkable; the significance of the worship of Zeus Kepav- 


* Sce above, p. 46. 
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vos in Arcadia has been noticed, in which the god seemed 
altogether identified with the phenomenon; the same identi- 
fication appears in this local legend of Laconia, only that the 
level of the religious thought is here still lower as the stone 
is a more palpable and material thing than the lightning. 
Now there is a very great difference for religious thought 
between the consecration of the stone to Zeus and its identi- 
fication with him, but in language the difference would be 
only as between a nominative and genitive. And Pausanias 
may have made this slight mistake in recording the local 
term. But he is not usually careless in giving the popular 
designations of monuments, and accepting his account of it 
we may regard this stone, which probably exists still, as the 
oldest monument of Zeus-worship. 

There is less difficulty about his statement that the &yaAya 
of Zeus MeAlxtos was wrought in the form of a pyramid at 
Sicyon, standing near to a pillar-shaped Artemis '8>, We 
must suppose that the pyramid was worshipped not as the 
god but rather as the emblem of the god; and in the same 
way we may interpret the pillar that stands in the middle 
of the scene on the vase of Ruvo, where Oinomaos and Pelops 
are taking the oath, the column of which is inscribed with 
the word AlOZ*. A religious monument of the same class 
is the conical stone that appears on coins of Seleucia, with 
the inscription Zeus Kdauos °. 

When we consider the earliest human representations of 
Zeus, and enquire how far they express the various physical 
and moral conceptions that we have found in the oldest cults, 
we find that the earlier religious art, in dealing with the 
divine forms, had very little power of moral or spiritual 
expression. It was long before it could imprint ethical and 
personal character or any inner life on the features ; and the 
symbols that it employs are usually of physical meaning, such 
as the crown of flowers, or vine-leaves, or the thunderbolt, 
or are mere personal badges, such as the bow of Apollo or 
Artemis, or the trident of Poseidon. It could, and did, help 


* Plate I a. > Head, Hist. Num. p. 661. 
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itself out by means of inscriptions: but not till a later period 
could it become an adequate vehicle of expression for the 
manifold religious thought that was embodied in the literature 
and legends and cults. The monuments of the earlier period 
could only illustrate part of the religion that has been 
described. The physical supremacy of Zeus in the three 
realms was quaintly expressed by that ancient {davoyv of the 
three-eycd Zeus, the avd@nyue on the citadel of Argos that was 
said to have been brought from Troy, if we accept the 
explanation of Pausanias that this was the sky-Zeus united 
with the Zevs Karay@cévtos whom Homer mentions and the Zeus 
*EvdAvos to whom Aeschylus refers, and we may accept it until 
a more probable can be found*. The legend concerning the 
origin of the Trojan image would accord with the fact 
mentioned already of the prevalence of this conception of 
a triple Zeus in Asia Minor. The clearest illustration of the 
same idea in more mature art is given by a vase from Chiusi 
which displays three forms of Zeus, all carrying the lightning, 
and one the trident®. Such a representation is exceedingly 
rare among genuinely Hellenic monuments; for we cannot 
include among these the representations of Zeus Osogos, the 


® Dr. Mayer in his Die Giganten und 
Tilanen, pp. 111-114, considers that 
this three-eyed idol could not possibly 
be Zeus, but must originally have been 
some Titanic nature-power allied to 
Cyclops. He thinks the symbolism 
too monstrous for Zeus, and wonders 
why the artist did not represent him 
with the lightning or eagle, trident or 
Cerberos, if he intended his figure for 
the triple Zeus, as Pausanias supposed. 
His arguments do not seem to me con- 
clusive; it is hard to say it was a very 
unnatural symbolism in the very primi- 
tive period to represent the being who 
saw in three worlds as a three-cyed 
person; and I do not see what more 
natural meaning Dr. Mayer finds in 
them if the three eyes really belonged to 
a Cyclops; anda three-eyed Cyclops is 
after all a very doubtful person. The 
primitive sculptor might have put a tri- 


dent and the lightning into the hands of 


‘ this fdavov, if he had been able to open 


the hands and part the fingers at all; 
but in the very earliest xoana the hands 
are clenched at the side and the fingers 
are not yet parted. But what this figure 
was originally does not concern us here. 
It is clear that long before Pausanias 
the people had interpreted the idol as 
Zeus and had associated it with the 
legend of Priam; regarding it as Zeus, 
they may well have explained the three 
eyes as Pausanias did, for this triple 
character of Zeus was recognized in 
prevalent popular cults. Therefore there 
is some ground for still quoting the 
xoanon as a monument illustrative of 
that character of the god. 

> Pl. Ib: cf. gems published by 
Overbeck, Assst-A/yth., Gemmentaf. 3, 
nos. 7, 8, p. 259. 
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Zeus-Poseidon of Caria, who is found on a coin of Mylasa, of 
the period of Septimius Severus, holding the trident with 
a crab by his feet*. But the chthonian Zeus undoubtedly 
appeared in the group of Zeus-Hades of Athene Itonia 
at Coronea,— which Pausanias and Strabo“ both mention, 
the one naming the god Zcus, the other Hades». And we 
have a small statuette in the British Museum which shows 
the god in his double character with Cerberos on the one 
side of his throne and the eagle on the other (PI. Ic). And 
through all the periods of Greek art this affinity is expressed 
in the close resemblance which the type of Zeus bears to that 
of Hades, the distinct character of the latter being marked 
by the more gloomy countenance and the more sombre 
arrangement of hair®. 

It is obvious that many of the functions of Zeus in the 
physical world, which were commemorated in many of the 
cults, could not be easily expressed with clearness in the 
monuments. What, for instance, could have been the repre- 
sentation in the archaic period of Zeus ‘érios? Even in the 
later period, when a far greater power of natural symbolism 
had been gained, we find only one or two monuments that 
can be regarded as a representation of the rain-god ; namely, 
a head of Zeus in the Berlin Museum4, wearing an oak-crown 
and with matted hair, as if dripping with water, which Over- 
beck, following Braun, interprets with good reason as a head 
of Zeus Dodonaeus, or more specially of Zeus Naios: and 
again, the type of Zeus on certain Ephesian coins of Antoninus 
Pius, that represent him enthroned near a grove of cypress- 
trees, with a temple below him, while rain-drops are seen 
descending from him upon a recumbent mountain-god below®. 
Such a theme was obviously better adapted to painting 
or to relief-work than to sculpture. Of all his physical 
attributes none so frequently appear in the monuments as 

® Head, Hist. Num. 529; Overb. loc. Serapis are more conveniently studied 
cit., p. 269. in connexion with the divinities of the 

> For a probable reproduction of lower world. 
this group see Athena-Monumenis, 4 Overb. Kunst-Myth. 1, p. 233. 


p. 328. ° DA. K. 2. no. 14; Overb. Atnst- 
¢ The cult and monuments of Zeus Afyth. 1, p. 226, Miinztaf. 3. 22. 
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those of the thunderer. The thunderbolt appears in the 
oldest vase-paintings, and was probably his most common 
emblem in very early sculpture: for although Pausanias does 
not mention it in his record of the most archaic Zeus- 
statues*, his silence is inconclusive, for the symbol was so 
common that it did not always claim special mention; and 
the oldest art stood in the greatest need of so obvious a proof 
of personality. A very early bronze, found at Olympia’, 
presents a type of Zeus Kepavmos striding forward and hurling 
the bolt which must have been widely prevalent, as it appears 
on an archaistic coin of Messene and is found in a large series 
of coins of other cities*°. The thunderbolt itself seems to 
have been worshipped as an emblem of Zeus at Seleucia near 
Antioch, for we find it represented by itself on a throne on 
the coins of this city’; and coins of Cyrrhus preserve the 
figure and inscription of Zeus KaratBdrns, seated on a rock 
holding the lightning with his eagle at his feet®. In the 
peaceful assemblages or processions of the gods—a common 
theme of ancient vase-painting—in scenes such as the birth of 
Athene, the apotheosis of Heracles, as well as in such dramatic 
and violent subjects of archaic relief-work as the battle with 
the giants on the Megarian treasury, or the contest with 
Typhon on the gable of the Acropolis, the thunderbolt is the 
weapon and mark of Zeus. The other sign which has been 
supposed usually, though on insufficient ground, to indicate 
the thunderer, the aegis or goat-skin, appears on the arm of 
Zeus in the representations on the Pergamene frieze, where he 
is warring against the giants, but it is extremely rare in 
public monuments. The coins of Bactria show it, and late 


* The statue by Ascarus the Theban, 
at Olympia, which probably belonged 
to the late archaic period, held the 
thunderbolt in the right hand, Paus. 5. 
24, I. 

b Baumeister, Denkm. Klass. Alterth. 
p- 2134, fig. 2378. 

© Messene, Gardner-Imhoof-Blumer, 
Num. Com. Pl. P 4,5; Athens, B B1; 
Megara, A 4; Corinth, E go; Patrae, R 
12; Aegium, Head, Hist. Num. p. 348 ; 


Cierium of Thessaly, Head, p. 249; 
Cyzicus, Afus. Hunter. 24, 16; Ambra- 
cia, Head, p. 270; Bruttium, 2d. p. 78 ; 
Petelia, 26. p. gt ; Acarnania, 24. p. 283 ; 
Aegina, 76. p. 334; Bactria, 26, 702: 
cf. Zeus standing with lowered thunder- 
bolt on coins of Athens, Gardner, Num. 
Com. B B 2, 3; Corinth, 26. E 89; 
Sicyon, #6. H ro. 

4 Head, Hist. Num. p. 661. 

° Jb, p. 684. 
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coins of Alexandria*, and a few statues and gems, of which 
the most famous is the cameo at Venice, on which the 
aegis on the breast and the oak-crown occur together. The 
meaning of this conjunction of attributes has been much 
debated. The oak-crown would seem to refer to Dodona, 
being the badge of Zeus on the coins of the Epirot kings. 
But what does the aegis mean? Is it here an ensign of 
war and victory of the Zeus “Apecos who was worshipped in 
Epirus, or, as Overbeck regards it, a sign of the fertilizing 
cloud? Either sense would agree with the local cults of 
Dodona and the Epirote country, in which Zeus Naios and 
Zevs "Apetos were indigenous. But the literary record fails to 
show that the aegis bore any direct reference to the cloud, 
and we ought not to assume that it had this meaning in the 
monuments. And those cult-names that express the warlike 
or victorious god—‘Apewos, orpatnyds, or tpotaios, might be 
better applied to the aegis-bearing Zeus. 

But even in the archaic monuments, whether it is his 
physical or his moral nature that is represented, the pacific 
and benign character prevails, and the reason is not far to 
seek>. It was in the oldest and most primitive cults that 
the dark and sinister aspect of the worship was in strongest 
relief; but these on the whole remained without an image, 
and almost all the earlier representations of Zeus belong to 
the later archaic period, when gloomy and terrifying forms 
were beginning to be refined away. In the statues of this 
period at Olympia recorded by Pausanias we find two men- 
tioned in which, though the thunderbolt was held in his hand, 
his head was crowned with lilies or other flowers*. The more 
peaceful form of the god with the lowered thunderbolt is 
a type created in the archaic period and is found frequently 
among the later monuments“. And in the later periods of 
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* Bactrian coin of third century B.C., 
Head, op. cit. 702: the tassels hanging 
down show that the covering of Zeus’ 
left arm is no ordinary chlamys. Alex- 
andrian coin with inscription, Zebs Neée- 
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Myth. 1, p. 218. 
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Greek art we can find monuments that express his benign 
influence in the physical world. The Hours and Graces, 
the powers of birth and fruitfulness, were carved on the 
throne of the Olympian Zeus; the form of Zeus Kapzo- 
ddrys, the giver of fruits, appears on a coin of Prymnesos, 
holding ears of corn*; and onacoin of Aetna of the early 
part of the fifth century B.C., on which Zeus is represented 
‘enthroned and holding a thunderbolt, his right arm is 
resting on a vinestock, possibly with some reminiscence 
of some cult of Zeus as god of the vintage®. Ona coin of 
Halicarnassus® of the imperial period we may see the figure 
of Zeus ’Acxpaios, of whose cult we have record there, in the 
strange type of the bearded divinity in long robes with 
a crown of rays about his head, who stands between two 
oak-trees. 

Lastly, there are sundry coins that illustrate the worship of 
Zeus ’Axpaios, the god who dwells on the heights; the repre- 
sentation on the coin of Aetna is very similar to the coin- 
type of Gomphi? of the third century B.C., where the rock 
on which he is enthroned may allude to his worship on 
Mount Pindus; and the inscription Zeds ’Axpaios occurs on 
late coins of Smyrna®. 

If we except the type of Zeus Olympius, which will be 
afterwards considered, scarcely any canonical monument has 
survived belonging to those cults that were of the greatest 
national importance. As regards the Arcadian worship, 
a small bronze in the Bonn Museum‘, representing Zeus with 
a wolf-skin around the back of his head, may allude to Zeus 
Lyceius; but this cannot have been an accepted national 
type, for that worship on Mount Lycaeum was in all probability 
always without an image, and the head of Zeus on certain 
Arcadian coins® has no similarity to this. Nor again, if 
we look to Crete, is it possible to discover what was the chief 
cult-image of Zeus Kpynrayevns. We have many representa- 


* Coin Pl. A 2. Vide Ramsay in Aft#7. 4 Head, p. 251. 
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tions® on reliefs and on coins of the infancy and nurture of 
Zeus, and various groups of the child and the goat that 
nourished him. . But though the myth gained a certain 
national importance, so that ‘the community of Crete,’ the 
‘Kpnrév xowdv, could take for its device the child seated on 
the round emblem of the world with the goat standing by», 
yet all these representations are late, and belong more to 
mythology than religion; and the monuments disclose a 
certain variation in the myth; for instance, on coins of 
Cydonia of the fourth century B.c.°, the child is being 
suckled not by a goat but by a bitch. There is, in fact, 
only very slight evidence for the belief that the child-god 
was ever an actual object of real cult. The Zets Kpnrayenjs 
mentioned in inscriptions }~®, and on two or three coins, was 
evidently a title of the mature god. <A coin of Hierapytna 
and one of Polyrrhenion‘’, both of the time of Augustus, 
show the bearded head of Zeus with this inscription; and 
the whole figure, hurling a thunderbolt and surrounded by 
stars, appears on Cretan coins of the period of Titus® 
Neither is there any youthful representation of Zeus Dictaeus, 
whom we find on the fourth-century coins of Praesus in 
Crete’ as a mature god enthroned and holding sceptre and 
eagle. A very striking and peculiar type is that of Zeus 
FeAxavés on fourth-century coins of Phaestus, who is seated 
on a stump under a tree holding a cock, and has the 
youthful form and much of the air of Dionysos, to whom, 
as has been pointed out, he closely approximates in Cretan 
worship 8. 

We have no record of any temple-image of the Dodonean 
Zeus; but the oak-crowned head on the coins of Thessaly 
and Epirus are rightly interpreted as referring to the oracular 
god of Dodona. The former were struck by the Magnetes 


® Overbeck, loc. cit., pp. 322-338. Num. p. 384. 


b 7b. Miinztaf. 5. 2. { Coin PL A 3. 
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and the Thessali in the first half of the second century B.C.*, 
and may show the survival in this region of the tradition of 
a Thessalian Dodona in Phthia. More important is the series 
of oak-crowned heads on the coins of Epirus», struck in the 
reigns of Alexander and Pyrrhus, and on the gold staters of 
the former king we may possibly detect in the countenance 
the expression of a mental quality proper to the god 
of divination. The oak-crown is not infrequently found in 
other representations of Zeus, not only on coins, but in works 
of plastic art®; probably borrowed from Dodona originally, it 
may have become a merely conventional symbol, and cannot 
by itself be taken to prove any direct association with Dodo- 
naean cult. 

The head of Zeus on the coins of Halus alludes no 
doubt to the cult of Zeus Laphystius, but does not at all 
reflect the character of the worship*. A few other local cult- 
names, which may be illustrated by representations on coins, 
may be here mentioned, such as Zeus Ainesios, whose head is 
seen on fourth-century coins of Proni®, Zeus Aetnaeos on the 
fifth-century coins of Aetna already mentioned, Zeus Sala- 
minios‘ represented on Cypriote coins of the Roman period, 
erect and holding patera and sceptre with an eagle on his 
wrist. On late coins of Alexandria® we find the inscription 
Zeus Nemeios, and a representation of him lying on the back 
of his eagle, a purely fanciful type which certainly bore no 
special significance for Nemean cult. The seated Zeus who 
is seen on the Archemorus vase of Ruvo in converse with 
Nemea*, may be called Zeus Nemeios, but obviously the 
figure has not the character of a cult-monument. The only 
representation that may claim to be a monument of the actual 
worship of this deity is the device on an Argive coin of 
Marcus Aurelius, on which we see a naked Zeus standing 


® Head, Hust. Num. p. 256; Brit. 1, Head, p. 251. 
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with his right hand supported on his sceptre, and his left hand 
behind him with an eagle near his feet. From the prevalence 
of this figure on the Argive coins, Professor Gardner concludes 
that we have here a copy of the statue carved by Lysippus 
for the temple of Argos*. The cult of Zeus Olympius was 
widespread *’, and his name is inscribed on many coins. But 
we cannot suppose that the inscription attests any connexion 
with the local worship of Olympia, as the name ’OdAdvymos 
came to have the most general signification. But no doubt 
the representations of Zeus under this title were often modelled 
on the great Pheidian masterpiece in Elis,as we find when we 
examine the type on the coins of Megara, Prusa°, Antioch 4, 
and other cities. 

Of the various political ideas attaching to the Zeus-worship 
there were comparatively few that were expressed in the monu- 
ments of religious art, and those works are still fewer which 
we can use as illustrations of public cult. For instance, many 
attempts have been made to discover the Zeus Polieus of 
Athens. The text of Pausanias has been interpreted as 
proving that there was an older and a later statue of this 
god on the Acropolis, the later having been executed by 
Leochares, who in some way modified the traditional form. 
This may be so, but the words of Pausanias are rather loose, 
and do not at all of necessity imply that the statue carved by 
Leochares was named Zeus Polieus. Jahn sees in the Attic 
archaic coins that display the god striding forward and hurl- 
ing the thunderbolt a preservation of the archaic type of the 
god of the city®. The motive reminds us of that of the 
archaic Athena Polias, and being more violent is probably 
earlier than the more peaceful representation of Zeus with 
the lowered thunderbolt which is found on another archaic 
coin of Athens‘, and which Overbeck is more inclined to 
regard as a copy of the early statue on the Acropolis®&. We 


* Coin Pl.A 13. Num. Comm. Paus., Fig. K. 
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then find on another Attic coin this type of Zeus modified in 
accordance with the style of the fourth century *, and an altar 
is represented by his side over which the god is holding 
a libation-cup. This may well be a reproduction of the 
statue of Leochares which stood near the altar, but there is 
no direct proof that this statue ever usurped either the name 
or the worship of the image of Zeus Polieus. The same con- 
ception of Zeus as the guardian of the people appears in the 
group of Zeus and Demos that stood in the Peiraeus, the work 
of Leochares®. Of the forms of this group we know nothing, 
but it is interesting to note how the type of the personified 
Demos in certain monuments borrows much from the recog- 
nized type of Zeus; for instance, on certain archaic coins® of 
Rhegium of the transitional style a doubt has been felt whether 
the seated figure whose lower limbs are enveloped in the 
himation is the god or the personification of the people 4. 

The type of Zeus ’Ayopaios, the god whose altar stood 
in the market-place, and who guarded the righteousness of 
trials, cannot be recognized on any coin®, or in any statue. 
But his figure is seen on a Roman relief with an inscription 
to him, on which he appears erect and of youthful form, 
holding in his left hand a sceptre, and extending his right 
over an altar, and wearing a chlamys that leaves the right 
breast bare. 

_ As a god of war, Zeus was but little known in the genuine 
Hellenic cult, and was rarely represented in public monu- 
ments. It is true that a very common type in coin-repre- 
sentations is the thunder-hurling Zeus, but this may express 


® Gardner, BB 3. of Sybaris, Athenae. 541. We may 


» Paus. I. 1, 3. - 
_ © Overbeck, Aunst-Mythol. 1, p. 
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who inclines to regard it neither as 
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¢ The personal form of Demos was 
created at least as early as the close of 
the fifth century, as Demos was grouped 
with Zeus and Hera in the representa- 
tion on the famous mantle of Alcisthenes 


interpret the figure of Zeus on the 
beautiful vase published by Baumeister, 
Denkmaler, 1. 493, No. 537, represent- 
ing the birth of Erichthonius, the 
mythic ancestor of the Athenian people, 
as Zeus Polieus. 

¢ The inscription Zevs ‘A-yopaios occurs 
on a coin (of the Imperial period) of the 
Bithynian Nicaea; Head, Asst. Num. 
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with it. 
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the legend of the Titans’ and Giants’ battles, or the mere 
physical conception of the thunderer. A helmed Zeus at 
Olympia is a fiction born of the corrupt text of Pausanias*; 
and only on rare and late coins of Iasos® does the armed 
figure of Zeus “Apesos occur. The warrior-god of Caria 
appears on the coins of Euromus‘*, Mylasa‘, and of the 
Carian dynasts, and the double-headed axe that is a device 
of the coinage of Tenedos may be his emblem. The most 
striking representation is that which is found on the coin 
of Mausolus®, on which Zeus Labraundeus is seen walking 
to the right clad in a himation that leaves his breast bare, 
and carrying a spear and bipennis; the style shows the 
impress of Attic art of the middle of the fourth century. But 
the actual cult-figure of the Carian temple is probably better 
presented by the type of the coins of Mylasa, on which we 
see the god in the midst of his temple, clad in chiton and 
himation that is wrapt about his lower limbs in stiff hieratic 
fashion, wearing a modius on his head and wielding axe 
and spear. The coin-types of Amastris‘ that illustrate the 
epithet of Zeus Zrparnyds show little or nothing that is 
characteristic of this idea, which does not enter at all into 
the canonical representations of Zeus. It is only the late 
coinage of Syracuse £ that represented the god whom Cicero 
calls Jupiter Imperator with the warlike symbol of the 
spear. 

But of Zeus the Conqueror there are a large number of 
illustrations among the monuments, though these all belong 
to the period of perfected and later art; in literature Nike 
had been associated with Zeus at least as early as Bacchy- 
lides, but not in any conspicuous monument until the statue 
of Pheidias, who placed her on the hand of the Olympian 
Zeus turned partly towards him. Henceforth we have two 
modes of representing Zeus with Nike; the goddess is either 
facing him with a garland in her hand or a libation to offer 
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him*; or she stands in the hollow of his hand looking away 
from him and holding out a crown to the worshippers; such 
is frequently her pose on the coins of the Syrian kings” 
and of the Achaean league®. She was sometimes also 
present with Zeus Soter; for instance, in the shrine of Zeus 
in the Peiraeus, mentioned by Pausanias as containing statues 
of Athene and Zeus with Nike in his hand, and called 
the lepdv of Zeus Soter by Strabo. In this case then, the 
epithet Zwrnp would refer to the dangers of war. But generally 
speaking the monumental evidence of this title and of the 
special expression given to the idea of Zeus Soter '* is very 
slight. Pausanias speaks of an archaic statue at Aegium 
of this name; a great group carved by Cephisodotus of Zeus 
Tvxn, and Artemis Zoreipa, was dedicated at Megalopolis 
in the Temple of Zeus Soter; and at Thespiae we hear of 
a bronze figure of Zets Zadrns, which was probably ancient 
because of the ancient legend attaching to it. But of none 
of these statues nor of the agalma at Athens, often mentioned 
in the state archives, nor of the two statues in Messene re- 
corded by Pausanias have we any explicit account or evidence. 
The only full representation that has survived is found on 
a coin of Galaria in Sicily4, which has for its device the 
seated Zeus, holding a sceptre on which an eagle is carved, 
with the inscription YoreR, written backwards. A youthful 
head of Zeus Soter with a diadem is found on a coin of 
Agrigentum ° of the third century. 

Of all the cult-names that we have examined that express 
the relations of the family and clan to the worship of Zeus, 
there is scarcely any that can be attached to any surviving 
monument. We do not know what distant form, if any, 
the ancients used for Zeus ‘Epxetos, ‘Opdyros, or Ppdrptos ; but 
an allusion to Zeus l'apyAtos, the marriage god, may perhaps be 
found in an interesting series of works. These are those in 
which the god appears veiled and with the veil wearing some- 
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times an oaken crown*. The meaning of this symbol has 
been much disputed. The veil might express the chthonian 
nature of Zeus, and illustrate the idea of Zets oxoriras, whose 
oak-grove on the road near Sparta might be alluded to by 
the oaken crown; but the veil is not usually a symbol of 
the lower world, nor have any of these works features or 
expression that would be proper to the nether god. It 
may well be that in the case of some of them the veil alludes 
to the deity who hides himself in the clouds; for instance 
on the silver-cup from Aquilea®, where Zeus with half his 
form concealed and his head veiled is gazing down upon 
Triptolemos and Demeter who is giving him the corn, and 
on the Borghese relief of the Louvre where the veiled Zeus 
may be probably Zeus Maimactes, the winter-god°. But we 
have no sure authority for saying that the veil was a sign 
of the cloud; its only certain significance is its reference 
to the bridal, and it is the constant attribute of the bride 
and of Hera as the goddess of marriage. But could it have 
such a meaning on the head of the male deity? It is possible 
that on the sarcophagos-representation published in the 
Monument dell Instituto4, which shows the birth of Dionysos 
from the thigh of Zeus, the veil around the head of the god 
might mean that Zeus is here fulfilling the functions of 
the mother—a quaint unintentional illustration of the very — 
ancient practice of the Couvade. Again, in the picture of 
the lepds yapos from Pompeii®, the bridegroom Zeus has the 
veil, which more probably symbolizes the marriage-rite than 
the spring-cloud. Lastly, the terra-cotta group found in Samos 
and published by Gerhard‘, shows the veiled Zeus side by side 
with the veiled Hera(Pl. Vb). Now the Hera of Samos is the 
goddess of marriage, and in such a connexion it is natural to 
suppose that Zeus also is here a Oeds yapyAwos. We might 
then apply this interpretation to the doubtful instances of the 
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single representations of the veiled Zeus; only we must 
reckon with the possibility that the attribute was sometimes 
given for a merely artistic reason, as a becoming framework 
for the head. 

The other two cults of Zeus, that express a national or 
political idea, that of Zeus ’EAevOdpios and [laveAAnvios, are 
illustrated by no surviving monument of sculpture; but 
a fine series of Syracusan coins* show us the head of the 
former god laurel-crowned, and marked by a noble and 
mild earnestness of expression, and some of these bear 
on their reverse the device of the unbridled horse, the 
emblem of freedom. But these refer to the freedom won 
by Timoleon’s victories, and tell us nothing of the earlier 
colossal statue dedicated at Syracuse to Zeus ’EAevOépios 
after the downfall of the tyranny of Thrasybulus. Of 
Zeus “EAAarios, who was the same as Panhellenios, we have 
representations on coins belonging to two periods; the 
first a Syracusan coin of the fourth century about the time 
of Timoleon >, the second a coin of the same city, struck 
near the beginning of the third®’. In neither is there any- 
thing specially characteristic of the idea, but the later type is 
remarkable for the youthful countenance and imperious beauty 
of the laurel-crowned god. 

Lastly we may mention in this series certain coins of 
Pallantium ¢ and Aegium® in Achaea issued by the Achaean 
league, the type of which agrees with that adopted by other 
cities of the league, such as Messene and Megara‘ ; the god is 
represented facing towards the left, naked and erect, with 
his right hand raised high and supported on his sceptre, 
and with a Nike in his left hand turned towards him. There 
is good reason to suppose, as Professor Gardner argues, that 
this may be a copy of the statue of Zeus Homagyrius of 
Aegium whose statue is mentioned by Pausanias as next 
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to that of Demeter Panachaia and whose cult was mythically 
associated with the gathering of the Achaean host against 
Troy, and whose title was appropriate to the patron-divinity 
of the Achaean league. 

Turning now to those cults to which some moral or 
spiritual idea attaches, we find the monumental record far 
slighter than the literary, and only in a few cases can we draw 
from both. Something has been said of the importance of 
the worship of Zeus MetAlxtos, in which certain physical con- 
ceptions were blended with ideas of retribution and expiation. 
But it is difficult to illustrate this worship from existing 
monuments, for it is not allowable to discover in every mild- 
visaged head of Zeus a representation of this divinity, as some 
have been wont; for the cult and character of Zeus MeAixtos 
were by no means altogether mild. Perhaps it is an act in 
his worship that is the representation on a vase published in 
the Archaeologische Zeitung of 1872": blood is flowing from 
an altar, and on it a youth, wearing a chlamys and holding 
a club, is sitting in an attitude of sorrow; the scene may well 
be the purification of Theseus from the taint of kindred blood?. 
The only certain representations preserved to us of this Zeus 
are two reliefs of the later period found in the Peiraeus. The 
one shows us the god enthroned, with one hand resting on his 
thigh, another holding apparently a cornucopia; before him 
are several figures leading a pig to sacrifice. Most fortunately 
the inscription is preserved: ‘to Zeus Meilichios®’ In this 
interesting work the god appears as a deity of the spring, if 
the cornucopia is rightly recognized, and as a god who claims 
piacular offerings for sin; for the pig was used in these rites 
of purification. The other relief represents three worshippers 
approaching the divinity, who is seated by an altar holding 
acup in his right hand and a sceptre in his left (Pl. IIa); the 
inscription proves the dedication to Zeus Meilichios *. 

Greek religious sculpture has suffered much through the 
loss of the Zeus MeAfxios which Polycleitos carved for the 
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Argives to commemorate and to expiate a fearful civic 
massacre. Of everything that concerns this statue we are 
in the greatest doubt: we do not know what was the actual 
occasion of its dedication, for the history of Argos records 
more than one bloody faction-fight ; we do not know whether 
its sculptor was the elder Polycleitos of the fifth century or 
the younger of the fourth century, or what were the forms by 
which the sculptor represented the religious idea *. 

The only other cult-title which was derived from the moral 
or spiritual character of Zeus, and which received distinct 
monumental illustration, is that of the Zeus biAtos. The earliest 
representation of him that is recorded is the statue wrought 
by Polycleitos the younger for Megalopolis '5'. ‘He resembles 
Dionysos, for the coverings of his feet are buskins, and he has 
a cup in one hand and a thyrsos in the other, and on the 
thyrsos sits an eagle.’ Pausanias evidently did not under- 
stand the reason of these dionysiac features of Zeus Philios. 
As this statue was a public work of the earlier part of the 
fourth century and intended for temple-worship, we ought 
not to seek for any recondite mystic reason for this strange 
representation: for the religious sculpture of the great age 
has little to do with mystic symbolism. We may connect 
this worship with that of Zeus Didymaeus, whose priests wore 
ivy during the ritual ; and we can illustrate in more than one 
way the rapprochement between Zeus and Dionysos”, At the 
feast the third cup was poured to Zeus Ywrnp, and Zeus Pidtos 
was regarded in the fourth century as the god of the friendly 
feast. As the work of Polycleitos seems certainly to have 
been wrought especially for the city and temple of Megalo- 
polis, we may give it the political meaning which belonged to 
many of the monuments of the new foundation of Epami- 
nondas, and may interpret the epithet idtos as referring 
partly to the political friendship which should bind together 
the Arcadian community. By what means Polycleitos was 
able to express the double nature of the god is a doubtful 


* The Zeus-statues recordedin Argos lished by Gardner, Aum. Comm. on 
are too many to allow us to recognize aus. K, 25. 
the Zeus Meilichios on the coin pub- > Vide p. 48. 
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matter, but we may believe that it was shown in the features 
and inner character as well as in the external attributes; 
also in the pose and arrangement of the drapery. In the 
Archaeologische Zeitung of 1866 (pl. 208, no. 6) there is 
the sketch of a lost antique, a representation of a seated 
Dionysos, posed and draped according to the usual type of 
the seated Zeus, and it is most natural to suppose that the 
Zeus Pidtos of Polycleitos was also seated. As regards the 
face we can say little: the sculptor must have borrowed 
something from the older type of the Dionysos heads, the 
type of the severe bearded god, and given the features 
a benevolent and smiling aspect. But no existing monument 
gives us any certain clue to the rendering of the idea. The 
Pergamene coins which give a representation of the head of 
Zeus Philios, and the full figure seated, have little definite 
character ®. 

The only other surviving representations of the full figure 
of this deity are found on the two Attic votive reliefs of the 
fourth century, bearing inscriptions to Zeus Philios”, that 
have been mentioned above. On both the god appears 
seated on his throne; but on one the eagle is carved beneath 
the seat, and he seems to have held a cup in his left hand; 
on the other, which is reproduced by Schoéne’, there is no 
eagle, and he probably held the sceptre in his left, and two 
worshippers, a woman and a boy, are approaching him 
(Pl. Il b). Neither monument is of importance as regards 
style or as evidence of a widely prevalent type. 

This list of monuments may close with the mention of 
those that illustrated the cult of Zeus Moiragetes, none of 
which have survived. It has been already noticed that 
in the religion and the religious art the idea of fatalism had 
little or nothing to say, the difficulty being avoided by 
refusing to Motpa much independent recognition and by 
subordinating her to Zeus. 

In Delphi, by the side of the two fates, stood Zeus Motpayérns 


® Overbeck, KX. M. 1, p. 228, Miinztaf. © Griechische Reliefs, Taf. 25. 105. 
3- 23. Cf. Heydemann, Dée antiken’ Marmor- 


>» C. J. A. 2. 1330, and 1572. bildwerke su Athen, No. 736. 
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and Apollo Mowpayérs; and at Akakesion in Arcadia, by the 
entrance to the temple of Despoena, was a relief of white 
marble representing Zeus Mo:payérns and the Motpa: #3, Per- 
haps the title might be mechanically drawn from the figure 
of Zeus preceding the fates; but obviously at Delphi it 
had acquired a spiritual sense, probably having also a special 
reference to the oracular functions of Zeus and Apollo. But 
the great statue of Zeus by Theocosmos of Megara, a pupil 
and fellow-worker of Pheidias, displayed no such special 
idea, but in the most general way the omnipotence of Zeus 
over the Moipa: ; for Pausanias tells us that the Hours and the 
Fates were wrought there above the head of Zeus, that is, 
on the back of his throne as subordinate figures °. 

Besides monuments to which we can attach some definite 
cult-names, we find a rich illustration in mythic representations 
of many of the moral ideas that were expressed in the 
worship. Inthe group of Dontas carved on the treasury of 
the Megarians at Olympia, Zeus is present at the contest 
between Heracles and Acheloos, dispensing the fate of the 
action. In the group wrought by Lycios the son of Myron 
of Thetis and Eos pleading before Zeus for their children, 
the same idea appears as in the worship of Zeus Aucraios. 
And the myth of Prometheus illustrates the ideas of recon- 
ciliation and mercy that can be found in the worship. But 
the greater part of the myths scarcely touch the temple- 
worship, which is purer and less fantastic than these. 

When we reckon up this whole series of monuments we see 
that the literary record is far richer and more explicit than 
the monumental in the display of the various cults and 
religious functions of Zeus. We see that very few of the 
cult-titles that are preserved in the literature are to be 
discovered in the monuments of religious art; and even 
these are usually attested not so clearly by the attributes 
or inner qualities of the work as by the inscription: without 
artificial aid we should not know a Zeus Swrijp or a Zeus 
’EdevOeptos. Nor can we be at all sure that any special 
aspect of the god was always represented in the same way 


* Paus. 1. 49, 4. 
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and by the same forms. The numismatic evidence cannot 
always be used for other works, because the face on the 
coins is often characterless and expressionless, and often 
shows no congruity with the title: there is nothing warlike, 
for instance, in the coin-representation of Zeus Srparnyds. 
Doubtless the great sculptors of the great age found ap- 
propriate expression for such widcly diverging ideas as Zeus 
@ittos and Zeus “Opxios, as we know they did for the 
distinction between the Sky-Zeus and the Nether-Zeus; but 
we cannot understand by what power of expression they 
could impress upon any statue of Zeus the meaning of 
“Epxetos or Kaédpovos without the aid of inscription, nor have 
we any right to say that these special figures of cult were 
a frequent theme of great religious art. The statues of Zeus, 
with which any famous name is associated, represented the 
god usually in the totality of his character, while his special 
functions were appealed to rather by altars and votive tablets. 
Most of the surviving statues, busts, and reliefs of Zeus do 
not admit of being specially named, and perhaps the originals 
themselves of which these are copies possessed no special cult- 
title. But if the artistic monuments give us a less rich account 
of the manifold character of Zeus than the literature gives, 
they are far more palpable and living evidence of the forms 
in which the popular imagination invested him, and we have 
now to note the chief features of the type in art. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I. THE IDEAL TYPE OF ZEUS. 


AS regards the monuments of the earlier pre-Pheidian period 
the most interesting question is how far they contain the germ 
of the Pheidian masterpiece, how far the artists had antici- 
pated Pheidias in the discovery of forms appropriate to the 
ideal. But our evidence of the earliest archaic period is most 
scanty; no statues have survived, and probably very few 
existed ; we have to collect testimony from coins, vase-paint- 
ings, and reliefs, and most of these belong to the later archaism. 
The means of expression that the workers in this pcriod 
possessed was chiefly external and mechanical ; character and 
personality were chiefly manifested by attributes. The most 
usual of these was the thunderbolt, whether he was repre- 
sented in action or repose; also on some archaic works, there 
was not only the thunderbolt in his hand, but on his head 
a garland of flowers, and the character becomes more manifold 
by the accumulation of attributes. Nothing is told us in the 
ancient literature about the form or pose of these representa- 
tions; but examining the series of archaic coins and vases, we 
gather that there were three commonly accepted types showing 
three varieties of pose: (1) we see the striding Zeus with the 
thunderbolt in his right hand levelled against an imaginary 
enemy or transgressor on Messenian tetradrachms, on later 
Attic coins, and in the very archaic bronze from Olympia ‘®, 
and the eagle is sometimes flying above his extended left arm 
or perched upon it ; (2) the standing figure of Zeus in repose— 
for instance, on the coin of Athens holding the thunderbolt in 


® Vide pp. 106, 107,111; Baumeister, Denkm. d. klass. Alterth. p. 2124, Fig. 2378. 
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his lowered right hand, and stretching out his left as though 
demanding libation. It is difficult to decide certainly between 
the comparative antiquity of these two types,: the first, dis- 
playing in activity the power and functions of Zeus the 
thunderer, gratified the nafve craving of archaic art for 
dramatic action; the second contains more possibilities of 
ethical expression, and is more in accord with the later con- 
ception of the peaceful unquestioned supremacy of Zeus. The 
third type with which we can best compare the Pheidian 
is that of the seated Zeus, as he appears, for instance, on the 
certain Arcadian coins of ripe archaism *, on many vase-repre- 
sentations—such, for instance, as the birth of Athene "—in the 
relief of the Harpy-tomb, and on the metope of Selinus; in 
the coin-representation he holds the sceptre as on the Harpy- 
tomb, and the right arm is outstretched with the eagle flying 
above it or resting on it ; the feet are separated, and in one 
instance at least the legs are drawn up with some freedom, 
and in these motives and forms we recognize an affinity with 
the Pheidian work. As regards any spiritual expression in 
the pose of the limbs, the ceuvdrns, the earnestness and majesty 
that was one quality of the Pheidian ideal, we may discern 
the germ of this in the seated figures of the Harpy-tomb, 
whose forms belong to genuine Greek art, and who are akin 
to the Hellenic supreme God, although we cannot with security 
name any one of them Zeus. 

The treatment of the body and rendering of the muscles as 
we see it in the naked figures does not in the carlier period 
contribute much to the distinct character of the god; we 
see the strong forms such as any mature man or god might 
possess, rendered in the usual archaic style, with great em- 
phasis thrown on the shoulders and thighs. The Selinus 
relief shows the beginning of that idca that guided the later 
perfected art, namely, that the forms of Zeus should be 
rendered so as to express self-confident strength without 
violent effort or athletic tension of muscles, a rendering which 
assists the idea of reposeful supremacy. 


*® Overbeck, Miinztaf. 2, Nos. t-3. b E.g. Mon. dell? Inst. 3. 44. 
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In the draped archaic type the treatment of the drapery 
varies. In the earlier vases Zeus is never naked, but wears 
sometimes only a chiton with or without sleeves, sometimes 
a himation or mantle thrown over the chiton; and on the 
figures of the Harpy-tomb the drapery is very ample, such as 
the older austerer worship of the gods required. The later 
tendency is to reveal the divine forms, and hence it came 
about that in the canonical representation of the seated Zeus, 
it is the lower limbs only that are covered by the himation, 
while the greater part of the breast is free and a fold hangs 
over the left shoulder. Now this arrangement of the drapery 
which allows the display of the rich forms of the torso, and 
attains a high artistic effect in the noble swinging wave of the 
lines, was supposed to be the creation of the ideal Pheidian 
sculpture. This is not the case. It was perfected by him, 
but it was an invention of the earlier period ; for we see it on 
one of the Arcadian coins®*, on the interesting coin of the city 
of Aetna with a representation of Zeus Aetnaeus struck 
between 476 and 461°, and on the metope of Selinus. 

Lastly, as regards the countenance of the archaic period, 
we can scarcely yet speak of spiritual expression °. The forms 
of the head show the usual marks of the archaic type, and we 
cannot by the features alone distinguish a Zeus from a Poseidon 
or any of the maturer gods*. The hair is generally long and 
sometimes bound in a crobylos, but it hangs down simply 
and leaves the forehead and ears usually free; it has nothing 
of the later luxuriant or leonine treatment, never rising up 
above the forehead, except in the archaic terra-cotta group of 
Zeus and Hera from Samos mentioned above, which Overbeck 
for this insufficient reason pronounces of later date. 

Most commonly in the pre-Pheidian as well as the post- 


® Overbeck, X. MZ. Miinztaf. 2. 2 a. 

> Coin Pl. A 1. 

© The Vatican relief, found in the villa 
of Hadrian at Tibur (Miiller-Wieseler, 
Denkm. d. alt. Kunst, 2, No. 19; Over- 
beck, Aé/as, 1. 6), where Overbeck dis- 
cerns a solemn and noble earnestness in 
the head of Zeus, is probably archaistic, 


and in any case does not belong to the 
archaic period. 

4 For instance the very striking ar- 
chaic bronze head from Olympia (Olymp. 
Ausgrab.24) is sometimes called a Zeus- 
head (e.g. Baumeister, Fig. 1276a), but 
the name is very doubtful. 
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Pheidian period he is bearded; for the maturer age better 
accorded with the Greek conception and the ancient idea of 
natip dvdpav re Oedy re: but it is important to note that both 
before and after Pheidias a youthful type of Zeus existed, the 
motive-of which it is not always possible to explain. We find 
at least one beardless Zeus among the works of the Argive 
Ageladas, the predecessor and teacher of Pheidias, namely, 
a statue dedicated at Aegium in Achaea, where was localized 
the legend of the birth of Zeus and his rearing by the goat. 
The statue was kept in the house of the youthful priest, a boy 
annually elected for his beauty. And we find the same custom 
observed in regard to the idol of Zeus Ithomatas®, another 
work of Ageladas: though here the priest is not said to 
have been youthful, and it is not certain* but only, possible 
that this also was an image of the beardless god, as Ithome, 
like Aegium, possessed the legend of the birth. Now in these 
places this legend might explain the cult ; as also the Cretan 
legend might explain the cult of the youthful Zeus FeAyxavds?. 
The youthful Zeus of Pelusium, whose emblem was the pome- 
granate, may well be interpreted as the bridegroom Zeus, or 
as another form of Dionysos, the god of vegetation’; but we 
do not know for what reason the Zeus at Elis dedicated by 
Smicythos4 was beardless, or why the heads of Zeus Soter on 
the coins of Agrigentum and of Zeus Hellanios on the coins 
of Syracuse have the youthful form. In the earliest period, 
the male divinities one and all, with the exception of Apollo, 
are bearded ; but in the Pheidian and later work, the forms of 
other gods besides Apollo are rendered in accord with the 
Greek instinct. But we are not at liberty to say that the love 
of the youthful form for its own sake explains these rare 
representations of Zeus. 


® The Zeus Ithomatas on the Mes- © At Pelusium, Acds lepdy dyaApa 
senians’ coins is always bearded, vide Kaciov veavioxos ’AwdAAom paddov tor- 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 361. Cf.a bronze «wus ... wpoBéBAnras 8% riv xeipa Kal 
of Zeus, bearded and hurling thunder- éxe Jordy tw abry: ris 3¢ pods 5b Adyos 
bolt, in the Musée de Lyon, somewhat puorids. Ach. Tat. Lrot. Script. 3. 6. 
of this type: Gaselte Archéol. 1880, Hirschig, p. 59. 
Pl. 11, p. 78. 4 Paus. 5. 24, 6. 

> Overbeck, KX. M. Miinztaf. 3. 3. 
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Of the features of the usual bearded type there is little 
more to say; neither in forehead, mouth, nor eyebrow do the 
works of even the later archaic period show much of the 
distinct character that is impressed upon the perfected idea of 
Zeus. In the period before Pheidias no doubt the whole 
countenance came to express a certain solemn dignity 
and earnestness ; the Cyrenaic coins with the representation of 
Zeus-Ammon, which perhaps preserve the style of the work 
of Calamis, and which display something of the impressiveness 
of brow which belongs to the Pheidian ideal, belong to this 
transitional period ; and near to this period we may assign the 
relief of Zeus and Hebe in Bologna which has sometimes been 
regarded as spurious, but without good reason, although the 
inscription is not genuine*. As it stands it is one of the most 
remarkable representations of Zeus belonging to the earlier 
period of the perfected style. The himation conceals the 
lower limbs, and displaying the forms of the torso hangs over 
the shoulder; the sceptre shows him as the king. The 
features are very earnest and richly moulded, the Fecks are 
broad, the eye-sockets rather deep. The Pheidian ideal, if 
this work is really earlier than the Olympian Zeus, is fore- 
shadowed here. 

There are two works of the Pheidian period that may serve 
as comments on the masterpiece of the Pheidian sculpture : the 
relief-figures of Zeus on the Parthenon ® and on the Theseum 
friezes®. As regards chronology both these figures are probably 
earlier than the great temple-statue, and both are almost of 
the same date (circ. 440 B.C.) ; both show the best features 
of Attic sculpture, of which at this time Pheidias was the 
unrivalled head ; so that they come into the account of the 
type of Zeus which Pheidias chose or created. 

But we must bear in mind the great difference between the 
character of the frieze-figures and the temple-image: the 
latter, being set up for worship, must have been more solemn 
and severe, and could not have possessed the same freedom of 
forms or the same dramatic expression in the pose of its 


* Pl IIfa. Vide Kekule, Arch. Zest. 1871, Taf. 27. 
> Pl. IIb. e Pl. IVa. 
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limbs as the frieze-figures show. In both scenes the god is 
the interested spectator of a special drama: in the Parthenon 
group the Zeus is seated on his throne with a half-negligent 
but noble freedom, while in the scene on the Theseum he 
appears to be moving in his seat through the lively emotion 
which the combat caused in him. In both, the design of the 
arrangement of the drapery is on the whole the same—namely, 
to conceal the lower limbs, and to display the upper parts of 
the body, in which the idea of divine energy and power can 
be best manifested. Of the Theseum figure, the himation 
covers the outstretched left arm. probably for artistic reasons; 
and this becomes the more usual arrangement of the drapery 
of the seated Zeus. But it is in keeping with the more 
restful attitude of Zeus on the Parthenon frieze, that here the 
mantle has fallen away from the shoulder. The latter repre- 
sentation is altogether more expressive of the peaceful majesty 
of the god, and has possibly more affinity with the temple- 
statue, which naturally would show less ease and abandon, 
but which might well have resembled this in the pose of the 
legs. Also the sphinx on the throne recalls part of the decora- 
tion of the throne of the Olympian god. As regards the ren- 
dering of the forms there is little that is specially characteristic 
of the supreme god, for the large style that appears in the 
treatment of the flesh and great surfaces of muscle, in the 
reserve and solemnity of the whole, is to be looked for in any 
work of Pheidias. The pose indeed speaks to the character of 
the god, as elsewhere in the frieze it is the pose that defines 
the divinity. As regards the countenance we can say little, 
for it is too defaced ; but probably much of the expression 
that was achieved in the countenance of the Olympian head 
was anticipated here. We can conjecture what we have lost 
when we note the extraordinary power of ethical and spiritual 
expression in the other heads of the frieze. But both here 
and on the Theseum it seems that the sculptor has scarcely 
indicated the flowing locks of Zeus as an essential feature. 
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II. THE STATUE OF ZEUS OLYMPIOS. 


The image of the god wrought by Pheidias at the zenith of 
his artistic renown for the temple of Olympia was regarded as 
the masterpiece of Greek religious sculpture, and the fullest 
and deepest expression in plastic form of the national worship. 
Of no other work of ancient art is the account that remains so 
detailed, varied, and emotional. The description left by Pau- 
sanias* is as usual the dryest but the most accurate and full. 
The deity was seated on a richly-carved throne, wearing a 
crown of wild olive-leaves wrought of gold, and in his right 
hand holding a Nike of gold and ivory, who also wore a crown 
and carried in her hand a garland, while his left hand was 
grasping a sceptre wrought of variegated metals and sur- 
mounted with an eagle. His face and the parts of his body 
that were bare were of ivory, his sarfdals and himation of gold. 
From the silence of Pausanias concerning any other garment, 
as well as from the general history of the type of Zeus, we can 
conclude with certainty that he was represented with the 
mantle only, which, we may believe, was wrapt about his 
lower limbs, and, leaving the torso bare, fell lightly over his 
shoulder: an arrangement most expressive of the dignity of 
the god, and affording the most striking interchange of light 
from the surfaces of gold and ivory. The garment was worked 
over with forms of animals and flowers, especially the lily, 
which we may probably interpret as the symbol of immor- 
tality’. The olive-crown, being the prize of the Olympian 
victor, expressed the great function of Zeus as the guardian of 
the Olympian games and of the unity of Greece. 

The figure of victory which here for the first time he holds 
in his hand, instead of the eagle his constant attribute in the 
older monuments, marks him as the god to whom victory 
belongs; for, as a later coin proves, she was not facing the 


* 5. 11. statue of Alexander in Cos on the night 
> Lilies adorned the head of the of his death; the Coans called the lily 
archaic Aeginetan statue of Zeus men- ‘the immortal’ flower, 1d dyuBpdaioy, 


tioned by Pausanias, 5. 22; Athenaeus, and the story must allude to his apo- 
p. 684, quotes from Nikander the story _ theosis. 
that lilies bloomed from the head of the 
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spectator as though passing from Zeus to the worshipper, 
but was seen in profile, half-turned towards Zeus and holding 
up the garland to him*. In fact, the idea of the victorious 
god was prominent in the whole figure, for groups of victories 
were carved in relief on each of the legs and feet of the throne. 
At the extremities of its back stood the free figures of the 
Hours and Graces, of such proportions that their heads were 
higher than his, and on the cross-pieces, barriers, and base- 
ment of the throne were carved or painted the great myths 
which the epos or drama had made Pan-hellenic : the battle of 
Heracles and Theseus with the Amazons, the punishment of 
the Niobids, the labours of Heracles, the deliverance of Prome- 
theus, the birth of Aphrodite from the sea. So far the bare 
record of Pausanias enables us to gather the manifold idea 
of the whole. The pose and attributes of the god revealed 
him in kingly repose with the Victory ever at his side, 
as the supreme moral deity whose worship, rising above 
the particularism of local cult and the political severance of 
tribes and cities, was one of the few bonds of the national 
union. To such an idea the mythic by-work carved on the 
throne gave content and depth. The Amazon-contest is the 
symbol of the struggle against lawlessness and barbarism, and 
is the mythic counterpart of the battle of Salamis, which is 
more clearly recorded on the throne in the persons of Hellas 
and Salamis holding the figure-heads of ships in their hands. 
Even the slaughter of the Niobids is no mere legend of 
destruction such as the primitive art loved, but through the 
' genius of Aeschylus had gained the noblest poetical beauty, 
and a higher ethical meaning as a story of the divine retribu- 
tion for presumptuous sin, and now for the first time appears 
as a theme of great religious sculpture. But no scene that 
was wrought on the throne possessed such spiritual significance, 
or could contribute so much to the moral aspect of Zeus, as the 
myth of the Prometheus Unbound, unique as it was among 
Greek legends for the idea of mercy that underlies it, and for its 
handling of the dark problem of necessity conflicting with the 

* For the artistic necessity of this arrangement vide chapter on the Phei- 
dian Athena, p. 366. 
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supreme power of the divinity. This also is a new motive appro- 
priated by perfected Greek sculpture, though not discovered by 
it*; and here also Aeschylus had been beforehand interpre- 
ting the story and fixing it in the imagination of the people. 
The group that was richest in figures and offered most scope to 
the sculptor’s power was that which was carved on the base- 
ment of the throne, in which Zeus and the other leading 
divinities appeared as spectators of the birth of Aphrodite 
from the waves. The theme hitherto untried by art was 
derived from the older epic religious poetry. The Homeric 
Hymn describing the birth presents us with a subject full of 
genial physical and spiritual ideas, that could offer as many 
fine motives of sculpture as the birth of Athena, and its 
cosmic significance is shown by the presence of Helios and 
Selene, who appeared on the basement at either extremity of 
the group. The Graces and the Hours at the back of the 
throne have a higher significance than they possessed on the 
throne of the Amyclean Apollo, where they served chiefly as 
monumental supports. Here they express the character of 
the god as the orderer of the seasons, the dispenser of the 
fruitfulness and beauty of the year”. 

Thus the work upon the throne and about the person of 
Zeus helps the interpretation of the whole, completing or 
explaining the incomplete or vague accounts given by ancient 
writers of the meaning of the image. We can thus partly 
understand the moral analysis given us by Dio Chrysostom in 
his ecstatic description’. According to him the style and the 
forms gave clear illustration of the many cult-names of Zeus, 
of the manifold aspects of his worship; this was the Pan- 
hellenic god, the guardian of a peaceful and united Hellas, 
the giver of life and all blessings, the common father and 
saviour of men, Zeus the king, the city-god, the god of friend- 


® The subject appears on a black- a picture described by Philostratus 
figured vase in Berlin; Otto Jahn’s (/mag. 2) they are given golden hair, 
Bettrdge, Taf. 8. which he supposes to be symbolical of 
> The Hours are personagesconnected _the ripening corn. 
with the processes of life and birth as ¢ Dio Chrys. Or. 12. Dind. p. 236, 
well as with time; they belong to the 412 R. 
circle of the Moirae and Aphrodite. In 
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ship, the god of the suppliant and the stranger. ‘His power 
and kingship are displayed by the strength and majesty of the 
whole image, his fatherly care for men by the mildness and 
loving-kindness in the face; the solemn austerity of the work 
marks the god of the city and the law, ... he seems like to 
one giving and abundantly bestowing blessings.’ 

The statement is perhaps over-analytical, but we may well 
believe that in the work of Pheidias the full and manifold 
ideal was perfectly shown—‘so that none of the beholders 
could easily acquire another conception*’—this being the 
express likeness of the god, the masterpiece of Greek reli- 
gious sculpture, ‘of all images upon the earth the most 
beautiful and the most beloved by heaven”.’ The account 
of Pausanias attests the moral imagination of Pheidias in his 
choice of attributes and symbols: he has rejected all imagery 
of terror; the thunderbolt nowhere appears®: his ideal is 
the peaceful and benevolent god. But it is interesting to 
note that it is nét the external attributes which helped Dio 
Chrysostom to find that wealth of meaning which the image 
possessed in his eyes; and that therefore we are dealing here 
with no monument of the archaic hieratic art which relied on 
certain signs and symbols to express its meaning. Symbols 
and attributes are not wanting to the work of Pheidias, but 
they are allowed no separate function; they merely aid the 
expression, which is conveyed by the forms of the body and 
the face. , 

No doubt his unique power in plastic spiritual expression 
was most manifest in his treatment of the countenance, which 
must have revealed in clear interpretation the ideas embodied 
in the whole form. The ancient writers are fortunately more 
outspoken than usual on this point. Macrobius records that 
Pheidias himself declared that ‘from the eyebrows and the 


® Dio Chrys. Or. 12. Dind. p. 230, Taf. 18) representing Zeus opposite to 
401 R. Nike, he bears no thunderbolt, which in 
> Jb. p. 220, 383 R. archaic art is his most common symbol, 
© This significant omission is probably and is frequently given him in quite 
not an innovation made by Pheidias peaceful representations of the later 
himself. On one of the vases published _ period. 
by Stackelberg (Graber der Hellenen, 
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hair he had gathered the whole face of Zeus*;’ and we have 
the interesting story in Strabo that, when asked what had 
inspired his conception, Pheidias replied that his imagination 
had been moved by the lines of Homer: ‘ The son of Kronos 
spake and he nodded assent with his gleaming eyebrows ; 
and from the immortal head of the king the deathless locks 
waved down, and great Olympus was shaken with his nod ;’ 
and Strabo, or the Scholiast, adds: ‘The poet incites the 
imagination to express some great type, some form of great 
power worthy of Zeus °.’ 

The story has more value than most anecdotes about 
artists; for, if not literally true, it proves what the Greek 
spectator himself saw in the countenance: it proves that for 
him it embodied the conception of Homer, and is testimony 
of the profound earnestness, the peaceful and _ reserved 
strength, the exalted life, manifested in the feature ; and we 
can believe, on the authority of Dio Chrysostom, that there 
was added to the ceyydrns, or solemnity which was proper 
to every Pheidian work, the more specially characteristic 
expression of benignity and loving-kindness, the expression 
which corresponds to the cult-ideas of Zeus Philios and 
Soter. 

The passionate enthusiasm of the ancient descriptions 
cannot give us a full and concrete impression of this work, 
but serves to indicate that there was in it a great and strange 
power operative by processes which require a philosophic 
history of Greek art to explain. And the record also enables 
us to some extent to test the value of the claim of certain 
coin-figures to be regarded as copies of the Zeus-image of 
Pheidias. In his Kunst-Mythologie, Overbeck has urged many 
reasons for accepting three extant Elean coins of the period of 
Hadrian as the most faithful reproductions of the face and 
figure. The two that present the whole figure are found in 
the state collections of Florence and Stockholm, and have 
often been published®; we see the god on his throne in 
profile from right to left with the olive-crown upon his short 
and close-pressed hair, with the Nike in his right hand and 

® Saturn. 5.13, 23. > Strabo, p. 354. ¢ Coin Pl. A 8. 
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sceptre in his left. Undoubtedly, then, the coin-stamper had 
the Pheidian original before his eyes, and tries to reproduce it 
in outline. Yet the value of this slight copy has been greatly 
overrated ; for except that it helps to establish that the Victory 
was turned partly towards Zeus, it teaches us nothing 
certain that we did not before know from the account of 
Pausanias, and it is entirely lacking in imaginative expression. 
Overbeck indeed admires the solemn simplicity, the freedom 
from all ostentation in the pose, and especially the position of 
the sceptre, which is held erect and rather close to the body ; 
but Stephani, in a long polemic in the Compte-Rendu*, of 
which the negative criticism 1s of more value than the positive 
theory, complains justly of the stiffness of the figure, and its 
want of free rhythm. And the general accuracy is open to 
suspicion when we see that the figure is almost certainly clad 
in a chiton’, and not in the himation which we have every 
reason to believe was the sole garment of the Pheidian Zeus. 
Now the chiton was the archaic vesture of Zeus, and the coin- 
stamper of Hadrian’s time may have had some temptation to 
‘archaize’ in his work as copyist. Another Elean coin of 
Hadrian’s time *, mentioned by Stephani, shows the figure of 
Zeus Olympios en face, in head body and pose free from all 
archaism and stiffness, and clad in the himation alone, while 
the left arm with the sceptre is held much freer of the body 4, 
and the whole form is more in accordance with the style of 
the Parthenon frieze. 

Another coin of Elis® of the same period, published and 
described by Overbeck, and regarded by him as contributing 
_ most to our knowledge of the Pheidian masterpiece, bears 


* Compte-Rendu, 1875, pp. 160-193, 
and 1876, Nachtrag, p. 224. 

b> Overbeck would make out the 
drapery of the coin-figure to be a 
himation gathered up in a large fold 
over the left shoulder; but a very 
similar coin, also of Hadrian’s period, 
published by Friedlander (A/onats- 
berichte d. Kon. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin, 
1874, p. 509, No. §; Overbeck, Gesch. 
a. Griech. Plast. 1, p. 258, Fig. 56 b), 


shows the figure seated from left to 
right, clearly wearing the chiton. 

© Coin Pl. A ro. 

4 The simpler pose of the sceptre on 
Overbeck’s coin, stiff as it may ap- 
pear, is yet perhaps more suitable for 
a temple-statue some forty feet in 
height. 

¢ In the Paris collection: Coin PI. 
A 9. 
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upon its obverse the head of Zeus Olympios crowned with 
the wild olive. The countenance, according to that writer, 
possesses not only a remarkable nobility of expression, but 
also just those characteristic qualities which, according to the 
record of Dio Chrysostom, belonged to the Zeus of Pheidias. 
But Overbeck himself notes with much surprise the severe 
and simple arrangement of the close-pressed hair, in which 
even traces of the archaic stiffness appear to survive. And he 
actually attributes to the coin a unique value in that it 
alone discloses to us the astonishing fact that Pheidias in 
this, the master-work of his life, chose to hamper himself by 
obedience to the archaic tradition. Even @ priori this is 
incredible. There is no archaism in the great sculpture of 
the Parthenon gable or frieze. There was none in the coun- 
tenance of his Athena Parthenos, if we may accept the 
testimony—as we surely may—of the beautiful fragment of 
the marble head found recently on the Acropolis*. Now the 
Olympian Zeus is of later work than these, and the crowning 
achievement of the greatest religious sculpture of Greece ; 
and we should require more than the evidence of a doubtful 
coin to convince us that Pheidias, in this work, fell back into 
a stiff and conventional manner, of which he, and even sculp- 
tors before him, had long abandoned the tradition. But there 
are other than @ priori objections. Overbeck and those who 
have accepted his view about the coin either do not deal at 
all, or deal very insufficiently, with the question how it was 
that people who looked on the face of the god at Olympia 
were reminded of the great words of Homer about the waving 
immortal locks, if the locks of Pheidias’ statue were trim and 
straight and stiff. And Stephani does well to ask what 
prompted the later sculptor of the Zeus-head from Otricoli 
to arrange the hair violently about the head like a lion’s 
mane, if there was no trace or hint of such treatment in the 
preceding work of that sculptor who fixed for all time the 
ideal of Zeus. This trait in the Otricoli head is an exaggera- 
tion, but it is an exaggeration of something that we know to 
have been found in the Pheidian original, and which does not 
* Described in Athena Monuments, p. 368. 
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appear at all in the head on Overbeck’s coin, about which no 
one would dream of saying ‘the artist has conceived the whole 
face from the hair and the eyebrows.’ The illusion has been 
strengthened by the very deceptive reproduction of the coin 
in Overbeck’s plates. The photograph and the cast of it 
by no means bear out his enthusiastic account, but show 
a countenance that is not very impressive either for its artistic 
beauty or its spiritual expression, and is earnest and solemn 
rather than mild and benign. The tendency towards archaism, 
which has been overstated but is discernible in these two late 
coin-types of Elis, may be due, as Stephani supposes, to an 
archaizing affectation of Hadrian's period. 

Surely the fourth-century coins of Elis that bear upon them 
the head of Zeus crowned with the olive are of more value, as 
probably preserving something of the form and the spirit of 
the countenance of the great statue *. The luxuriant treatment 
of the hair is slightly indicated on the coin by a few free 
locks, the eye and the eyebrows are dominating features of the 
whole type, and some slight expression proper to the friendly 
god appears on the half-opened lips. But, in spite of this 
series, there is much in the literary record which no coin has 
been found to illustrate. Still slighter is the aid from vase- 
painting, though the form of Zeus on a beautiful Kertsch vase 
of the fourth century may show us something of the Pheidian 
ideal®. The Melian marble head in the British Museum is 
a masterpiece of Greek religious sculpture, showing the high 
imagination and abiding influence of the Pheidian school, of 
which it is probably a late product. And more than most 
surviving works of antiquity it enables us to understand what 
Pheidias himself is made to say about the moral and ideal 
side of his art in the treatise of Dio Chrysostom. But the 
belief that this is an Asclepios and not a Zeus is slightly the 
more probable °. 

Excavation may yet bring to light some work that will tell 
us as much of the Zeus Olympios of Pheidias as the discoveries 

® Head, Hist. Num. p. 355, Fig. ment of the hair. 

234; vide Professor Gardner, 7yfes of > Compte-Kendu Atlas, 1859, Pl. 1. 


Greek Coins, p. 137, who objects to ¢ According to Cavvadias a very 
this coin as too archaistic in the treat- similar head has been found at Amorgos 
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of the last few years have told us about Athena Parthenos °. 
Meantime we must be content with the literary record and 
with the works of later artists who modified but never 
entirely deserted the great canonical type. His own pupils 
were doubtless content to follow in their master’s steps, and 
the statue of Zeus by Theokosmos of Megara was evidently 
inspired by his teacher’s master-work. 

The next generation, the younger Attic school, achieved 
great results in a certain sphere of religious sculpture, by 
working out the types of Poseidon, Apollo, Eros, Aphrodite, 
Dionysos, and the kindred divinities of the Dionysiac circle, 
the forms with which passion and sentiment could mingle ; 
but Pheidias’ hands left the ideal of Zeus perfected, and the art 
of the fourth century, finding for it no further legitimate 
development, worked at other themes. The Alexandrine age 
lost the power little by little of reproducing the forms of the 
religious sculpture in the older manner and spirit; for the 
spiritual and political beliefs from which the older sculpture 
had drawn its best material were undermined and changed, 
and the ideas to which the later religious imagination clave 
were chiefly drawn from the Dionysiac or Eleusinian mysteries, 
or from foreign beliefs of which the forms were vague and 
mystic. 

We can note the change in the Alexandrine type of features, 
whether the head carved is human or divine; we see stamped 
upon them the mental qualities that dominated the period of 
the Diadochi and Epigoni, voluptuousness and a restlessness 
that showed itself in exaggerated act and sentiment; it is 
these qualities appearing in the representation of divinities 
that change the forms and enfeeble the tradition. In one 


by the side of a head of Hygieia; 
Deltion Archaeol. 1888, April. Cf. also 
Athen. Mitthetl. 1892, p. 1. 

® The head in the Villa Albani which 
has recently been brought into notice 
by Amelung (Rémische Mittheil. 8. 
1893, p. 184), as derived from a Zeus- 
original of Pheidias and as closely re- 
sembling the head on the Elean coin of 
Hadrian, does not seem to contribute 


much to our knowledge of the Zeus 
Olympios. In certain important respects 
its treatment of the hair differs from that 
which we see on the coin. The type of 
the head appears to agree with the coin- 
type in so far as the length of the skull 
is considerably more than its breadth. 
But the reverse is true of the heads of 
the Parthenon and of others that belung 
to the Pheidian School. 
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respect the type of Zeus suffered less than those of others ; 
for on the whole it was preserved free from any manifestly 
sensuous expression, which appears only in the later develop- 
ment of the type of Zeus Ammon. Yet it suffers from the 
excessive emphasis of one or the other part of the Pheidian 
ideal, and much that was essential was changed: in the place 
of calm and still majesty we see in the later type an imperious 
self-assertion ; in place of the reserved power, the possession 
of strength without effort, we find a self-consciousness and 
a straining force. The bright but clear intellectual expres- 
sion becomes an expression of overwrought thought. But 
at first the influence of the great tradition remains strong. 
The Zeus of Otricoli is a Roman work®, being of Carrara 
marble, but more perhaps than any existing work of ancient 
sculpture it retains the impress of the Pheidian original, in 
spite of the changed forms. The majesty and worth, the 
inner spirit of the old sculpture is still seen, and the mild 
benevolence of the Pheidian ideal is expressed in the half- 
opened mouth. But the head has no longer the Pheidian 
depth, the centre of the face is broader and more deeply 
marked than in that older type; the forms of the skull are 
less clear, because of the masses of the luxuriant hair, which 
forms a kind of framework overshadowing the face. Doubt- 
less also in the Pheidian work the hair was ample and flowing, 
but the rendering of it could hardly have been so exuberant 
as this, as we may judge from other monuments of the Pheidian 
style. The other feature in the original of which we have 
evidence was the strong marking of the brow, which dominated 
the whole expression of the face ; it is the exaggeration of this 
that we see in the violent depressions and swellings about the 
forehead and eyes of the head of Otricoli. In fact the fore- 
head has something of a leonine character, which appears also 
in the raised tufts of hair above; just as in many heads of 
Alexander we see the allusion to the lion type in the treat- 
ment of the forehead and hair. The sculptor of the Otricoli 
head has made a study from the masterpiece of Pheidias, and 
hence the forms are rendered so as to produce their proper 
* PL IV b. 
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effect when seen from below and at a distance; but he has 
given an excessive emphasis to the expression of mental 
force, and he has not succeeded in charging the countenance 
with that profound inner life which we see in the Parthenon 
heads, and which we must suppose in the fullest measure for 
the face of the Pheidian Zeus. 

This one quality of Zeus, the quality of intellectual force, 
was the favourite theme of the Graeco-Roman sculptors : they 
could best understand this, and could express it easily enough 
by the excessive marking of the forehead and the deep lines 
on the face. The head of the Hermitage in St. Petersburg 
is a striking instance of this lower and narrower conception ; 
the forehead is higher and the cheek much less broad than in 
the older type, the eyebrows are very protruding and swollen, 
and the eye-sockets very deep. The face, in fact, is ‘ patheti- 
cally’ treated, and the god has no longer the character of one 
elpnuixds Kat mavraxod mpaos, but wears an expression of restless 
over-anxious thought. The influence of the Pheidian work is 
still traceable, but from a distance®*. 

In the later representations of the god in action, as for 
instance on the Pergamene frieze, we note the difference in the 
rendering of the torso. The sculptors aim chiefly at express- 
ing the overpowering force of the muscles: the strength is no 
longer ideal, but partly physical. 

The spirit and tendencies of the later Alexandrine age are 
most manifest in the monuments of Zeus Ammon. The ear- 
liest representation of him in Greece was the statue by Calamis, 
carved for the shrine erected by Pindar in Thebes. The 
type, apart from the ram’s horns, was no doubt purely Hellenic, 
and the rendering worthy of the ‘Lord of Olympus,’ as he is 
called in a fragment of Pindar; and a coin of Cyrene” of 
nearly the same epoch shows us the head of Zeus Ammon 
in the style of the transitional period before Pheidias—an 
impressive countenance, cold and austere, with a powerful 
marking of the eyebrow. And no doubt the genuine and 
wholesome tradition of Greek sculpture lingered for some 


®* Pl. Va. Vide my article in the > Head, Hist. Mum. p. 728, Fig. 
Hellenic Journal, 1888, pp. 43-45. 328. 
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time in the monuments of this adopted worship. But later, 
at some point in the Alexandrine period, the hint of the 
animal from which the god had grown began to appear in 
the face, as this age loved to try experiments in blending the 
animal with the human traits. A marble bust at Naples®* 
preserves the older ideal in the rendering of the forehead and 
other features, and the power and function of the oracular god 
is strikingly expressed ; but the long nose and the curving line 
of the extremity are traits borrowed from the ram, and the 
mouth is unmistakably sensual. More bizarre and unnatural 
in effect is the head of Zeus Ammon in Munich, a work 
probably of later origin than the last; the hair of the beard 
resembles a wild beast’s fell, but it is not so much the fusion of 
the animal and divine forms as the incongruity of the expres- 
sion that marks this work as alien to those of the earlier style. 
The face seems to express a bitter merriment, a mingling of 
care and laughter ; it is neither Zeus nor Dionysos, although 
the sculptor was possibly thinking of a certain affinity between 
Ammon and the latter god. In both these heads we can trace 
the evil effects of the Alexandrine @eoxpacia, which tended to 
blur and falsify the outlines of the older types®. 

But none of these later works or types prevailed over 
or obscured the influence of the Pheidian image upon the 
imagination of the classical world. The last witness to its 
enduring impressiveness is Porphyry, who in a passage of 
wild symbolism 4, in which he gives a mystic meaning to all 
the details of the typical representation of Zeus, evidently has 
before his mind the figure wrought by Pheidias. 


" Overbeck, X.-Af. Atlas, 1. Taf. 3, 
No. 5. 

>’ Atlas, 1. 3, 7. 

© An interesting figure of Zcus 
Ammon has been recently published 
(Eph. Arch. 1893, Miv. 12, 13, p. 187), 
which shows the last result of this ten- 
dency; it is probably from Alexandria, 


a work of Graeco-Egyptian art, but the 
non-Hellenic character and the animal 
nature of the god prevail; the body is 
a herme ending in a serpent; the head 
has the ram’s horns and scarcely any 
expression. 

4d Ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 3. 9, 5- 
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n Herod. 2. 55 rade 38€ Awdavaiwy haciy ai mpopdvries’ . . . (operny d¢ 
piv (riv medida) én) Guy abddgantar ger} delpwrniy, de xpeor cy 
pavrniov aurdhs Aios yereobar. Cf. 54-56. 
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© Ephorus, ap. S/rabo, p. 402 éx 8€ rovTev Bowrvis pdvos dvdpas 
apobeonifew év Aadery. 


P Cic. de Diven. 1. 76 maximum vero illud portentum isdem Spar- 
tiatis fuit, quod, cum oraculum ab Iove Dodonaeo petivissent de 
victoria sciscitantes, Jegatique vas illud, in quo inerant sortes, conloca- 
vissent, simia ... sortes ... disturbavit.... 


a Serv. Aen. 3. 466 (Dodona) ubi Iovi et Veneri templum a veteribus 
fuerat consecratum. Circa hoc templum quercus immanis fuisse dicitur, 
ex cuius radicibus fons manabat, qui suo murmure instinctu deorum 
diversis oracula reddebat ; quae murmura anus Pelias interpretata... 
narratur et aliter fabula: Iupiter quondam Hebae filiae tribuit duas 
columbas humanam vocem edentes, quarum altera provolavit in 
Dodonae glandiferam silvam. 


F Cic. de Div. 1. 95 (Lacedaemonii) de rebus maioribus semper aut 
Delphis oraclum aut ab Hammone aut a Dodona petebant. Cf. Plutarch, 
Lys. 25. 

® Paus. 8. 11, 12 "AOnvaios 8€ parrevpa éx Awdauns LexeXiay hrAGev oixilery 

. ol 8€ ov awppovncavres rd elpnudvoy es te Umepopious otpareias mponyOncay 
Kai €s row Supaxogiwy modepov. 


t Demosth. cara Med. p. 531 ras pavreins, év als amdcats avypnpévoy 
etpnoere T7 TéAEt Gpoiws ex AeApar xai éx Awdarns, xdpous ioravar: 1b. Ex 
Awdtorns pavreia’ to Snpp to ’AEGnvaiwy 6 rod Adds onyaives ... alperovs 
wéurew xedeves Oewpors évvea, xat rovrous bia raxéov re Ati r@ ev Touapep 
rpeis Bois cal mpos éxdor@ But bvo ois, ty 8€ Acdvy Bovw xaddXepeiv, Cf. 
Fals, Leg. p. 436. 

u Schol. J/. 16. 233 6 8€ Awdevuios xal waios’ tdpnra yap ra éxei 
xwpia. 

v C. I. Gr. 2909 venoas Naa ra ev Awdevn: cf. inscription from 
Tegea, Bull. de Corr. Heil. 1893, p. 15. Bekker, Anecdofa 1, p. 285 


Naiov Adds’ 6 vads rod Ards, ds €v Andw, Naiou Atds xadeiras, 


w Carapanos, Dodone, pl. 34. 5: Collitz, Dialect-Inschrifien 1562 
émixowavras Kopxupaios rp Adi rp Naiw cai r@ Avovg rin xa Oeay f npdwy 
Ovoyres kat ebydpevor xdAMora Kai Gpora Kai viv kal eis roy eretra xpdvov 
Foxéoev, Carapanos, pl. 34. 4: Collitz 1563 émixowavras rot Kopxu- 
paios rp Ait Naw cal rq Acwvg’ rin xa Gedy fj} npdwy Guovres Kai edxdpevos 
Spovouiey ent raryadov. 

x C.I.A. 1. 34 rov Bopou rijs Ssovns : inscription of fifth century B.c. 
Cf. 2b. 3. 333- 
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a Zeus Havopdaios: Simonides, Bergk 144: 
ovrw Tot peda Tavad mori Kiova paxpdy 
joo, mavoudaim Zyvi pévovo’ lepa. 

b 71, 8. 249: 

map S¢ Aros Bou mepixadrdi xaBBare veBpdy, 
€vOa mravoppaip Znvi peCeoxov *Ayxatoi, 

¢ Ov. Afet. 11. 190 Ara Panomphaeo vetus est sacrata Tonanti. 

48a Inscription from Stratonicea in Caria (Roman period), Le Bas- 
Waddington, Voyage Archéol. tom. 3. no. 515 Ad ‘Y¥yiorp nai Ayal 
"AyyéA@ KAavdtos . . . Umép cwrnpias ... xapiornptov. 

b Jl, 2. 93: 

pera 8¢€ ogrow “Oooa Sedna . . . Atds adyyedos. 

¢ Zeus-oracle at Olympia: ® Strabo 353 ryv & emavecav (ro iepdv) 
éoyev €& dpyns pév ded Td pavreiov Tov "Odvpmiou Adds’ éxeivou 8 éxdeupOévros 
ovdey frrov cuvepewer 7 dd€a Tov iepov. 

b Xenoph. Hell. 4. 7 ’Aynoimods . . . Addy els "Odvpriav kal xpn- 
ornpta(spevos érepara tov Gedy, «b doiws dy Exot aire py Sexouévy ras onovdas 
tov 'Apyeiwv. 

¢ Pind. O/. 6. 6 Boug@ re pavreiy rapias Ads é» Mig: cf. Il. 
119-120. 

7 Zeus Snutos with Athena @nyéa at Erythrae: inscription published 
in BBA. Move. Zpvpy. 1873, no. 108-109; Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 107. 

18 Hesych. Etqnuios' 6 Zeis ev AéoSm: cf. Paus. 1. 17, 1 odios 
(AOyvaios) Bopds dort cat Snyys. 

a Zeus Tepaorios, Lucian, Zim. 41 & Zev repaore . . . wdbev toaovroy 
xpucion ; 

b Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 58, inscription near Gytheum, Moipa Atos 
Tepacriov, referring to the territory of the temple. 

20 Strabo 414 AcBadera 8 dariv Grov Aws Tpodwviov parreiov i8purat. 
xdoparos brovduou xardBacw €xov, xaraSuiver 5 avrés 6 xpnotnpiacpevos. 

3! Zeus Inpadéos: Paus. 1. 32, 2 év Hdpyn& . . . Bwuds Znpadr€ov Ars. 

72 Zeus Avxaios: ®Paus. 8. 2, 1 (Avxaiwv) .. . Auxdcoupay . . . mod 
gricey ev r@ Spe tp Aveulw kai Aia dvdpace Avxaiov xai ayava €Onxe Aveaa, 

b Id. 8. 38, 6 répenis dori év aire (rp Sper) Aveaiov Ards, Evodos 8€ vix 
€or ait@ avOpwmos’ . . . €oeAOdvra avayxn Taca alrdv emavrov mpdow pi 
Bidvat* Kai rdde Ere eA€yero ta errs Tov repévous yerdueva dpuolws mavra «al 
Onpia cai avOpwrous ob mapexerCar oxcay.... tore b€ emi ty axpg ty avarare 
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rou dpous yys x@pa, Atds tov Aveatov Bwpds, cat 7 WeAomdévynoos ra modAd 
€or an’ aitou ovvonros’ . . . €mi Trovrou rou Bwpov To Auxaim Ai Ovovory 
€y awoppyte’ moAunpayporncas 8¢ ob po Ta és Thy Ouaiay Adv fr, éxerw be os 
€xes nai ws Exxev €€ dpyns. Cf. Polybius 16. 12, quoting Theopompus. 

c Paus. 8. 38, 3 ris d¢ “Ayvous 9 ev r@ Spe re Avxaip my)... qv o€ 6 
avxpos xpdvoy eméyn moAvy, . .. THuxaiTa 5 lepevs rou Avxatov Aus mpooevéd- 
pevos és rd Vdap, xai Ouoas .. . xabinos 8pvds KAaddy emirodsjs Kat obx és Babos 
rs wiryns’ avaxwnGevros 8€ rov Udaros dvevow ayAvs dorxvia dpiyAn. 

d Strabo 388 riparas 8 éi puxpdy cai rd Tov Avuxatov Ads lepdv xara 1d 
Avcasoy Spos. 


e Paus. 8. 53, 11 éx Teyéas 8¢ idvre és THY Aaxwmnny fort... Boyds... 
Avxaiou Aids. 


f Jd. 8. 30, 2 (Megalopolis) meroinrai ogiow dyopd’ mepiBodos 8€ dot 
é€y rauty Aibwy Kai lepdy Auxaiov Aids. fcod80s 8 és aid ovx fort’ ra yap evros 
€ore 37 ovvorra, Bapoi ré clot Tov Beov Kai rpame{at 8v0 cal derol rais rparefats 


tivo. 


& Id. 8. 2, 3 Auxdwy 8¢ eri rov Bwpdy rov Avxaiov Ards Bpepos iveyxev 
avOpemou nai €bvce ro Bpéhos, xat Eomecer emt rov Bwopov ro aipa, Kai avrév 
atrixa éxt 17 Ovoia yevérbas AvKov Gaciv dvri avOpwnov. . . . § 6 A€youss yap 
39 ws Avuxdovos votepoy aei ris €£ avOpmmov AvKos yevarro éni rH Ovoig Tov 
Avcaiov Avs, yivorro 8€ ovx és dmavra roy Biov’ Gore 8¢ cin dAvKos, ef per 
Kpeay andoxorro avOpwrivwy, votepov rec Sexdt@ Pagiv avrov av&ts avOpwrrovy 
ef Avxov yiverOas, yevodpuevov Be és dei pévetv Gnpivy. Apollod. 3, ch. 8, § § 
oi dé (the sons of Lycaon) atroy (Zqva) eri fevig nadéoavres opagavres eva 
Tay éntxwpiov maida, trois lepois ra rovrov omdayxva cuvavapi£avres, rapeOecas. 
.. . Zevs be ryy pev rpamelay averpever, 

h Clem. Alex. Profrepi. p. 31 P iryvde yap 6 beds, ds dpa Avxdwy 6 
*Apxas 6 éotidrwp avrov rov maida xaracdagus rov avrov ... mapabein dior 
ro Asi. 

i Plato, Min. p. 315 C jpiv pev ob vdpos doriy dvOpmmous Ovew GA’ 
dydotov, ... kai py Ore BapBapor dvOpwra jpav Gros vdpos xpovrat, dAdAd 
cai of év ri Avxaig otro: Kai of rov "Aéddpavros Exyovor clas Bvaias Gvovoww 
"EAAnves dvres. 


k Porph. De Ads/. 2. 27 dn’ dpyins peév yap al rdv xapréyv cyivovro rots 
Geois Ouoia. .. . ad’ ob péxpt rod viv ox év "Apxadia pdvov rois Auxaios .. . 
avOpwnobvrovcw : from Theophrastus, vide Bernay’s Zheoph. p. 188. 

1 Aug. De Civ. Det, bk. 18. ch. 17 (Varro) commemorat alia non 
minus incredibilia . . . de Arcadibus, qui sorte ducti transnatabant 
quoddam stagnum, atque ibi convertebantur in lupos. Cf. Pliny, 
8. 34, 8. 

VOL. I. L 
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m Plut. Caes. 61 9 reév AumepeaXiov éoprn, mepi fs moddot ypddovow, os 
Wotpevow TO madaov Et, Kai Tt Kal npoonxes Tois "Apxadcxois Auxaioss. 

n Id. Quaest. Graec. p. 300 A Sa ri ros és 1d Aveatoy eioedOdvras 
éxovcias xaradevovow of Apxades ; dy 8 in’ dyvoias, eis "EXevOépas drocreA- 
Aovow. .. . Kat yap fAados 6 euBas xaXeirat, 

© Paus. 5. 5, 3 and 5 éBedova: pév 87 of Aempecrat poipa elvat rev *Apxadey, 
... yeverOar 8¢ of Aenpearal odiow Edeyow év TH woe Acuxaiov Ards vady Kai 
Avuxovpyou ragoy rou ’AXéov. 


% Zeus Avewpeios, Steph. Byz. s. v. Avewpeia copy dv Aedqois, fore wat 
Auxwpeios Zets. Cf. Paus. 10. 6, 2: Lucian, Zzm. 3. 


** Human sacrifices to Zeus "I6wpdrns, Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 36 
P "Aptoropéyns youv 6 Meconnos tp ‘IOwpunty Ad rptaxocious dméadafe. 
Cf. thd. Averious yap—Kpnrav 8€ ves elaity obror— Avrixdeidns ev vdorots 
drodaivera avOpwrovs arocharrew re Aci. 

*5 Zeus Aadvoros, Herod. 7. 197 at Alus, ék Oeomporiov ’Ayatot mpo- 
riBeios rois éxeivou (’AOdpavros) amoydvoow aéOdous roovcde, bs dy 4 rou 
yéveos rovrov mpeaBuraros, rourm émiratavres épyerOat rov mpurayniov, avrot 
uAanas Exovar ... hy 8 €o€AGy, ovu Core Gxws ELecos srpiv fj OvoerOat perrAy : 
cf. Lactant. Jns#i#. 1. 21 Apud Cyprios humanam hostiam Iovi Teucrus 
immolavit, idque sacrificium posteris tradidit, quod est nuper, Hadri- 
ano imperante, sublatum. 

*a Zeus AtOptos, Ovpduos, pseudo-Arist. De Mundo, p. 401 a. 16 
dorparratos te xai Bpovraios Kai aiOpios Kai alOéptos xepauvids Te wai berios .. . 
kaXetrat, 

b Herod. 6. 56 Vépea 8€ 389 rdde rota: Baowdedor Zraprejrar Seddnacc’ 
ipwovvas bv0, Ards re AaxeSaipovos xai Atos Ovpaviov. 


¢ Zeus Al@épios, Ampelius g Ioves fuere tres, primus in Arcadia, 
Aetheris filius cui etiam Aetherius cognomen fuit; hic primum solem 
procreavit: cf. Eurip. Frag. 869 dAX’ aidyp oe rixres xdpa, Zevs ds 
avOporos dvopacerat. 

7a Zeus ‘Apdptos, Collitz, Dialect. Inschrifien 1634 Opviw Aia ‘Apd- 
ptoy cai "A@avay ‘Apapiay cai Adpodirny xat rots Geovs mavras, the Achaean 
federation-oath: vide Foucart, Revue Archéol. 1876, p. 96. 

b Strabo 387 Alyy 8 dori... nai rd rod Atds dAcos rd ‘Apdptoy, 
Grov avvyecay ol ’Axatoi BovAevodpevar rept ray xowav: cf. 385. Polyb. 
2. 39, 6 Kporwmaras SuBapira: KavAwmarat mparoy pew amédetay Aus ‘Opo- 
plov xowdy lepdy xai rérov, ev @ rds re curddous Kal rd diaBovka ouverddouy : 
cf. ¢d. 5. 93 1d ‘Oudpioy near Aegium. 

2a Zeus Panamerios or Panamaros, C. J. Gr. 2715 inscr. from 
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Stratonicea, ra peyicrov Gedy Aids rot Lavnpepiou rai ‘Exdrys (? time of 
Tiberius). 

b C.J. Gr. 2717: Le Bas-Waddington, Aste Mineure 518 Xpnorn- 
peow Ards Tlaynpepiov. ‘H mddts epwra ... ef émeotnoovrat of adirnpios BapBapos 
vy woes ft Xopa eveorar: fre, inscr. from Stratonicea in reign of Vale- 
rian or Gallienos, 74. 2719 inscr. on base of statue, Tirov daBiou 
. « . deparevoavros rov Aus rov Tavapydpou ev “Hpaios: cf. 2720, 2721. 

© Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1887, pp. 373-391; 1888, pp. 82-104; 
1891, pp. 169-209, inscriptions nearly all of the Roman period, illus- 
trating the worship of Zeus Panamaros and Hera. 

d Zeus Panamaros connected with Zeus Narasos and Zeus Aavdapyos : 


vide inscription Bull. de Corr. Heil. 1888, pp. 83, 86, go, titles probably 
from villages near Stratonicea. 


a Zeus Helios: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 191, archaic inscrip- 
tion from Amorgus; cf. C. 7. Gr. 4604: Anth. Pal. 7. 85. 

b Zeus Payaios : ? cult-title, Eur. Rhes. 355 : 

ov po Zev’s 6 Davaios 
yxets Sipevoy Badtatoe medors. 

»” Zeus Aotrépios: Corp. script. hist. Bysant. Cedrenus 1, p. 217 ’Aorepip 
Asi dy Toprivy réder Ovowdowy (Mevedaos): cf. Lycophron 1299-1301 : £7. 
Mag. p. 710, 28 6 8 ’Avripaxos ceipwa rv Aia épn, 81a 1d dorpov. 

% Zeus Mnuriauos : on Lydian inscriptions of late period, C. /. Gr. 
3438, 3439. 

3 Zeus Avayrnp : on inscription from Thoricus, dpos lepod Aids avavry- 
pos, Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 443. 

Sa Zeus “OuSpos: on Hymettus, Paus. 1. 32, 2 Bwpot nai "OpSpiov 
Atos xat "ArddAwvds cio Ipooviou ... 

b On Parnes, 23. gore 8€ €v rH TdpynOs wai dAAos Bopds, Ovovor be 
dx’ abrov rére pév “OpSprov rore 8€ "Annpsov xadovvres Ata, Cf. Marc. 
Antonin. ray es daurdv 5, 7 toov, & hide Zev, Kata THs dpovpas Tra» 
"AOnvaiwy nat rev rediov. 

°C. J. Gr. 2374, Parian Chronicle 6 Aevxadiwy rovs duS8pous épvyev 
éx Avxwpeias els "AOnvas mpds Kpavady nal rov Ads rod ’OpBpiov ’Amnpiou 
Bpvoarv xal ra cornpia Ebucer. 

d Lycophron Cass. 160 rov Zyvi SasrpevOevris "OpSpip dcpas. 

* Zeus ‘Yérws: ®at Argos, Paus, 2. 19, 7 Bwpds ‘Yerlov Asds. 

b On Mount Arachnaeum, between Argos and Epidaurus, 7d. 2. 

L2 
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25, 10 Bopot 8¢ elow dv aire Ards re wal “Hpas* Senoay duSpov adiow 
évravOa Ovovacr. 

¢ At Lebadea: Paus. 9. 39, 4 év rq@ dace: Tpopmviou .. . Zevs ‘Yérios ev 
vraibpy. 

d At Cos: Ross, Juscr. Inéd. 2. 175 rd xowdy rev cupropevopever 
nap Aia ‘Yérwov. Cf. Paton and Hicks, Jascripiions of Cos, No. 382. 


% Zeus "Ixuaios in Ceos: Apoll. Rhod. 2. 524 (Aristaeus) xa Boyd» 
moinnoe péyay Atds Ixpaioto iepa 7’ €D Eppegev ev odpeaw aorepi xeivp Lerpi 
ait@ re Kpovidy Au roto 8 éxyrs yatay émipvxovoww érnou éx Ads adpa 
qpata teacapaxovra: Cf. Clem. Alex. S/rom. p. 753 P. 

36 Zeus LaveAAnmos and ’Adéows: Paus. 1. 44, 9 in the Megarid, 
€rt rou dpous ry axpqa Aros €orw Adeciov xaroupevov vads' gaol dé emi rov 
oupBavros toré trois “EXAnow adypov Bvcavros Alaxot xara bn re Adytow To 
TlavehAnvia Act év Alyivy ... xopicavra d€ adeivat, cat da rovro “Adector 
cadeioda: rév Aia: cf. 2. 29, 8 and Clem. Alex. S/rom. 753 P. 

57 Alcman in Plut. 940 B Aus Ovyarnp, “Epoa, nai Seddvas. 


a Zeus Ovpios: Arrian Peripl. 27; Mill. Geogr. Graec. Min. 1, 
Pp. 401 éx 8é Kuavéwy emi rd ‘Iepdv rov Aids rod Ovpiou, ivarep rd ordpa rou 
Hdvrov, oradio: resoapaxovra. Cf. Demosth. mpos Aenr. § 36 ; Cic. Verr. 
4. 57. Vide other references collected by Boeckh, C. £ Gr. 2, 
Pp. 975. Cf. 26. 3797 inscrip. found near Chalcedon, Odpioy éx mpipyns 
ris Oonynrnpa Kadeirw Ziva on base of statue. 


b Zeus Evdveyos: at Sparta, Paus. 3. 13, 8 Acds lepdv eorw Evavepou, 


9 Zeus Kepavmos: ®at Olympia, Paus. 5. 14, 7 &Oa 8€ ris olxias ra 
Gepédid ears ras Oivopdov, dv0 évravd elas Bapoi, Ards re ‘Epxeiou .. . TO O¢ 
Kepavrip Adi torepoy éromoavro, éuoi Boxeiv, Bwpdy, Sr’ és tov Oivoudov rv 
oixiay xaréoxnWev 6 xepauvds. 


b Altar at Pergamon, Aci Kepavvig, Conze, Ergebnisse des Ausgra- 
bungen su Pergamon, p. 78. 


¢ In Cyprus, C. J. Gr. 2641 Ad Kepavvip ’Adpodirg dedication of 
Imperial period. 

d In Lydia, 3446, late period. 

e Near Palmyra, 4501, dedication in Trajan’s reign. 

f Near Damascus, 4520. 

& Altar on the Alban Mount, Ait Kepavvig, 5930. 


bh On coins of Seleucia of the Imperial period, Head, Hist. Num. 
p. 661. 
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i Zeus KepavyoBdros at Tegea: C. J. Gr. 1513 év dyaor rois OAupm- 
axois Te} peylorp nai KepavvoB8dre Act avareGenevors, fourth century B.C. 

k Zeus ‘Aorpanaios: Rev. Arch. 18547, p. 49; at Antandros @ofe r7 
BovAn cal rep Sonu ‘Avravdpiov orepavaoa [oAdvucparny ... TH mpory Tis 
€oprns Aus ’Aorparaiov. At Athens, Strabo 404 9 éoxdpa rov ’Aotpa- 
waiov Aids. 

1 Zeus Bpovrav: Milt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1888, p. 235 Mnvddwpos 
Gpxcepevs Ai Bpovravrs nai *Aorparrovvrs evynv, inscription of Laodicea 
published by Ramsay ; cf. Hell. Journ. 1884, p. 256: C.J. Gr. 3810, 
inscription from Dorylaeum in Phrygia, Aidt Bpovrévtr: edyny, late 
period; cf. 3817 b 2., 3819 #3. In Galatia 4135, late period. 

m Zeus xaraBarns at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 10 rov 8€ xaraiBarouv 
Ads mpo8éBAnra: pev ravraxdbev mpd rov Bwyov ppdypa, fore 38é mpos rH 
Beppe ry and ris réppas rp peyddky. At Athens, inscription found on 
Acropolis, Del/. Arch. 1890, p. 144: at Nauplia, Zu. d. d. Inst. 
Ath. 1890, p. 233 Atds Kpara:Sara, 

n Zeus Kéepavvos : inscription from Mantinea, AIO! KEPAYNO, Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. 1878, p. 515. 

© émAvoiw: Pollux 9g. 41 ovrws dvopdero eis A xaragknyee Bedos && 
ovpavod . . . kat rv Ata rdv én’ air@ xara(e)Barnv. Cf. Polemon, Frag. 93. 

P Zeus Karmoras: Paus. 3. 22, 1 Tudiou 8¢ rpeis pddtora améyes oradious 
apyos ABos* ‘Opéorny A€éyoucs xabeabévra én’ avrov ravoacGa Tis pavias’ due 
rouro 6 AXiBos @vopacOn Zevs Kannoras xara yAdocay ray Awpida. 

#0 Zeus, a Maritime god: ®Zwrnp at the Laconian Epidaurus, Paus. 
3. 23, 10 mpd rod Ampévos (vads) Atds érixAnrw Zernpos. In Athens, 
C. I. A. 2. 471 Auowrnpa festival in the Peiraeeus, vide '*°, 

b Zeus ’AroBarnpios: inscription of Roman period at Methana, Ads 
droBarnpiov Rev. Arch. 1864, p. 66. Cf. Arrian, Exp. Alex. 1. 11, 7 
Adyovow .. . (Adefdvdpov) Bwpors pvcdcba dev re €ordAn éx THs Evpwmns 
nat Smou €&€€Bn rhs “Acias Aids anvBarnpiov. 

© Zeus Aimevooxdros: Callim. Frag. 114 mori re Zavds ixvetpas Arpevo- 
oKdrrov. 

d Zeus Budos: Anth. Pal. Anath. 164 TAavep xai Nypie wai ‘Ivoi xat 
MeXixépry cat Bui Kpovidy xai Zapobpage Oeois. 

e Zeus ’Evadws: Proclus, Plat. Cra/. 88 5 de Sevrepos Svadixds xadeira 
Zevs "Evd\ios cal Mocedav, Paus. 2. 24, 4 Aloxvados 8€ 6 Eiopiwvos xudet 


Ata nai réy €v Gadacon. 


“1 Zyvo-Hocedey in Caria: Athenae. p. 42 a roy év Kapig (morapdy) rap’ 
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@ Znvonocedavos lepdy éors (from Theophrastus); cf. 337 c, d. Vide 
Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 260 Tvppaxos Taiov Wrerivov Luppdyov 
vids lepeds Aids ‘Ocoye Znvowocedavos: cf, 1 b, 

“@ Zeus as god of vegetation: Zeus Kapmo8érns at Prymnesus in 
Phrygia; inscription published by Ramsay in Mj#. d. d. deutsch. Inst. 
Ath. 7. p. 135 Ast peylorp Kaprodéry edxaprornptoy. 

® Cf. Zeus *Acxpaios, Plut. Animine an corp. aff. sink pejor. p. 502 A 
"Aoxpaip Asi Avdiov xapraév anapyas péporres: Hesych. “Acxpa’ Spis dxapwos. 

“ Zeus ’Emuapmos in Euboea, Hesych. s.v. Zeis dy EvBoig. Cf. late 
inscription from Paphlagonia, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 310 Ad 
émxaprin evyns apt. 

“ Zeus ’Emdeorns at Mantineia, Paus. 8. 9, 2 Mavrevevor 3¢ dors xat 
dAda lepa rd pév Zwrynpos Ards rd dé "Emiderov xadoupevov. : 

45 Zeus Omwpevs at Acraephia: Afit#t. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1884, p. 8, archaic 
inscription, r@ Ac rq "Onapei: cf. Zeus “Evdevdpos, * to chapter 1. 

“© Zeus Tewpyds in Athens: C. JZ. A. 3. 77, vide ***, Cf. Roberts, 
Marm. Oxon, 21. 

‘T Zeus Mépwos, Soph. Oed. Col. 704: 

6 yap eicacy épay xuxdos 
Aevoves my Mopiov Aids. 

‘8 Zeus Néwos, Archytae Frag.: Mullach. Frag. Phil. Graec. 1, 
Pp. 561 Zevs Noptos nat Nepinios xadéeraz, Apoll. Duscol. § 13 & ‘Adc 
xapvacog@ Gvoias rivds cuvredoupérms ayeAny alyor dyerbar mpd rov iepov 
.. . mpoBaivey piay alya tnd pnderds ayopevny kai mpoctpyecba rH Boxe, 
roy 8¢ iepéa AaBdpevov airis Kaddepeiv (cf. Lt. Mag. s.v. Alyopdyos 6 Zevs, 
ws rapa Nixavdp@ éy Onpraxois). 

4° Zeus Svadows, Eustath, Hom. Od. 1572 Aéyeras 8¢ xal Luadows 
Zevs mapa rois madawis 6 xabdpoios*® + yap oun éxpevro, paciv, évy xabap- 
pois. Hesych. s.v. mapanenoinrat mapa rd cvxopavreis. 

60 Zeus Mndcos on coins of Nicaea of Imperial period, Head. Aisé. 
Num. p. 443. 

st Zeus MyAwaos in Corcyra, C. J. Gr. 1870 Ads Mydeoiov, inscrip- 
tion on boundary stone. In Naxos, 2418 “Opos Aids MnAwoiov, early 
period. 

5° Zeus Y'eAdw» on Attic inscription of Hadrian’s time, C. J. A. 3. 2 
lepoxnpv& Atos T'edéovros. 

6° Zeus ‘Apiraios, Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 500 Zevs "Aptoraios éxAnOn Kat 
*Ari\Aoy "Ayuiets cal Népuos. 
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% Zeus Kémos, the god of dust: at Athens, Paus. 1. 40, 6 Ards 
Koviou vais ovx €xwv Spoor. 

8a Zeus EvBovdevs: Hesych. s.v. ebBovdrevs’ 6 WAovrav, mapa 8€ rois 
woddois 6 Zets Sowep ev Kupnyy. Cf. inscription in Paros, ’Epaginmy 
IIpdawvos “Apy Anunrpt Gerpoddpp xat Kipy xat Au EvBovdet nat BaBoi, 
Athenaion 5, p. 15: Diod. Sic. 5. 72 (mpocayopev6jva: Ziva) EiBovdéa 
cal prrierny dia thy €v ry BovdreverOas kartos ouveoww. Cf. Eubouleus at 
Eleusis. 


b At Amorgus, Mit. d. d. Inst. Alh. 1, p. 334 Anunrps Képp Act 
EvPovarei. 

8 Zeus BovAdevs: at Myconos, Dittenberger, Syl/. 373 tmép raprov 
Anunrpe by ¢yxipova mpwroréxov, Képn xampov réAeov, Ait BovAei xoipov, 

Sa Zeus Xdmos : at Corinth, Paus. 2. 2, 8 (aydApara Aids év iaiOpp) rov 
3¢ aitay XOdnov cai rdy tpiroy Kadovow "Yyiorov, At Olympia, vide '*8, 


b Hesiod “Epy. 465 EvyeoOas 8é Aci XOovig, Anpnrepi O ayvg éxredéa 
Bpibey Anpanrepos iepoy dxryy. 

& Zeus Ixoriras: near Sparta, Paus. 3. 10, 6 Zevds érixAnow Sxoriras, 
kal fori ev apiorepa ris d80v lepdv Exorira Aids (6 rdémos otros das 8pvav 
sAnpns). 

5° Zeus KarayOdénos: Hom. J. 9. 457: 


Geot 8 éréAcsoy erapas 
Zevs re KarayOdveos nai eras) Mepoepdvea. 
© Zeus Tpopomos: vide *. 
* Eur. Frag. 904: 
cot ro Tdvreav pedeovrs xony 
wéAavdy te dépw, Zevs eir “Aidns 
évopafduevos orépyes, ov 8é pot 
@voiavy amvupoy mayxapreias 
deEac mAnpn mpoxvOeicav. 
2 Zeus Acdupaios: Macrob. 5. 21, 12, quoting Nikander’s Alradcxd : 
dv th ieporosin rot Atdupaiov Atos Kioog omovdoroovra, Zeus Bdxywos, 
C. I. Gr. 3538, at Pergamon in late oracle. 


® Zeus ‘Anduuos: Paus. 5. 14, 1. At Olympia, duct 8€ ‘Hpaxdcdi 
Ovovr: év "Oduprig 80 dyAov padsora yevéerOa ras pvias’ éevpdvra ody avrdy 
fh wai tn’ GAdov bi8aySevra *Arropvip Oicas Ari, xal ovrws drorpanjvas ras 
puias mépay rov Added. A€yovra: 8¢ ard ratra Kai "HAcion Ovew re 
"Aropvip Ad. Cf. Aelian, His#. An. 10. 8. Paus. 8. 26, 7: Sacrifice 
to Myiagros. 
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« Three-eyed Zeus at Argos on the Acropolis: Paus. 2. 24, 3 
évraida ... Zevs Edavov 800 pév 7) mehuxapev Exov COadpors, rpiroy 8é emt 
rou perwmov. Tovrov rov Aia Upp acl eiva ... marppov éy traibpe 
ris avAns iBpupévov. Cf. Schol. Eur. Zroad. 16 rév 8¢ épxetoy Aia @Aor 
icropixot iiay red oxyéow mepi avrov laropourres, rptoly oGaAdpois airdy 
cexpioOai pact, ws ol wepi *Ayiay nai Aepxvdoyr. 


® At Coronea, Paus. 9. 34, 1 é» d¢ rp vag (ris ‘Irewvias *AGnvas) 
werounpeva ’AOnvas "Irevias kal Aids éorw aydApara’ réxyn 8€ "Ayapoxpirov. 
Strabo 411 ovyxabiépura: 8¢ rp ’"AOnvg 6 “Asdns xara rwa, ds pact, pyorixyy 


> @ 
aiTtay. 


Zeus-cult on mountains. 


* Zeus "l6wparas: ® Messenia, Paus. 4. 3, 9 rov Aids rd em rq 
xopupy tis “lOdpuns ... ovx Exov mapa rois Awpredoi mw reds, TAavcos hy 6 
nal rovrous o¢Bew xaragrnodpevos. Ld. 4. 27, 6 ws dé éyeydves td wavra éy 
éroivp (for the recolonization of Messene) ... Meconmot Asi re "1Owpdra 
cat Awoxovpois (€Ovov): id. 4. 33, 2 Td 8€ GyaApa rov Ards (rod "1Gwpara) 
"Ayedada pev doriw épyov, éroinbn 3€ €£ apyns rots olknoacw év Navrdxrp 
Meconviwy, lepers d€ alperds xara éros exactoy €xet Td dyadpa én) ris oixias. 
dyovas 8€ cat doprny émérecov "lOwpaia’ 1d 38€ dpyaioy xai dyava éribecay 
povoixns...T@ yap ldwparg xaraOvpuos émdero Moica ‘A xabapa xul éAevbepa 
oapBadr’ €xooa. 


b In Laconia, ¢d. 3. 26, 6 (€» r7 mpds badrdoon xopa ris Aeverpixis) . . . 
dvepos rup és UAny éveyxay Ta ToAAG nhance trav Berdpwr ads B€ dvepayn rd 
xwpioy Widdy, dyaAua évravda idpupevoy etpeOn Ards "IOwpdra’ rovro ol 
Meconmoi hace papripioy eivai oguot ra Acixrpa rd dpyaioy Meconvias ecvat, 

¢ Le Bas-Waddington, Mégar. ef Pélop. 328 a “Opros ray Meccavior 
"Opria Aia "I1Oopudray. Vide ™8, 


d Zeus "Iéepdrys: on coins of Thuria of Imperial period, Head, 
List. Num. p. 363. 


ta Zeus Knvaios: in Euboea, Aesch. Frag. 27 EvBoiéa xapmriy appl 
Knvaiov Ads. Cf. Soph. Zrack. 237 and 757. Apoll. Bibl. 2. 7, 7 
mpocoppucbels Kynvaiw ris EvBoias, én’ axpwrnpip Aids Knvaiov Bapdry idpi- 
aro (‘Hpaxiijs). 

b At Athens, C. J. A. 1. 208 Atds Knvaiou (fifth century B.c.). 


* Zeus Aadvoriws: Paus. 9. 34, 5 és 8€ rd dpos rd Aadvoriov xai és 
rou Aws rov Aadvoriou rd répevds elow ex Kopwvelas ordho: padcora eixoct 
Aidou peév rd ayahpi €orw. *Abduavros 8é Gvew Dpltoy nai “EXAny évraiba péA- 
Aovros mepHOnvas xpidy rois waci haow ind Ads. Also at Alus, vide *. 
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© Zeus ‘AraBipios: ®in Rhodes: Pind. O/. 7. 87 Zev marep vdvroow 
"AraBupiou pedéor. Cf. dedication of second century B.c. (?), Rhodian 
inscr. C. J. Gr. 2103b. Diod. Sic. 5. 59 dmep ért wai viv riyparac d:a- 
gepdvras. Apollod. 3. 2. 1 ('AA@npéms, the grandson of Minos), avaBas 
8¢ emi rd "AraBiprov .. . rav narppav tmopyycbeis Oey Wpvero Boyd» ’Ara- 
Bupiov Adds. 

b At Agrigentum, Polyb. 9. 27, 7 émt ris xopudis "Abnvas lepdy Exriorat 
xat Aids ‘AraBupiou xaOdmep xai mapa ‘Podios. 

7 Zeus Aivnows in Cephallenia, Strabo 456 péyorov 8€ dpos ev air 
€y @ 1d Ards Ailsnoiov tepdy: from Mount Aenus, Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
2. 297. | 

71 Zeus Asxraios in Crete, Strabo 478. Vide ‘*. 

72 Zeus Kurds in Delos: Dittenberger, Sy//. 249; C. Z. A. 2. 
985 D iepeds Avs Kurbiov, 

8 Zeus "Idaios: Aesch. Frag.155-0i Oeav ayxioropa: of Znvos éyyus, dv 
kar’ ’Idaiovy xdyov Aids tarpgou Sopuds dor’ ey aidepr, Vide *. 

a Zeus Kdows : from Mount Casium of N. Syria, Ammian. Marcell. 
22.14,§4; on coins of Seleucia of Imperial period, Head, 7st. Num. 
p- 661. 

b Also from the mountain between Arabia and Egypt, Strabo 760 
Auds dori lepdy Kaciov ; at Pelusium, vide note, p. 125. 

© On coins of Corcyra of Imperial period, Head, Airs/. Num. p. 277. 
Aids Kagiov, on bronze seal in Leyden, C. 7. Gr. 7044 . 

d At Epidaurus, Zp~f. Arch. 1883, p. 87 inscription, Ad Kagig. 

% Zeus ‘Yvvapevs: Hesych. s.v. amd rov ‘Yvvapiov spous. 

7% Zeus ’Ayxéopios: Paus. 1. 32, 2, in Attica, ’Ayxeopds dpos doriy od 
ptya xai Aids dyadpa ’Ayxeopiov. 

7 Zeus “Amecayrios: Paus. 2. 15, 3 “Opos ‘Améoas ¢oriv imép tip 
Nepéay, évOa Tepoéa mparov Ati Oioat Aéyovow ’Anecavrig. 

7 Zeus ‘Yunrrws: Paus. 1. 32, 2 €v ‘Ypnrr@ 8¢ dyadpd orev “Ypunrriov 


Aws. 


7 Zeus HapyOios: Paus. 1. 32, 2 év Udpynt Lapynbios Zevs yadxovs 
ori. 

80 Zeus IeAuvaios: Hesych. s.v. év Xig—from the mountain. 

61 ? KiBaipwros: Paus. 9. 2, 4 6 8¢ KiBatpov 1d dSpos Ards lepdy KiBaipw- 


Y 


mov ¢oriy: ? an interpolation. 
* Zeus Koxaiyios : on the ‘ Cuckoo-mountain’ in the neighbourhood 
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of Hermione, Paus. 2. 36, 2 lepa 8¢ xai és rdéde emi wixpwr rev cpey émi 
per tp Koxxvyip Adds, év 3€ rep Lpavi dorw “Hpas. 

®8 Zeus ’Axpaios : ®at Magnesia in Thessaly, inscription in Aft. d. d. 
Inst. Ath., 1889, p. 52 6 lepeds rov Atos rov *Axpaiov: cf. id. 1890, 
Pp. 314. 

b On Mount Pelion, Heracleides, Frag. Hist. Graec. 2. 262, frag. 60 
én’ dxpas 8¢ ris rov Spovs xupudis omnAawy dors rd Kadovpevoy Xtp@mov xat 
Awds dxraiou (leg. axpaiov) iepd», éf’ 8 xard xuvds dyaroAny xara 1d dxpatéra- 
Tov Kaiya avaBaivovot rey rokiray of émipaveoraros Kal rais nAtKiais dxyafoy- 
res, eve(wopevor xwdia rpiroxa Kawa. 

¢ Near Smyrna, C. J. Gr. 3146 é« rov elcayOévros v8aros ent rov Aia 
roy Axpaioy eri OvAriov Tpaiavou rov avOumarov, 

8a Zeus 'Emdxpios: worshipped on Hymettus and Parnes, £¢. Mag. 
$.U. émdxpws’ quoting fragment of Polyzelus, iepd» yap bv reriynxas 
émaxpiou Adds, 

b Hesych. s.v. "Emdxptos Zeis’ 6 émi trav axpov rav spar WBoupévos, éxi 
yap Tov Gpay rovs Bwopols aur@ ipvoy ws emi rd rodv, 

6a Zeus Kopvdaios: in late inscription from Philadelphia, Bud/. de 
Corr. Hell. 1. 308. 

b C. J. Gr. 4458, inscription from Seleucia in time of Seleucus 
Philopator, fepeis Ards ‘OAvpriov cai Aws Kopudaiov. 

% Zeus Kapaws: Hesych. s. v. Zevs rapa Bowrois ovrw mpooayopeverat, 
ws pév reves haci, mapa byrnAds etvat, 

®t Zeus “Ynaros: ® in Boeotia: Paus. 9. 19, 3 tmép 8 Tucarrds éorw 
Spos “Yraros xadoupevoy, ent 8¢ aitg Aids ‘Ymdrov vads xai dyadpa. 

b In Athens, Paus. 1. 26, 5 mpd ris éoddou (rov "Epexdeiov) Adds core 
Bopds ‘Yrdrov, évOa euyvxou Ovovow ov8er, méppara 8 Oévres ober Ext ctv 
xpnoacba vopifover. Cf.zd, 8. 2,2; C.Z.A. 3. 170 (late period). Vide 
oracle quoted in Demosth. mpés Maxdprarovy 1072 cuphéper ’AOnvaioss rept 
Tov onpeiov Tou év TH ovpar@ yevopevov Ovovras xadXepeiv Adi “Yrare, "Ana 
unary ‘Hpaxkei, "And\Aom owrqps xal dromeprew audi dvnces. 

¢ In Sparta, Paus. 3. 17, 6 ris yaAntoixou dy Sefia Aids dyaApa ‘Yrdrov 
seroinrat, faAdatéraroy frayrwv dréca €ors xaAxov~ 

& Zeus “Yyoros : ®at Corinth: vide "8, 

b At Corcyra, C. J. Gr. 1869 Ast bpiore edyny. 

¢ At Olympia, Paus. 5. 15, 5 8vo Bwpol epetns Aids ‘Yiorov. 

d At Thebes, Jd. 9. 8, 5 mpos 8¢ rais ‘Yiorats (wvAas) Aids lepdy éni- 


KAnoiv €or ‘Yyiorov, 
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© In Athens, C. /. A. 3. 146, 148-155 (of late period). Cf. inscrip- 
tion at Miletus: and Athen. Mittheil. 1893, p. 267. 


f In Mylasa, C. J. Gr. 2693 € iepéws Ards inpiorov: at Stratonicea, 
vide »°. 

6 Pindar, Nem. 11. 2 ‘Eoria, Znvis ‘Yiorov xactyvira, 

 Zexs ‘OAvpmos: at Athens, C. J. A. 1. 196, 198 (fifth century 
inscr.); Paus. 1. 18, 6 ’Adptards 6 ‘Papaiwy Bacidevs roy re vady avébyxe 
cai rd Gyadpa Oéas Gftor, ob peyéber pev, Ore py ‘Podiots cai ‘Pwpaios cioty of 
xohogool, Ta Aowrd aydApara Gpoiws arodeimerat, wemoinras b€ ex Te eAeavros 
cal xpucou, kat xet réxvns ed mpos Td peyeOos pac. § 8 rov dé ’OAupmiov 
Aws Acvxadiova oixodounaa: A€yoves 1d dpxaiov lepéy: cf. Thuc. 2. 16. 
C.L. A. 3. 291 Baduvrot Adds ’OAupriou év dores: tb. 243 lepdws Ards 
*OAvpsriov on seat in theatre. 

b At Megara: Paus. 1. 40, 4 Mera raira és rd rou Atds répevos éced- 
Bodies xadovpevov OAuumeiov vads dott Oéas afwos: cf. Lebas, Mépar. 26-34. 
¢ In Naxos: C. J. Gr. 2417 Adds *Odvpmiov ‘ terminus sacri fundi.’ 

d At Miletus: C.J. Gr. 2867 Auds "OAvpmiov Hewai(ov), late period. 

e At Chalcis: C. 7. A. 4. 27, oath of alliance between Athens 
and Chalcis, ? end of fifth century B.c., 8s 8€ dp py dpdoy, dripov airdv 
eivas .. . kai rou Aids rou ’OAupmiou rd émdéxarov lepdv CoTrw rev xpnpdrwr. 

f At Sparta: Paus. 3. 14, 5 Ards éwixAnow "OAvpsiou lepdv: cf. rd. 3. 
12, II. 

& At Corinth: Paus. 3. 9, 2 KopivOo: pév ov... xaraxavbévros odie 
éLaidns vaov Aids érixAnow ’OAvpmiov (just before the Asiatic campaign 
of Agesilaus). 

h At Olympia: Paus. 5. 10 and 11 temple and statue: 7d. 5. 13, 8 
altar. 

i At Patrae: Paus, 7. 20, 3 ors 8¢ ev ry dyopa Aids vads ’Odvpmiov, 
aurds re él Opdvou xai €araca "AGyva mapa rd Opdvoy. 

k At Aegira: Paus. 7. 26, 4 Uapeixero 8¢ 4 Atyeipa és ovyypapay lepdy 
Aus xat dyaApa xaOnpevoy AiBov rov HevreAnciov, "A@nvaiou b€ épyow EvxAeidov. 

1 At Syracuse: Paus. 10. 28, 6 *A@nvaios, jvixa efdov "OAvpmiou Ards év 
Supaxovoas lepdv. C. J. Gr. 5367, formula of public oath, ’Opviw ray 
‘Ioriav xal rév Zava rdv 'OAvpmoy, end of third century B.c. Jd. 5369 Ass 
*OAvpsiov, inscribed on a seat in the theatre, of same period. 


m At Agrigentum: Diod. Sic. 13. 82 rd 8 ody "OAdpmoy péddov Aap- 
Bavew rhv cpopiy 5 mddepnos exdducer .. . peytoros 8 dy (6 veds) rav dv 
exeAig nal rois éxrds ov‘ GAdyos dy cvyxpivoiro xara 1d péyeOos rhs iwocracews. 
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n Near Nacoleia in Phrygia: C. 7. Gr. 3847, late inscription 
mentioning ré *OAvpmeeion, 

© In Seleucia: C. /. Gr. 4458, vide ©. 

P Zeus *OAvpmeos inscribed on coins of— 


Hipponium Head, Hist. Num. p. 85, fourth century. 
Prusa ad Olympum o: oe. 3 444, Imperial period. 
Ephesus ys 498 sy, ” 
Antiochia ad Maeandrum ,, i “s 520 3 ‘4 
Briula ” 9 ” 548 ” ” 
Maeonia 9 ” ” 550 ” ” 
Alexandria ” 9 9 719 ” ry) 


* Zeus Iarpgos: ® Plato, Eushyd. 392D Zeds nyiy marpq@os pév ov 
cadeirat, épxeios 3¢ cat Pparpios nai ’A@nvaia pparpia. 

b Apollod, 2. 8, 4 emedy éxparnoay HeAorovvnoou (ol ‘Hpardeidat) rpeis 
ipvcavro Bwpovs marp@ov Ards, Kai ent rovrwy vcay, 

c¢ At Tegea: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 24, inscription of late 
period. 

d At Chios: Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 3. 203 (fourth century B.c.) dé06e 
KAuri8as xsAias Spaypas lepas rod Ards rot Tatpwov. 

e Aesch. frag. Niobe 155: vide ™. 

f Arist. Wud. 1468 

vai vai xaraséaOnre marp@ov Aia. 

Epictetus, Asarp8. 3. ch. 11 o8 poe O€uts marép arinoat, mpos yap Ards 
ciow dmavres tov marpgov. 

*ta Zeus Ldrpios in Italy: C. Z. Gr. 5936 at Rome, Act Darpip ex 
oraculo, very late: cf. 6014 b Act Harpi kai ’Aptipwaca in reign of 


Trajan. In Caria, late inscription from Laodicea, Act Harpip Milt. d. d. 
Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 258. 


b Diod. Sic. 4. 14, Olympian games dedicated by Heracles, rg Act 
rp [arpig. 

*8 Zeus Uamias in Phrygia: C. J. Gr. 3817 Anpas at dios trép Boay 
iiov Tania Ost aarnpe ebynv. In Scythia: Herod. 4. 59 Zets dpOdérara 
KaTa yropuny ye THY €uny Kadeduevos [arratos. 

* Zeus "Ayapépvov: Athenag. Leg. 1 6 8€ Aaxedaiudnos "Ayapepvova 
bia... ofa: Schol. Lycophr. 1369 Aamépoa: 8jpos ris Arrixys (leg. 
Aaxowxis) év6a Ads "Ayapépvovos lepdy €ort, 

% Zeus Aaxedainwy: vide * >, 

% Zeus ‘Opéynos: Epictetus, A:arpi8. 3. ch. 11 xal yap ddeddoi spds Aids 
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eiow dpoyviov : Plato, Laws 729 c ovyyéveay 8€ Kai spoyvioy Gedy Kowvoviay 
dxacay.. . Tipmv ris Kat ceBdpevos edvous dy yevebXious eos eis rradav avrov 
aomopay icy: Eur. Andr. 921 dAX’ dvropai ce Aia xadovo’ dpdynoy: cf. 
Plut. 679 p. 

a Zeus Tedewos: Plut. Rom. Quaest. 2, p. 2648 mévre deicbas Oewv 
rovs yapourras otovra, Adds reAelou xai “Hpas reAeius xat "Adpodirns «at Tet- 
Govs emi mace 8¢ *Aprépdos. 

b At Tegea: Paus, 8. 48, 6 memotnra 8€ Kai Acds TeAciov Bopds cai 
Gyalpa rerpayovor. 

ce At Athens: C. J. A. 3. 294 fepéws Asds TeAeiov Bovfvyov. 

d Aesch. Lum. 213, 214: 

f xapr’ driza xai map’ ovdev cipyarw 
“Hpas redetas xal Atés muorepara, 

e Aristoph. Zhesm. 973 Schol.”Hpa reAeia nai Zevs rédetos éripdvro év 
Trois yduos, ds mpurdves Gvres tay yapeoy. 

f Aesch. Frag. 52: 

AoBas Aids pey mparov wpaiov yapou 

“Hpas re 

thy Sevrépay S€é Kpacw Fpwow vey, 

tpirny Aws Sernpos evxraiay Aifa. 
Cf. Sa. 

7 Zeus Aexedrns at Aliphera in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 26, 6 Ards i8picavro 
Aexedrou Bwpdy dre évravéa rnv ‘AGnvay rexdvros. 


* Zeus TevéO\os: Dio Chrys. Or. 7: Dind. 1, p. 139 aloxuvdpevor 
ofre Aia yevéP\tov obre “Hpayv yapunAtov ore Moipas reAeaoddpous f Aoyiay 
“Aprepy 7) pnrépa ‘Péav ovdé ras mpoecrwoas avOpwrims yevéerews EidecOvias 
ovdé "Adpodirny : Plut. Amat. p. 765 yovéww apas 6 TevéOdcos dccoxec. 

*a Zeus ‘Epxeios at Athens: Philochorus, Frag. 146 b Kvoy eis rép 
ris TloAcados vewy eicedOovaa nai dvca eis rd Tlavdpdctov, emi rov Bwopdy ava- 
Baca rov ‘Epxeiov Aids, roy tnd ry éAaia, Karéxetro. Tlarptov 8 éori rois 
"AOnvaiois Kuva py avaBaivew els axpdmodw. C. 1. A. 2. 1664, altar Ards 
“Epxeiov. 

b At Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 7 &@a 8€ ris oixias ra OepdAud ors ris 
Otvopudov, 8v0 evravOd cio Bwyoi, Aids re ‘Epxeiov. ... 

c At Argos: Paus. 8. 46, 2 "IAiouv ddovons Kai vepopévor ra Addupa 
*EAAnvey WevérAy rq Kazavéws 1rd Edavoy rov As €366n rov ‘Epxeiov. 

d At Sparta: Herod. 6. 67, 68 (Anpapnros) ve rq Ati Bury’ Oicas dé 
Ty pyrépa éxddece, “Amixopnévy 8¢ rq pyTpi ~obeas ds ras xeipds ol ray 
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onddyxvov, xarixéreve, A€yow roidde" "OD prep, Gedy ce rey re GA@y eabar- 
répevos, ixereve, xat rou ‘Epxeiov Aus rude, Ppacat pos ryy dAnOniny, ris pev 
éort sarnp dpO@ Adyq. 

e Hom. Od. 22. 334: 

} éxdbs peydpoto Aids peydAov mort Bopdy 
€pxeiou iLoro reruypudvoy, gv dpa moAAd 
Aaépmns ’Oduceis re Bowy emi pnpi exnay. 

f Harpocrat. épxsios Zevs, @ Bapds évrds Epxous é» ry adAM i8pvras. 
Hesych. s.v. perépxiow Ads érideroy. 

& Soph. Ans. 486: 

GAN’ efr’ adedgns «iO dpatpovecrépa 
Tou mavros nyiy Znvds épxeiov xupei. 

10 Zeus "Edéortos: Herod. 1. 44 (Kpoicos) éxddee 8¢ 'Exioridy re xal 
“Eraipmoy (Aia), rov avrdv rovrov Gvopd{wy Gedy, 

101 For the religious conception of family duties cf. Euripides in 
Siob. Floril. 3, pp. 78 and 83 (Meineke): quotation from Perictione, 
tb. p. 90: from Musonius, 24. p. 74: Plato’s Laws 930 £, 717 B, 927 A—B. 

18a Zeus Sparpus: Meineke, Frag. Com. Poel. 3. p. 377 from the 
younger Cratinus, Zevs dori por épxeids dors ppdrpios ... ra TéAn Tedd, 
Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 146 voy Ati hparpip nai ’AOnva (at the festival 
of Apaturia). Dem. mpds Maxapr. 1078. 1 of pdrepes . . . AaBdvres Hy 
Wihor, xatoptvov rav iepeiwy, avd rou Bopov dépovres rou Ards rou pparpiov. 
Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 73; 2%. 1888, p. 1: C. 1. A. 2.841 b (B.c. 396-5) 
Aids dparpiov iepevs . . . aveypawe xat €ornoe ry oTnAny. 

b Zeus ’Opdrptos in Crete : ? a dialect-variant for gpdrpios, C.J. Gr. 
2555 ‘Opyvw ray ‘Ecriay xat Tava "Opdrptov cai Tava Arcraiov... oath of 
alliance between the Hieropytnii and their cleruchs: cf. Cauer, 
Delectus, 2. 117. . 

8a Zeus Krnows: Harpocr. p. 115, 5. v. ‘Ymepidns ev rq@ mpds *Awed- 
Aaioy, Kractov Aia ev rois rapseins Ipvovro. 

b At Athens: C.J. A. 3. 3854 (late period): cf. decree in Demosth. 
21. 53 Act xrnoip Bovy Aeuvkdy. 

¢ At Phlya: Paus. 1. 31, 4 vads 8¢ érepos Exes Bwpovs Anpnrpos ’Avnat- 
8apas cai Acds xrngiov in the Peiraeeus. 

d Jsaeus, 8. 16 rq Ati vay rp xrncip wept fv pddior’ éxeivos buoiay 
€omovdale ... ntxero ny vbyleay diddvar cai xrgow dyabny. Cf. Antiph. 
p- 612. 

e At Anaphe: C. J. Gr. 2477, doubtful inscription. 
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f At Teos: C.J. Gr. 3074 Aus xrpciou Atos KamerwXiov ‘Pons Ayabod 
Aaipovos. 

6 Plut. Sorc. Rep. 30. p. 1048 6 Zevs yedotos ef xrnowos xaipe nat 
"Emtxdpmws nai Xapirodérns mpocayopevdpevos (if all fortune is worthless). 

h Aesch. Ag. 1036: 

érei o €Onxe Zevs aunvirws dSdpois 
Kowerdy eivas yepviBwv, moAAav pera 
SovAwv orabeicay xryciov Bwpov médas. 

i Athenae. p. 473 b Kadioxos dyyeidv dorw ev @ rots xrncious Aias 
éyxabiBpiovorw, ds ’Avrucdetdns pnolv ev rp "Eénynriung ... éoOeivar ore dy 
evpys cat eloxéat apSpociav. 7 3¢ auBpocia vdwp axpadpyés, €racov, rrayxapria, 

148 Zeus WAovows near Sparta, Paus. 3. 19, 7 mp dé # d:aBqvat roy 
Evperay, odlyov imép rns 8x Ons iepov Beixvuras Avds TAovaiov. 

b Zeus WAovroddyns on coins of the Lydian Nysa of Imperial period, 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 552. 


106 Zeus “OAftos in Cilicia, inscription circ. 200 B.c. Hell. Journ, 
18gI, p. 226 Au "OABip lepeds Tetxpos Tapxudpios. C./. Gr. 2017 in 
Thracian Chersonese KdAXoros (?) trép rod viov "AdeEdvdpou Ad ’OABip 
evxapioTnpioy, 

16a Zeus “Opws: Demosth. Halonnes. p. 86 Xeppomoov of dpa eicir, 
ovx "Ayopd, dAAa Bwpds rov Ads rov dpiov. Plato, Laws 842 EB Auds dpiov 
mparos pév vdpos O8e eipnrOw—p Kiweirw yns Spra pydeis— ... rou per yap 
(rov woXirov) dpdpvudos Zevs paprus. 

b Zeus KAdpws at Tegea: Paus. 8. 53, 9 rd 8€ ywpiov rd tynrdp,’ 
€fp ob xai of Bwpoit Teyedrats eiolv of modXoi, xadeirat pév Aws Kdapiov, 8nAa 
b¢ as dyévero  éemixAnots rp Oep Tov KAnpou Tay raidwy Evexa Tov *Apxados. 
? At Argos, Aesch. Suppl. 359 Wotro dr’ dvaroy guyav ixecia Oémus Ards 
Kyapiov. 

07a Zeus HoAcevs on the Acropolis of Athens: Paus. 1. 24, 4 nai Acds 
éorw dyaApa 16 Te Aewxdpous Kai 6 dvopafspevos ToXevs, p ra xabeotnxdra 
és ryyv Ovaiav ypdpoy thy én’ avrois Aeyopevny airiay ob ypadw* rov Aws Tov 
TloAcéws xptbas xarabévres eri tov Bwpdv peutypevas mupois ovdexiay fxovce 
guraxny. 6 Bois 8é by és ryv Ovoray Eroyacavres PuAdocovetww amrerar toy 
omepnaray otray eri rov Bopdv. xadovor 8é riva tov iepewy Bovddvoy, Kat 
rauTy roy méA\exuy pivvas, ovrw yap éoriv ol vdpos, olyeras hevywr’ of d€ 
dre rdv dvdpa, bs eSpace 1d Epyov ovx« eiddres, és Sixny imayouvos roy meAEKuY. 
Cf. sd. 1. 28, 10 "A@nvaiwy Bacwcvorros "Epexbews, rére mparov Bouy exrewver 
6 Bovddvos émi rov Bwopod rov Todtéws Ards. 


b Schol. Ar. Wud. 981 ra 8¢ Bovddna madatd éoprn fv pacw dyerbas 
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pera ra pvornpia, Gre xat Bovy bvovoew els indpuynow tov mpwrou hovevbevros 
Bods ev axporddet, dyapevou rov meAavou ev rq dopty rav AumoXiory . . . Cav- 
Awva 8é Twa, ws elye TH weA€Kes drroxreivas roy Boov. 

¢ Porph. De Adst. 2. 29, 30 from Theophrastus: ouvérafay ovr rh 
mpatw, yep cai vuv diapéves trap’ airois. tdpoddpovs mapbévous xareAefay’ 
ail 8€ Uiwp Kopifovery, Oras Tov méeAexuy Kal THY pdyatpay dxoynoovow, dkovn- 
cavrov d¢ énédwxev pév tov méAexuy Erepos, 6 S€ énarafe roy Bovy, dAdos dé 
gogafter’ trav d€ pera ravra deipdyrwy, eyevoavro rou Bods mavres. rovrwy 
8 mpaxOévrav thy pév Bopav tov Bods pawayres cat xdprp enoyxdcayres 
éfavertnoay €xovra travroy Orep Kai (av Eayev axnpa, Kat mpoodfevEay aporpoy 
ws épyaopevp. .. kal yévn ray rovTo Bparray Eore viv’ of pév amd Tov maTd- 
£avros Bovruros xadovpevos mravres, ol 8 ard rou mepteAdoavros Kevrpeadat’ rovs 
& ard rov émodakavros Sairpovs ovopdfovory dia thy €x Ths Kpeavopias ytyvopeyny 
8aira. mAnpwcarres 8€ tHv Bupaay, Gray mpds Thy Kpiow axdaow, xarendvracay 
Thy pdxaipay. ovras obre rd madatdy Sovov Hy Ta ouvvepya Trois Bits nua (wa, 
viv 8€ rovrwy pudacréoy eori mparrey. 

d Varro, R. R. 2. 5 ab hoc (bove) antiqui manus ita abstineri 
voluerunt ut capite sanxerint si quis occidisset. 

e C.J. Gr. 140, 141, 150 mentioning sacrificial utensils of Zeus 
Polieus in the Parthenon-treasury. 

f Bourns: Hesych. 5. v. 6 rois AtiroAias ra Boupdna Spey: cf. inscription 
on stone found by the Erechtheum, lepéws Botrov, C. J, A. 2. 1656. 

& Bourns: Suidas s. v. obros ryy lepwovvny éoye, xai ol an’ avrov Bovradat 
éxAnOnoay, 

hC. I. A. 3. 71 blepevs Ards emt TaddAadiou xai Bov{vyns: cf. 273 
Bov{uyou iepéws Ards ev MadAadig. 

i Hesych. Acds Bax. . . . agi 8, . . . dre nudioByrovy AOnva cai 
Tlocedav, thy "AOnvav Ads 8enbyvar inép avrns trav Wighov éveyxeiv, nal 
trocxéoGat dvri rovrou rd Tov Modcéws lepov (leg. iepeiov) mpa@rov OvecOar ent 
Bapov. 

k Plato, Laws 782 c rd... Ove dvOpdmous ddAnAous Ere Kat voy rapa- 
pevov Cpaev modXois* Kal rovvarriov dxovopev éy GAas Gre ovde Bods erohpapey 
yeverOa Ovpard re vix hy rois Beoios (aa, méhavor 8€ Kai pédcte Kaproi dedev- 
pévos xal rovatra GAda ayva Gupara. 

1 Luc. De Dea Syr.§ 58 orépavras ra lpna, (oa ex rey mporvdaiory 
amiaot, ra 8€ KareverxOevra OvacKovc, éor 8€ kai waides Euvrav evrevOev amace 
. « « €s mnpnv évOeuevr xetpl xarayovow, dua 8€ avréotow émumepropéovres 
A€yovce Grs ov maides GAAa Boes cio. 

m Hesych. Asis Bots’ 6 rp Ast dveros Bots 6 lepés’ €ore 8 dopry MiAn- 


iw, 
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mn At Paphos: C. J. Gr. 2640 ’Agpodirns nai Acds Hodtews xai “Hpas. 

© At Sardis: C.J. Gr. 3461 AevxtoylotAcov Bowaroy . . . lepéa peyiorov 
Todsées Ards in time of Tiberius. 

P At Ilium: C. Z. Gr. 3599 mpoOvecOas rp Att rp Todi ra méppara: 
second century B.c. 

@ In Ios with Athena Polias(?): A@t#. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1891, p. 172 Aa 
re THodtet xai rp ‘AOnva ry . .. decree concerning alliance with Rhodes. 


¥ In Rhodes with Athena Polias: Rev. Arch. 1866, p. 354. Cf. 
Athena “. 


® At Physcos in Caria: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 31 lepéws ras 
*A@avas ras Awdias rou Atos rov ToXteéos. 
6 Zeus Hodovxos: Plato, Laws g21 C Aia modwiyxoy Kai *AOnvay Kowe- 
vous mohireias aripafoy: cf. Theogn. 757: 
Zevs pew rhode méAnos imeipexos aideps vaicov 
dei Sektrepyy xeip ex’ amnyoovry. 
1a Zeus Hoddpxns at Olbia in Scythia: C./. Gr. 2081 émi dpyévrey 
réy wepi Leoirarpoy Nixnparov Avafipévns Tootdnou pera rev adeAday erroingey 
tov wupyor Ait wodtdpyn kai rp Syuw én’ evrvyig, (?) third century B.c. 
b Zeus Aaoirns in Elis: Paus. 5. 24, 1 mapa 8€ row Aaoira Atds eat Hoce:- 
8evr0s Aaocira rév Bupdr. 


© Zeus dpxnyérns: late inscription from Prymnessos, AM:it. d. d. Inst. 
Ath. 7, p. 135 (Ramsay) Ge@ dpynyéry edxny. 

0a Zeus BovAaios at Athens, with Athena BovAaa: Antiph. 6, p. 789 
év avr@ te Boudevrnpip Ards BovAaiov xai ’A@nvas BovAaias lepdy ears, nal 
elowderes of Bovdevrai mpogevyovras. Paus. 1. 3, 5 BovAaiov 3€ &v aire (rq 
BovAeurnpip) xetras Edavov Ards xual 'AwdAAwy réxvy Teiciov xal Anpos épyov 
Avawws. C. I. A. 3. 683 roy lepéa Atos Bovdaiov nai *AOnvas BovAalas. 
Cf. sb:d. 272, 1025. : 


b In Laconia: C. J. Gr. 1245 dia Bovdaioy éai(ripia?). C.J. Gr. 1392 — 
9 Aaunpa trav Tuvdeatav midts Mdpxoy Adpndwoy Kaduxdéa . .. ror lepéa rey 
exupavertdrwy Gedy Ards Bovdaiov xui ‘HAiov xai ZeAnvns. 

© In Caria: C.J. Gr. 2909 fofew lovey r7 Boul. . . . wept ris lepareins 
tou Aids rou BovAaiov nai rns “Hpns. 

4d At Mitylene: on coins of Imperial period, Head, Hist. Num. 
p. 488. 

e Plut. 819 E rd Biya . . . Td xowvdy lepdy Atds BovAaiov Kai HoAdes «at 
Oépsdos nai Aixns. 

VOL. I. M 
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11 Zeus "Em PBnuwos: Hes. s. v. &v Lipyp, the god of the orator’s plat- 
form. 

Ma Zeus ’ApSovdtos at Sparta: Paus. 3.13,6 mpos rovrp Aus "ApPovrdiov 
kat "Anas éatlv "AuBovdius Bwpds cai Atooxovpey Kai rovrwy "ApBovAiov. 

b Zeus Mnyavevs at Argos: Paus. 2. 22, 2 Avuxéas pev ody év rots éxeow 
éroinoe Mnyxavéws 1rd dyadpa eivat Atds, kai ’Apyetay én rovs em “Tcov orpa- 
revoavras évravéa dudcat mapapevery tmrodepoovras, for dv fh 1d “Icov EAworw 
i] paxouevous redevrH odas éemiddSn: cf. Collitz, Dralect. Inschr. 3. 3052 %, 
the month Maydveos at Chalcedon, ? sacred to Zeus Mayavevs. 

18a Zeus ’Ayopaios at Athens: C. /. A. 1.23: Hesych. s.v. "Ayopaiou 
Atos Bwpds ’A@nyyar. 

b In the Agora at Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 9 rovrer 8¢ ob méppw Tips lepov 
wat Ards éorw ’Ayopaiov. 

¢ At Olympia: 7d. 5.15, 4, near the altar of Artemis ’Ayopaia, a Bopos 
*Ayopaiou Accs. 

d At Selinus: Herod. 5. 46 of yep uv ZeAcwovaros émavacrayres aréxrewvay, 
karaduydévra émi Atds ayopaiov Bapdy. 

e At Thebes: Paus. 9. 25, 4 xara ry d8dy and tay wvday Trav Nniorev 
TO pév O¢uidds dori lepdv xai dyadpa Aevxov AiBov 16 Be epeEns Mospar, rd dé 
“Ayopaiou Aus. 

f In Crete: Cauer, Delect. 2. 121 duviw rav ‘Eoriay . . . xal roy Ajva 
roy ‘Ayopaioy ...: alliance between Dreros, Cnossos and Lyctos, third 
century B.C. 

& Zeus *Ayopais: on coins of Nicaea of Imperial period, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 443. 

h Theophrastus epi cupBodraiwy, Stobaeus, Flort/. 44. 22 (vol. 2, 
p. 167 Meineke) (e» rois Aivioy vopos) . . . dei... Overy rdv Spxov émi rod 
Aids rou ayopaiov. 

i Eur. Heracl. yo: 

ixérat 8 Svres “Ayopaiou Aws BrafdpecOa xai oredhn ptaiverat. 
k Aesch. Lumen. 973: 
GAN’ éxparnoe Zevs ayopaios. 

1 Plutarch 789 c (ol yépovres) tmnjperar rov BovAaiov ’Ayopaiov Todséws 
Aids. 

ué Zeus ’Ayonos: Soph. Zrach. 26: 

rédos 8 &6yxe Zevs ayovus xadas. 
Eust. //. @, 1 dyey, 7) dyopd, SOev xai dyaviovs Geovs AloyvAos rovs ayo- 


& 


patovs. 
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™a Zeus Erparws in Caria: Herod. 5. 119 of duapvydvres (ray Kapov) 
careAnOnoay és AdBpavda, és Asis Erpariou ipdy péeya re Kai dytov dAcos 
wAaraviotwy, povvar Be, Sy nyucis Byer, Kapés ciow of Ai Srparig Guaias 
Gydyovor, Cf, x, 

b Jd. 1. 171 davdexvics 8¢ €» MuAdgoics Atos Kapiov ipdy dpyxaiov, rod 
Muooios pév cai Avdoios péreots, os xagtyyjroiee €oves rotor Kapci. 

¢ Jd. 5. 66, at Athens, "Ioaydpns 6 Ticdvdpou, olxins pév doy Soxipou, drdp 
Ta ayéxabey oix Exw Gpaoa Bvovar 8é of ovyyeveis avrod Avi Kapiw. Zeus 
Erpdrws in Athens, C. J. A. 3. 141, 143, 201, of late period. 


d In Pontos: Appian, Mfithrad. p. 215 (ed. Steph.). 
e Plut. Lumen. 17 tpeis 8€ mpds Ads Erpariou nai Gedy dpxiwv evravOd pe 


& avray cxreivare. 

6 Zeus Erparyyds * at Syracuse: inscription on coin of Syracuse, 
Annali dell. Inst. 1839, p. 62 Jupiter Imperator: Cic. Jn Verr. 4. 
58 Tria ferebantur in orbe terrarum signa Iovis Imperatoris uno in 
genere pulcherrime facta; unum illud Macedonicum quod in Capitolio 
vidimus; alterum in Ponti ore et angustiis, tertium quod Syracusis 
ante Verrem praetorem fuit: >on coins of Amastris, Head, Hist. Num. 
P- 433- 

ut Zeus “Apesos ®at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 6 rou 8€ ‘Hgaicrov rdy 
Bopsy ciow "HAciov of dvopndfovow *Apeiov Aids’ A€yovas 8é of adrol otro: 
Kai &s Oivdpaos éni rov Bwpov rovrou Guo: r@ ‘Apei Ati. 

b In Epirus: Plut. Pyrrh. 5 eidOercay of Bacideis dv Maccapiu yxopio 
rns Modorridos ’Apeip Au Ouoavres dpxwporeiy rois "Hietporas xa dpxifew 
atrol per dpfew xara rovs vdpuous, exeivous 8¢ rv Bacielay dcapvddtew xara 
Tous yépous. 

¢ On coins of Iasos of Caria, Imperial period, Head, Azs¢. Num. 
p. 528. 

18 Zeus ‘Omddomos *in Arcadia: inscription of Achaean league in 
Rev. Arch. 1876*, p. 96. 


b At Methydrion: Lebas, AMfégar. 353 mep[i 8@ ras rpand{als ras 
xpvodus rod Aids rov ‘OmAoopiou dy xarabévres évéxupa of Mebu[dpieis of 
peracry |oavres els ‘Opyoperdy dieihovro 1d dpyvptoy. 

¢ In Caria: Arist. Part. Anim. p. 673 a. 18 sept 3€ Kapiay ovre rd 


rotovroy Sueriorevoay’ Tov yap lepéws rov “OmAocpiou Acds asroaydvros. . . 


19a Zeus Ayyrop in Laconia: Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 2, 3 Over (5 Baccdevs) 

piv yap mperov oixor dv Ail *Aynrope kai rois atv airg fy 3€ évravéa 

xaddsepnog, AaBdyv 6 suphdpos rip awd rov Bwopuov mporyeiras dnl ra pra rijs 
M 2 
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xapas’ & 3¢ Bacidets éxei ad Gveras Adi nal "Aénva’ Gray 82 dudow rovrow 
roiw Oeoww xaddrepnOn, rére diaBaives ra Spa rns xewpas. 
b At Argos: Schol. Theocr. 5. 83 rév atréy cul Ala cat “Hyqropa 


cadovoey ol ’Apyeios. 


20 Zeus Koopyras at Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 4 és 8¢ ray xpés peonp- 
Bpiay orody Koopnra re éemixAnow Aids vads cai Tuvdapéw mpd avrov pynpd 
€orw. 

121 Zeus Bemos: Paus. 2. 32, 7, between Troezene and Hermione, 
wérpa Oncéws dvopalouern, ...mpérepow 8¢ Beopds exareiro Weriov Ards 
(cf. Athena 26evias in Troezen, Athena R. 17 >). 

13a Zeus Tpowaios at Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, 9 rev 8¢ Tpowaiov Ards 
Td lepdv érolncay of Awpseis modeuq rovs re GAdous ’Axawls ... Kai rovs 
"Apuxdateis Kparnoavres. 


b At Salamis: C. J. A. 2. 471 dvéwA\evoay 8¢ wai édxi rpdéraoy cai 
€Ovoay te Ati r@ Tporaig. 

8 Zeus Tpowawvxos at Attalia in Pamphylia: C. 7. Gr. add. 
4340 f. g. lepéws Aids rporaovxov, early Roman period. 

124 Zeus Xdppwow at Mantineia: Paus. 8. 12, 1 rov rdgov 8€ row 
*Enapewvovda padtord wov oradiov prxos Aids addorncey lepdy exixAnow 
Xdpporos, | 

5 Arist. Egutt. 1253 Zev, cov ro vexnrnpeoy. 

8 Zeus ‘Opayvpws at Aegium: Paus. 7. 24, 2 iepdy ‘Opayupip Axi: 
». « Opayupios 8¢ dydvero req Aci emixAnots, rs "Ayaptuver FOpocer és rovro 
TO xwpioy ros Adyou padiora év tT 'EAAad afious. 

7 Bacchylides, frag. 9, Bergk : 

Nixa yAuxudwpos 
é» woduxptcw 8 ’Oddprp Znvl waporapéva Kpiver rédos 
"AGayaracci re xai Ovarois dperas. 

%a Zeus Zwrnp: Plut. Aris’. 11 rév WAaraéw» 6 orparnyds *Api- 
pomoros Cofe xara Tous Umvous td rov Ais Tov Twrnpos erepwrwpevoy avrdr, 
6 rt 89 mparrey Bé8oxra trois “EXAnow. Xen. Anab, 1. 8, 16 Zevs 
Zerip «cai Nixn, watchword at the battle of Cynaxa. Cf. Diod. Sic. 
14, 30 at Trapezus atrol dé (of Kupeot) rq re ‘Hpaxdei xai Adi cernpig 
Ovatay croingay, 

b In the Peiraeeus: Strabo, 395, 396 of 8¢ woAAol mdAeuor ... Trop 
Tespaa cuveoreday els Odcyjy xaroxiay Thy wepl rovs Asuévas nai rd lepdy 
rou Ais tov Zerhpos. Paus. 1. 1, 3 Oeas dé dfiow réy dy Tetpaset pddtora 
"AOnvas dori nai Ards répevos’ xadxov pir Guddrepa ra dydApara, tye 82 6 
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pev oxnwrpoy cal Nixny, ) 3d AOnva Sdpv. *Evraiéa Aewoberny bs "AGnratos 
wai rois saa “EAAnow iyyouperos Maxeddvas fy re Bowwrois éxparnve payy Kai 
avis é£e Oeppomvidy . . . rovroy rév Acwoberny xai rovs raidas éypayev 
*Apxecidaos. 
¢ In Athens: Aristoph. Plu/. 1174: 

ardor awd Apov... 

kat ravra rou Sernpos lepevs Sy Adds... 

Ovew er’ ovdeis akcot 

. kairos rére, 

Gr’ elyow ovdev, 5 pew Av xov Euwopos 

€Ovcev iepeidy re awbeis, 6 dé Tis ay 

Sixny anodvyery, 6 3 av éxadXNepeird ris 

Kapd y exade: Tov lepea. 
Plut. Dem. 27 eioOdres yap év ry Gvaig rot Aws rot Zwrnpos apyupow redeiw 
Trois KatacKeva(ovct Kal xoopovo: rév Bopor.... Cf. inscription referring 
to the Lamian war, Delt. Arch. 1892, pp. 57-59 THY per (ornAny) év "Axpo- 
wéAe ri» dé rapa tév Mia rov Swrnpa. Cf. Isocr. 9. §7 rovs eixdvas avréy 
(Kévevos xai Evaydpov) eornoapev, ob mep ro Tov Aiws dyadpa Tov owrnpos. 


C...A.3.281 (on a seat in the theatre) ‘Iepéws Acds (Acds) Seraper cai *A@nvas 
Zewreipas (Momms. Heor/ol. p. 453). C. 1. A. 2. 741 éx ths Ouaias rp 
Au rp Zornpe: 1b. 446" raipoy rp Ari re Sarjps: 26. 469% rois Aucw- 
mpioss rq Aci rp Lwrnps nai 17 "AOnvG tH Swreipg: 15. 471 repeérdevoay de 
al rois Moumyiois eis roy Atpéva rov du Movntyia dushrAdpevos, duoiws 8¢ nai 
Aucwrnpios: 16. 326 dred) 8¢ 6 lepers vce ra ciorrnpa... Tre Au 
rT Lerips nai ry AOnvG rz Toreipa: 10. 3. 167 &pnBor avébecay Aci Zwrnpr 
épnBov. Rev. Arch. 1865, p. 499 Zeus Soter, worshipped by ¢pamcrai. 

d At Sicyon: Plut. Aras. 53 Otevow atrg@ (‘Apare) Ouoiay rip per 5 
ryw wédw annddake tis tupavvisos nyépa... thy O¢ dv 9 yevéobas Tov dvdpa 
Sunpynpovevover. Tis pév obv wporépas Tov Aws rov Learnpos xarnpxero bun- 
aéXos. F 

e At Messene: Paus. 4. 31, 6 Meoanvioss 8¢ ev rh ayopa Aids éorew 
dyoApa Lwripos. At Corone in Messene, 4. 34, 6 Ads Zwrnpos yadxouy 
@yadpa éni ris ayopas menoinrat, 

f At Argos (by an Argive cenotaph): Paus. 2. 20, 6 xal Aids éorw 
évrava lepdv» Zwripos. 

8 At-Troezen: id. 2. 31, 10 gore 8€ cai Asis lepdv éxixAnow Loripos. 

h At Aegium: 7d. 7. 23, g fort 8¢ Kai Ards enixdnow Zwrnpos ev 17 
Gyopg répevos. 

i At Mantinea: 7d. 8. 9, 2 Mavrevedor 3¢ €ors xai Dda lepd ro pev 
Lwrjpos Adds, 16 3¢ "Emidarov xadoupévov. 
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k At Megalopolis in the agora: Paus. 8. 30, 10 lepdv Zwrypos éwixAnow 
Ads, xexdopnras d¢ wept xioot. Kabe(opéve de rp Ari dv Opdve wapeorncac: 
rh pew ) Meyddn wddus, éy dpiorepg 8 ‘Aprépsdos Lwreipas Gyakpa. raira 
pew AiBov rov THevreAnoiov ‘AOnvaioe Kndioddoros xal Xevopay cipydoavro, 
Cf. C. I. Gr. 1536, second century B.c. 

1 At Acraephiae: C. J. Gr. 1587 isparevovros rot Aws rod Lerjpos, 
time of Sulla. 

m At Agrigentum: inscription on coins of third century, B.c., 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 108. 


n At Galaria, a Sikel town, on coin of fifth century, 2d. p. 121. 
o At Ambracia: C. /. Gr. 1798 dedication Swrjpe Aci. 


Pp At Aetolia: C. Z. A. 2. 323 ered) ro rowdy 1rd rev Airoker . . . 
epnpioras rév dyova ray roy Lwrnpiow riOdvar re Ad rp Lorgpe nal rp 
"Awd\Aam re Lv6ig urdpynpa ris paxyns rhs yevouerns mpds rovs BapBdpous, 
circ. 276 B.C. 

a At Pharsalos: Cauer, Delect*. 396 [@apadAk los dvéBerxas [ed fap |evoc 
Au Zovreips. 

r Rhodes: C. J. Gr. 2526 Zihvwv Naovpou ’Apddis xpdtevos Aut Lerape. 

® At Lesbos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 435. 


t At Pergamon, vide Conze, Si/sungsber. d. Berl. Akad. 1884, 8. 12 
ornoa 8¢ avrov nal elxdva ... mapa roy rot Aws Tov Zwrjpos Boyds, dros 
urdpyy f elxeov ev rp exupavecrarp rém@ rhs ayopas. 

u At Miletus: C. Z. Gr. 2852 Képas émeyeypappdvor At cornps ey, in 
a letter of Seleucus to the Milesians. 

v At Eumenia in Phrygia: C. Z. Gr. 3886 rév amd mpoycvev Aapwa- 
Sapynadyray Aids Zwrhpos xal ‘Ard\Awves. 

w Soph. Frag. 375: 

Zev mwavoiivme cat Aws carnpiou 

orovd?) Tpirou Kparipos. 
Cf. Athenae. 692 £ sAcictwr rey pév ayabot Baipovos alrovwrey rornpioy 
rav d€ Ads corjpos, Drwv d¢ ieias: see other passages collected 
there, 692 E and 693 a-c. 

19a Zeus Sawrns: Paus. 9. 26, 7 Oeomevor 8¢ ev rH wédet Lawrov Ards 
€ort xyaAxovy dyadpa. 

b Zeus Zacisrodts: at Magnesia on the Maeander, "*. 


1 Zeus ’Aworpémas: Erythrae, Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 115, inscription 
concerning sale of priesthoods, A:ds aworperaiou xal ’A@nvas anorponaias. 
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31 Zeus ‘Edevbépcos : Simonides, Bergk 140 
Ilépoas é£edacavres €devOepov ‘EAXad xdopov 
ipucavro Aws Bwpov éAevbepiov. 

® At Syracuse: Diod. Sic. 11. 71 (after the overthrow of the tyranny 
of Thrasybulus) eynpicavro Ards pév eAcvGepiov xodorriaioy avdpidvra Kata- 
oxevdoa, car’ enavrov 8€ Ove édevdepa Kal ayavas émipaveis rroveiv. 

b At Plataea: Strabo, 412 a ipucavré re édevbepiou Ards lepdy xai 
ayava yupmxdy otehavirny amddeafay, *EXevOépia mpocayopevoarvres. Cf. 
Plut. Aris/. 20 wept 8€ Ovaoias épopevois airois dveidev 6 TvOios Atos éAev- 
Gepiov Bopdv pvcacba, Oica 8 py mpdrepov f 1d Kata THY xdpav Ip 
adrogBecavtas &s ims tev BapBdpwv pepiacpevov éevavoacbar xabapdv éx 
Achar ard ras xowys éorias. Paus. 9. 2, 5 at Plataea, od wéppw and 
TOU KowoU Tay ‘EAAnvwv Aids éarw EXevOepiou Boyds ... rov Avds 8¢ rdy re 
Bopdvy xal rd dyadpa eroingay Aevxod AiBov’ Ayovar 8é cai viv ert dyava 80 
Grovs méusrov, td EdevOepia, ev @ peyiora yépa mpoxeiras Spduou' Oéovar d¢ 
errtopdvos wpd rov Bwpot. C./. Gr. 1624, inscription at Thebes of 
Roman period, mapa rep "EXevdepip Act cal r7 “Opovoig ray ‘EXAnvev MAa- 
ratéwy méds Tov €auris evepyerny. 

© Zeus ’EdevO¢dpos at Samos: Herod. 3. 142 éredq yap of é€nyyédA6n 6 
TloAvapareos Odvaros . . . Atds "EXevGepiou Bapuoy IBpucaro xal résevos tepl 
auréy odpice rovro To viv ev Te MpoagTHio éoTi. 

d At Larissa: Lebas, A/égar. 42 b EAevOépta ra év Aapion. 

e At Athens, near the croa Saciteos in the Ceramicus: Paus. 1. 3, 2 
€vravOa tatnxe Zevs dvopatdpevos édevOépios xai Bacwrevrs “Adpravds (cf. 
C. I. A. 3.9): Paus. 10. 21, 5 drodavdvros 8€ td trav Tadaray (in the 
battle at Thermopylae) rq» domida of mpoonxovres dvéOecav tH 'EXevOepin 
Ad... rovro peév 07 éreyeyparro mpiv 9 Tovs dpov SvAAq cai dAAa tov ’AOn- 
yyot Kai Tas €v T] OTOG TOU "EXevOepiou Aids xabedXciv aoridas. Harpocrat. 
$.v. "Edevbépios Zevs' 6 8¢ Aidupds now dpapravew tov propa (‘Yrepidny): 
€xdnOn yap edevbépios Bua Td tev Mydix@v adradAaynvas tors "AGnvaious* ori dé 
émtyéypanras pévy Lornp, ovopdferar S€ cal édevOepios, SnAot Kai Mévavdpos. 
Hesych. s. v. "EAevOéptos Zevs’ trav Mndwv exuydvres (?) ipvcavro rdv "EXev~ 
Oéptov Aia’ rovroy 8€ E01 nai Sornpa ace ripuras b¢ Kai ev Tupaxovoas xal 
gapa Tupayrivas xai ev UWAareuis nai év Kapiats (1. Kapvats): cf. Schol. 
Plato in Eryx. 392 a (who quotes from the same source as Hesychius, 
reading év Kapia). Schol. Aristoph. Plus. 1176 év dores Ata owripa 
ripaow, €v0a xai cwrnpos Aids dorw lepdv' rov avrdv dé eviae Kal eAevbepidy 
gact, C.J. A. 2. 17 (containing the terms of alliance of the second 
Attic confederacy), 1. 63 1rd Wnpiopa rdde 5 ypappareds 6 ris BovAns 
ayaypawarw éy arndn Aivy nat xaraGer@ wapa row Aia tov 'EdevOepiov : 
cf. 15. 1. 9 and 26. 
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f In Laconia: Rochl, Jnscr. Graec. Ant. 49 add. Acsolxérqa Acwdev- 
bepip: Le Bas-Foucart, 189 Zavi "EXcuOepip "Avroveivos Zerape (vide Wide, 
Lakonische Kulte, 5. 4 and 17). 


gs At Olymus in Caria: lepéa Ards EXevbepiov, inscription in Afri. d. d. 
Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 375- 


1828 Zeus ‘EAAamos: Herod. 9. 7, 4 mets 8¢ Aia re ‘EAAnnmoy aldeoOevres 
cai riy ‘EA\ada Seivov srocevpevor mpodovvat ov xarayéecaper. 

b In Aegina: Pind. Mem. 5. 15 rdv mor’ eSavdpdy re kat vavowAuray 
Oéccavro wap Bwpdy marépos ‘EdAaviov ordyres. Aeginetan inscription, 
C. I. Gr. 2138 b Ait HavedAnvip ( first century B. c.). 


c At Athens: Paus. 1. 18, 9 ’Adptands 8€ xateoxevacaro cal dAAa ’Abn- 
vaiors vadv “Hpas xal Ards TavedAnviov, 


d At Syracuse: Gardner, Zypes of Greek Coins, 11. 26. 


188 Zeus ‘Opodwos: Suidas, s.v. év OnBats nai év GAXas wéAeot Bowwrt- 
ais kai év Gevcadig..."lorpos 8) ev ry (8 THs Zuvaywyns da 1d wap’ 
AloAetae rd dpovonrixdy Kal eipnvixdy Sporov A€yerbar, “Eors 8¢ nal Anunrnp 
‘Opodwia év OnBas: cf. inscription from Assos, C. J. Gr. 3569 Kaicape 
SeBaorg ... 6 lepevs rov Ards rov ‘Opovdov. 


1% Zeus Hdvdnpos, at Athens: C. J. A. 3. 7, mutilated inscription of 
the time of Hadrian, mentioning a Ads Navdnuou iepdvy, At Synnada 
in Phrygia: ZEYC DANAHMOC on coin of the Imperial period, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 569. 

88 Zeus 'Emxoinos: Hesych. s.v. Zeds év Zadapin. 


Local titles from cities or districts. 


6a Zeus 'ABpermmvds: from Abrettene, a district of Mysia, Strabo, 
574- 

b Zeus “Acws: Steph. Byz. s.v. “Acos, rodiynov Kpnrns .. . 5 Zevs éxet 
riparat Kat "Aciou Auds lepdy dpyatéraroy. 


¢ Zeus Batroxacevs, from Baetocaece, a village near Apamea in Syria : 
C. I. Gr. 4474: in letter of King Antiochus, mpocevey@érros pos wept 
ris evepye[a}s Belov dyiov A lids Basroxan(éws) éxpi[6]n ovyxapnOjva aire 
eis Sravra tov xpsvov, [€p’ Hv xai 4 divalulis rod Geod xur[€|pxeras, xopny 
riw Batroxai| xnviov |. 

d Zeus Bévmos,? from Benna, a city in Thrace: C. J. Gr. 3157 1 
imép ths Avroxpdropos Nepova Tpaiavod Kaicapos ZeBacrov veixns Ast Bevvip 
Mnvodayns .. . Bwpoy averrnoay Unép Bevvecconvay. 

© Zeus Aodtxnvos : inscription of Roman period in Comm. Arch. Com. 
d. Roma, 1885, p. 135: cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. 
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£ Zeus “Exados, at the deme Hekale near Marathon: Plut. Zhes. 14 
€Ovoy yap ‘Exadnovoy ol mépr djpor cundvres Exddp Adi. 

& Zeus ‘Edevoinos: Hesych, s.v. Zevs "EX. rap’ “lect. 

bh Zeus Evpepeis: on coins of Euromus near Mylasa, Head, /is/. 
NVum. p. 525. 

f Zeus ‘Idaios "IAdwv: on coins of Ilium and Scepsis of Imperial 
period, Head, Ast. Num. pp. 473, 474- 

K Zeus KeAawevs at Apamea: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 309 9 Bovdy} 
cat 6 Snpyos éreiunoay TiBepioy KAavdiov ., . lepéa dia Biov Ards KeAawias : 
cf. Head, Hist. Num. p. 558. 


1 Zeus Kpapwnvds: on inscription from Mysia, Mv. d. d. Inst. Ath. 
1889, p. go. 

m Zeus Kapis: vide x and '. 

n Zeus Kpoxearns: Paus. 3. 21, 4 "Ext OdAaocay xal és Tudwuv xaraSaivovri 
fore Aaxedapovios 4) Kaopun... (Kpoxeai)... Oemv 8¢ aird& mpd per ris 
xeopins Acds Kpoxedra \idov per memoiunpevoy Gyodpa ore. 

© Zeus Kuvabevs, from Cynaetha in Arcadia: Schol. Lycophr. 400: 
Paus. 5. 22, I. ; 

P Zeus Kapupos, ? from district near Halicarnassus : Tzetz. Lycophr. 
459 Keopupos 6 Zets ev ‘ANtxapvacog tiparas: vide Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1891, 
p- 174: 1887, p. 385. 

a Zeus Aapioaios or Aapicets at Argos: Paus. 2. 24, 1 ry 8¢ axpdéroduw 
Adpicay pév xadovow ... § 3 "En’ dxpg 8€ dors ty Aapion Ads érixdnow 
Aaptoaiov vads, ovx eywv Spooy, 1d dé dyakpa ~vAoU wenoinpevov, Strabo, 
440 wal ev 1H ‘Arrinn 8€ éors Adpicu’ xai trav Tpdddcwv diexovea Kon 
tpidxovra aradious. . . laws 8€ xai 6 Aapiows Zevs cxeibey éravdpacras, 
Steph. Byz. Adpuoa médras ¢... nal d modirns Aaptoaios Kai Aapioets 
Zevs. Cf. Zeus Aapdaatos at Tralles: vide >, 

F Zeus Aaoduevs on coins of Imperial period of the Phrygian Lao- 
dicea, and other cities of Phrygia, Head, Ast. Num. p. 566, &c. 

® Zeus Avdos on coins of Sardes and Cidramus of Imperial period : 
#6. PP. §23, 553- 

& Zeus Madeaios at Malea: Steph. Byz. s.v. Mad¢a. 

u Zeus Méy:oros of Iasos: C. J. Gr. 2671: cf. Zeus “Apetos on coins 
of Tasos, Head, Ais/. Num. p. 528: inscription on altar in Oxford, 
Aids AaBpavv8ou xai Aids peyicrov, from Aphrodisias in Caria, C. /. Gr. 


2760. | 
v Zeus Meooaneevs: Steph. Byz. Meccaméa’ yepiov Aaxawexns’ 14 ¢Ovsxdy 
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Meocareets* ovrw yap 6 Zevs éxet riarat. Oedropmos wevrnxoore éBddpy. 
cf. Paus. 3. 20, 3. 


w Zeus Néveos: Paus. 2. 15, 2 ev d€ adry (ri Neweg) Nepeiou re Ards 
vads €or Oéas afwos . . . Ovovar 3 "Apyeioe rp Act xal év rH Nepég xa Nepeiov 
Ards lepda alpotvras, xai 87 nai 8pdpou mporibeaow ayava avipaoww amo pevors 
Nepelov raynyupes rav xemepwoyv. Jd. 2. 20, 3 in Argos: Nepeiou Adds 
éorww lepdv, dyakpa opOdv xadxovv, Téxyn Avoinnov. Jd. 4. 2'7, 6 "Apyeios de 
Th re “Hog tH "Apyeig xal Nepely Ad 26vov (at the restoration of Messene) : 
cf. C. 7. Gr. 1123. In Locris: Thuc. 3. 96 iepdv rod Ards rou Nepetov. 
In Caria: inscr. AZM. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 261 lepéws Ards 
Nepeiou. 


x Zeus ’Ocoyas AaBpavvdnvds at Mylasa in Caria: Strabo, 659 ¢xovce 
& of MuAageis lepd dv0 rot Aids, rod re "Ocwyaa xadoupevou kat AaBpavrdnvod, 
rd pew dy TH mode, Ta O€ AcSpavyda xopn cot dv Tp ope... évraida vews 
€orwy apxaios xal Edavoy Aids Erpariov. riparat ind Trav KuKry Kal td rey 
MuAacéup, dds re €oTpwra axeddv tt cai éfnxovra cradiwy péxpt THs médews 
lepd xadoupéem, 8: fs mopmoorodeiras ra lepd ... Tatra pév ovv ida THs 
wédews, tpirov 8€ earw lepdy rov Kapiov Ards, cody dravrev Kapa, ob 
péreote xai Avdois cal Mugois ws adeddois, C.J. Gr. 2691 &, inscription 
in the time of Mausolus, mentioning the lepdv rot Atos rod AapBpavrdou 
at Mylasa. C. /. Gr. 2693, inscription from Mylasa first century 
B.C.? Atéds 'Oooy®: cf. 2700. Zeus AaBpavvdns: inscription from 
Olymos in Caria, Av, d. d. Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 375. Zeus AaBpavéeers, 
Thiasos and temple in the Peiraeus: inscription beginning of third 
century B.c. Rev. Arch. 1864, p. 399. C. L.A. ii. 613. 


y Zeus HeArpvds: from Peltae in Phrygia, on coins of first century 
B.c., Head, Hist. Num. p. 567: cf. C. J. Gr. 3568 f, ? third century s.c., 
€v tp iep@ rov Ards rov LHeArnvou. 


z Zeus Xpvodwp or Xpucaopevs: Strabo, 660 Erparovixea 8 éorl xarot- 
xia Maxeddveav . . . eyyis 8¢ ris wéAews 7d Tov Xpvcaopéws Ards xowdy drdyrov 
Kapay, eis 8 ovviaos Oucovres xai Bovdevoduevos epi ray xowdy’ Kadeiras O¢ 
rd avoTnpa alray Xpvocaoptoy ocuvertnkds ex xopdy... Kail Erparomncis de 
Tov ovoTnparos peréxovaww, ox Svres rod Kapixod yévous. C. 1. Gr. 2720, 
inscription from Stratonicea of Roman period, mentioning the iepevs 
Asds Xpucaopiov, Paus. 5. 21, 10 ra d¢ madaidrepa fj re xopa cai 7 wddis 
éxaXsiro Xpvcaopis. In Iasos: Rev. a. Etudes Grecques, 1893, p. 167, 
inscription mentioning a orepaynpdpos tov Xpvadopos. 


aa Zeus Uirdmes: from Pitane in Aeolis, inscription in Smyrna, 
BiBdw8. xai Move. 1873, p. 142. 
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bb Zeus Zadapinos: on Cypriot coins of Imperial period, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 627. 


ec Zeus Zodvpevs: on late coins of the Pisidian Termessus, 2d. p. 
594: cf. C. I. Gr. 4366 k. 


dd Zeus Tdpows = Baaltars on coins of Tarsus of Imperial period, 
Head, 26. p. 617. 


ee Zeus "Ey Ovnvacos at Venasae in Cappadocia: Strabo, 537 &» d€ 
Ty Mopipnyg rd lepow rov €v Ovnvdcors Ards lepodovAwy xaroiiay €xov TpaoxXt- 
Aiey oxeddy re al ydpay lepdy evxdprov. 


1st Zeus Baowevs ®at Lebadea: Paus. 9. 39, 4-5 (ev rp Face Tpopo- 
piov) Aids BaoiAéws wads... Over... 5 xariay aire re rp Tpopavip ... Kai 
Adi érixAnow Bacwhei, cal "Hpg re ‘Hudyp. 


b At Erythrae: Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 107 Zwobdvns . . . 5 lepeds rod 
Asés tov BaciAéws cai ‘Hpaxddous KaAXuvixov, Act xai “Hpardei. 


¢ At Paros: C.J. Gr. 2385 6 iepeds rov Ads rot Baothéws «ai “Hpa- 
xdéous, third century B.c. 


d Arrian, 3. 5, Alexander at Memphis, Ove rg Aad re Baordet. Dio 
Chrys. 1, p. 9 (Dind.) Zets pdvos Oey marnp xal Baciheds érovopderat cai 
TloAtevs. 


18 Zeus Medixios ®at Athens: Thuc. 1. 126 dori cat "A@nvaiots Aidowa 
& xadeiras, Aids dopri Meatyiov peyiorn é£ ris wédews, vy mavBnpet Grover 
wodXol ody lepeia GAAG Ovpara émyepa. Schol. Lucian, ‘Ixapopev. 24 Atdonra, 
dopri fy dreréXouy perd rivos oruyvdrntos, Ouvovres ev airy Ait pedexig. 
Schol. Aristoph. Wud. 408 éopri) Medtyiou Ards dyeras 8€ pyvds *ArOeorn- 
pidvos } POivovros. ‘*AmoAAdmos dé db "Ayapves Ta Ataota Staxpives ard rhs TOU 
Medtyiov dopris. Xen. Anadb. 7. 8, 3 6 be elev, "Epmddsos yap cod Zevs 
& MedAlyids dort, xai émnpero ei fbn Ovoeev, Sowep oixos, én, elddev eyo 
iptv OvecOas wal Sdoxavreiv ... 79 8 Sorepaig 56 Hevopav ... éOvero xa 
@doxavre: xoipovs rH warpip wdum xal éxaddedpe. Lucian, Xapednp. 1 
"Avdpoxdéous ra émivixia reOuxdros ‘Eppa, Sts 31 BiBXlow avayvols dvixnoev dv 
Avacios. Luc. ‘Ixapopev. 24 npora (5 Zeis)...3¢ fy ar €AXeirrovey 


A 
"AOnvaion ra Aidota rocovray é¢rav. C. 7. A. 1. 4 LIXIOL. Jb. 2. 
1578 ‘Hdicrioy Aci Marxio, ‘in parte inferiore lapidis imago ser~ 
pentis sculpta fuit. Cf. 2. 1579-1583. 0. 1585 ‘HAlp eal Aut 
Medixip Mappla. Eph. Arch. 1886, p. 49 Kpe}roBdrdn Ait Medexig. 
Paus. 1. 37, 4 AtaBacr dé rov Kngrodv Boyds dori dpxaios Mesdtxiov 
Aids’ éni roure Onoeds ind ray droyéver ray Surddov cabapcioy Ervye Anoras 
ai GAXovs droxreivas cai Linv ra mpds Uerbéws ovyyery. Plutarch, De 
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Cohib. Ira 9. p. 468 Std nai rev Gedy roy Baordéa pecrixeoy, 'AOnvaios 8€ 
paiderny, olpat, xadover: cf. Hesych. s.v. Matpaarns’ Medixtos nai KaGap- 
aos. Suidas, 1.1, p. 1404 Acds xqpdcov' vb 1d iepeiov Aut réburas’ Ovoves 8é 
TH Medixig xat rq Krovi (? ‘Ixevip), xpavras 8 avrots of re Exippopopiwr 
THY wopmiy aoreddovres, xal 5 Agdovxos ev "EXevoin cal dAAos rivés mpds Tovs 
caOappovs, trocropyivres ara Trois moo) Trav évayoy. Eustath. p. 1935, 8 
Aiov exddouy xqgdiov lepeiov rubévros Ad MeAtyip év rots xabappois POivovros 
Maipaxrnpt@vos Gre ifyero Ta ropmaia cai xabappov éxBodal és rovus rpiddous 
éyévovre, C.J. A. 3. 77 Matpaxrnptaovos Aut Teopy x xénavoy. Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 392 Att MeAcyipxad "Evodig nal rode, Harpocrat. 
$.U. Maysaxmmpiov. 6 ¢ pny wap ’AOnvaias .. . ovdpacras ard Avs paysdarov, 
pamaxrns 8 early 6 évOovormdns Kai rapaxrexds. 

Gcoi Medixeos at Myonia in Locris: Paus. 10. 38, 8 dAgos nat Bepds 
Geav Metdtxioy dori? vuxrepvai S€ al Gvoia Geois rois Metxios eioi, Kai 
Graheoa ta xpéa ards mpiv h WALoy émerxetv vouifovcr. 

b In Sicyon: Paus, 2. 9, 6 fore Zeds MetAlywos cal “Apreyis dvopaopern 
Tlarppa, abv rexvy weroinpdva ovdenig’ mupapids 8¢ bd MedXixeos, 9 8€ xiovi 
éorw elxagpévn. 

ec At Argos: Paus. 2. 20, I dyaApud dots rabnpevor Aros MetAcyiovu, AiBov 
Aevxo’, ModuAeirou 8¢ épyov . . . Vorepov 8¢ Dada re émpydyovro xabdpow os 
wi aipare éudbudip Kal dyadpa aveOnxay MeArxiou Adds. 

d At Orchomenos: C. J. Gr. 1568, Inscr. Graec. Septentr. vol. 1. 
3169 4 wodis Add Medsyiv (third century B.c.). 

e At Chalcis: C. J. Gr. 2150, doubtful inscr. 


f At Andros: Mitt. d.d. Inst. Ath. 1893, p. 9 votive inscription, 
Acds MeAtyiov. 


& In Chios: inscr. Asds Maixlov Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1888, p. 223. 


h (?) At Alaesa in Sicily: C. J. Gr. 5594, inscription of pre-Roman 
period mentioning ro MeaAcyieiov. 


89a Zeus Tywpds in Cyprus: Clem. Alex. Profrept. P. 33 ovdxi perros 
Zevs padaxpos dv “Apye tiuapds dé dAdos év Kump reripno Gov ; 

40a Pollux 1. 24 Geol Avowos xabdpow dyviras Prior . . . wadapvatos 
% poor poratot, 

b Pherecydes: Mill. Frag. Hist, 114 a 6 Zevs 8€ “Ixéotos xat "AAdoropos 
xadeirat: Cf. 103 Avoca d¢ evérece re “Igiovs dua rovro (the murder of his 
father-in-law) xai ovdeis atrév FOedken dyncas obre Oeav otre avOpworwr’ 
LIpa@ros yap éupidov dv8pa andxrewev. ‘EXenoas 8¢ avréy 6 Zevs dyvifet. 

e¢ Aesch. Lum. 441 cepwds mpocixrep dy rpéros ‘Igiovos: 1b. 710 
spwroxrovact mpootpomuis "lgiovos. 
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d Apollod. 2. 1, 5 xai airas (ras Aavaod Ovyarépas) éxdOgpav ’AOnva re cal 
“Eppys Asds xeAevoavros. 

41 Zeus Sufios * at Argos: Paus. 2. 21, 2 wpd 8é atrov memoinra: Aus 
@ufiov Bewpcs, cai wAnoioy ‘Yrxeppynorpas pena “Augtapaov pyrpds, ro Be 
Erepow “Yueppsnorpas rns Aavaov. Ld. 3.17, 9 (rHv maida re dxwaxy tain)... 
Touro TO dyos ovK efeyévero anogvyeivy Mavaavig, xabdpora mavroia kat ixecias 


Sefapevp Aros Svéiov (? at Sparta or in North Greece). 


b In Thessaly: Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 1147 Ougtov 8¢ rdy Aia of Gecaadoi 
CArcyow, ffros ore éwi Tov AevxaXiwvos xaraxAvopov xarépvyoy eis avroy 7 Oud TO 
viv Spitor xarapvyeiv els airdy. Tb. 4. 699 duftos pév Zeds 6 BonOav rois 
Guydcr. 


¢ On Parnassus: Apollod. 1.7, 5 Aevxadiov 8¢ . . . rp Dapvaceg mpoc- 
ioyxet, egxei rev Sp Spey ravAav AaBevrew, éxBas Over Act Sufi: zd.1.9, 64 de 
(@pigos) rdv xpuvcdpadXopy xpidy Aut Over Sugip. Cf. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 1150. 


43a Zeus Kabdpowos at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 8 Ka€apoiov Ads «al 
Nixns (Bwpds), cui avdis Avds éravupiay XGoriov. 


b Herod. 1. 44 6 8¢ Kpoices, rq Oavdre rou matdés cuvrerapaypdvos, paddy 
st dSewwodoyeero, Gri paw anéxrewe rd altos pdvov éxdOnpe wepinuexréwy 8¢ +7 
auphopy Sevios, éxddee per Aia Kabdpacor. 

¢ Apoll. Rhod. 4. 698 : 

TH Kal om open Zyvos Odpy “Inecioto, 
bs péya pew xorée, peya 8 avdpopdraow dpiyes, 
pele OunwoXiny, ot 7° drodvpaivorrat 
maAneis ixérat, Gr épeorios avridwow 
mpara péy arperroto Auvrnpiwy ye ovoro 
rewapern xaburepbe ovds réxos, hs ere pagoi 
aAnpupoy Aoxins ex vndvos ... 

xafdapotoy ayxadéovea 
Znva radapvaiwy risnopoy ixecidor, 

d@ Pollux, 8. 142 rpeis Oeovs opvivar xedeves DA@v, ixeoroy xabaporop 
égaxeornpa. 

48a Zeus ‘Ieéovos: at Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 9 Aaxedatpdmo: . . . daipova 
ryacw ’Endarny, 1d dri Davoavia rov ‘Ixeciov pnvipa anorpénew tov ‘Em- 
8arnvy Acyovres rovrov. Roehl, /. G. A. 49 A: inscription at Sparta 
ATIAIBOIA = Adi ixera. 

b Od, 13. 213: 

Zevs odeas ricaro Ixernotos, ds te kai dddous 
avOpenous éopg xai rivura, ds ris duapty. 
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Cohib. Ira 9. p. 458 Std nai ré» Geey rdv Bacrdiéa petrixeav, "AOnvaios 8é 
paipakrny, olpat, kadover: cf. Hesych. s.v. Matpaxrns’ Meiytos nat Kaéap- 
gos. Suidas, 1.1, p. 1404 Acds xqdcov od 1d iepeiov Au réOurat’ Bvovers dé 
To Mecsyip cal rp Krocip (? ‘Ixecip), xpavrat 8 avrois ot re Txppopopier 
THY Tommy aréddovres, xal 5 Agdovyos év EXevaoin cat GAdAoe ries wpds rovs 
xabappous, drocropyuvres aitra rois wool Trav évayor, Eustath. p. 1935, 8 
Aiov éxddouv xediop lepeiou rubévros Ad MeAtyip év trois xabappois POivovros 
Matpaxrnpt@vos Gre ifyero ra wopraia cal xabapyaw éxBodal és rovs r s 
éyévovro. C. 1. A. 3. 77 Matpaxrnpiovos Ad Tewpyp x aénavor. Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 392 Ait MeAexipxal "Evodig xual wéde, Harpocrat. 
$.U. Massaxrnpioy, 6 ¢ pny rap "AOnvains .. . ovdpacrat ard Aids patdarov, 
paspaxrns 8 dotly 6 éyOovotmdns xai rapaxrexds. 

Geoi Meiwixior at Myonia in Locris: Paus. 10. 38, 8 dAgos nal Bapds 
Oecy Mettxyioy dori? vucrepwai 8€ al Ovoiat Oeois rois Medexlots eloi, xai 
avahaoa Ta xpéa airdhs wpiv fh qALoy éemeoxeiv vopifovar. 

b In Sicyon: Paus. 2. 9, 6 gore Zeds MesAlytos nai “Aprepis dvopalopern 
Harpya, civ réxvn merompéva ovdenig? mupapids 8¢ db Merits, y 8¢ xiovi 
€orw elxacpévn. 

ce At Argos: Paus. 2. 20, 1 a@yaApd dort xaOnpevor Aros MeiAtxiov, AiBov 
Aevxod, MloAveAeirou 8€ ~pyov . . . Varepow Be GAda re emryayovro xabapora os 
éni aipare éubudip nal dyadpa dveOnxay MeAtxiou Aids. 

d At Orchomenos: C. J. Gr. 1568, Inscr. Graec. Septentr. vol. 1. 
3169 & wodss Ast Mesdsyiv (third century B.c.). 


e At Chalcis: C. J. Gr. 2150, doubtful inser. 

f At Andros: Mfiit. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1893, p. 9 votive inscription, 
Awds MeAcyiov. 

& In Chios: inscr. Acs Macxlov Milt. d. d. Inst, Ath, 1888, p. 223. 


h (?) At Alaesa in Sicily: C. J. Gr. 5594, inscription of pre-Roman 
period mentioning ro Meiacxceioy. 


9a Zeus Tiswpds in Cyprus: Clem. Alex. Protrepi. P. 33 ovxi perros 
Zevs haraxpos év“Apye: tiuwpds dé GAdos ev Kump@ reripnaboy ; 

40a Pollux 1.24 Geol Avoros nabdpowr dyviras Préwr . . . wadappatos 
% poor porraiot. 

b Pherecydes: Mill. Frag. Hist, 114 a 6 Zevds 8é “Ixéowos nai “AAdoropos 
kadetrar: Cf, 103 Avoca 8€ évérece TH “Ifiov, 8a Touro (the murder of his 
father-in-law) xai ovdeis abroy FOeder dynicas obre Gedy obre avOparur’ 
Llp@ros yap ¢upvAXov dvdpa dréxrevev. "EXenoas 8¢ avrov 6 Zeus dyvifer. 

c Aesch. Lum. 441 cepws mpocicrap éy rpdmos “Igiovos: 1b. 710 
wperoxrovacs poorpowuis ‘ifiovos. 
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d Apollod. 2. 1, 5 xai avras (ras Aavaov Ouyarépas) éxd@gpay *AOnva re xat 
“Eppns Ads xeXevoarros. 

41 Zeus @ufios ® at Argos: Paus. 2. 21, 2 mpd 8¢ avrov memoinra Ass 
@véiov Bopcs, cat wAnoiow ‘Yreppynotpas pena ‘Apgtapdov pnrpds, rd Se 
Erepov ‘Yxepusnorpas ris Aavaod. Ld. 3.17, 9 (ry maida rep axwaxy maie)... 
Touro TO ayos oux eeyévero arodvyeiv Tlavoavia, xabdpoia wavroia cai ixecias 


Sekapévep Ass Svéiov (? at Sparta or in North Greece). 
b In Thessaly: Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 1147 @ugtov 8¢ rdv Aia of Geraadoi 


frAcyow, Fro ort eri rov Acvxadiavos xataxhucpou xarépvyoy eis avrdv i dud To 
rox @pifory xarapvyeiv els airdv. 1b. 4. 699 Suftos pév Zevs 5 BonOar rois 
Gvydct. 


© On Parnassus: Apollod. 1. 7, 5 Aevxadiov 8¢. . . rg Dapyaccg mpoc- 
ioxet, egxei rev SuSpev ravAav AaBevrow, éxBas Over Avi Sugip: td.1.9, 66 de 
(@pigos) roy xpuvodpaddAoy xpidv Aut Odes Sugip. Cf. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 11g0. 


M438 Zeus KaGdpows at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 8 Kaéapoiov Aids xai 
Nixys (Bewpds), cal avéis Aids érwvupiay XOoviov. 


b Herod. 1. 44 6 8¢ Kpoives, rq Oavdre rov naidés cuvrerapaypdvos, paddy 
st edetvodoyeero, Gre psy dnéxrewe Tov ards pdvov éxdOnpe’ wepinpextéwy O€ r7 
auphopy dewés, exddee pew Aia Kaddpacoy. 

¢ Apoll. Rhod. 4. 698 : 

rT} Kai omifopdvn Zyvos Gey “Inecino, 
bs péya pev xorée, peya 8 avdpopdracw apryes, 
pele OunmoXiny, otf 7 drodupaivoyra 
maAneis ixérat, Or eects avyridoow 
mpara pev arpentowo Avrnpww Hye povoro 
rewapern xaburepOe ovds réxos, hs érs paot 
aAnpupoy Aoxins «x wdvos .. . 

xabdpotoy ayxadéovca 
Zjva wadapvaiey riunopoy Ixeowdor, 

d@ Pollux, 8. 142 rtpeis Geovs opvivar xedeves WdAws, ixéocoy xabdporop 
efaxeornpa. 

48a Zeus ‘Inéowos: at Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, g Aaxedarudmor .. . daipova 
ripoow "Emdorny, rd ent Davoavig rot ‘Ixeciov pnvipa anorptrey tov 'Em- 
8arnv Acyovres rovrov. Roehl, /. G. A. 49a: inscription at Sparta 
ATIAIBOIA = Act ixéra. 

b Od. 13. 213: 

Zevs adeas ricasro ixerjotos, Os re nai dddovs 
avOperous epopg cal rivurat, ds ris dudprp. 
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¢ Aesch. Suppl. 385: 


péves roc Znvos ixriov xoros 
dvorapabedxros mabdvros ouxrots. 
Lb. 413: pyr ev Oeav Epacw 8° idpupévas 
éxddvres tyas rdv saymdeOpov Gedy 
Bapiv cvvoiuxoy bnodpec addoropa, 
8s od ev ‘Aidou roy Oavdvr’ edevbepot. 
Ib. 479: avayxn Znvds aiveiobat xérov 
ixrnpos* uyioros yap ey Bporois dos. 
44 Zeus ’Amorpémaos with Athene drorponaia at Erythrae: inscription 
of third century B.c. at Smyrna Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 115. Epidaurus: 
Cawvadias Epidaure 119. 


5 Zeus Lady, Hesych. s. v. Zevs' resaras ev ‘Pddo. 


48 Zeus ’Emuovpws: on coins of Alabanda, Imperial period: Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 519. 


147 Zeus “Opxios ® at Olympia: Paus. 5. 24, 9 & 8¢ ev rq Bovdeurnpip 
gdvrev énéca aydApara Avs padtora és exmingw adikwy avdpay wemoinrat, 
énixAnots pew “Opxids dori arte, tye 8¢ ev Exarépg Kepavvdry yetpi. 

b At Tyana: Aristot. p. 845 Adyerat wepi ra Téava Ddwp evar ‘Opxtov Ads. 

© Soph. Oed. Col. 1767 x@ ndvr’ diwy Aids épos. 


M8 Jb, 1382 Aicn ovvedpos Znvis dpxaicts wopos. Aesch. Choeph. 950 
Minn Aids copa. Arist. De Mundo sub fin. rp 8¢ (Zvi) det ovvéreras 
dicn. Soph. Frag. 767 xpvoy paxédAn Zyvis éLavacrpépy (Aixn). 
Archilochus, Frag. 88 Bergk & Zed, marep Zed, ody pév ovpavod xpdros, 
ov 8 épy en avOpmmrev dpas, Aewpyd nat Oepsrrd, coi 8 Onpiwy vBpis 
re xat dicn perc. Plut. ad princ. inerud, p. 781 6 Zevs ovx exer THY Aixny 
ndpedpov GAX’ avrds Aixn xai Gus €ori. Soph. Oecd. Col, 1268: 

GAN’ fore yap cai Znvi auvbaxos Opdvev 
Aidws én’ Epyos macs, xal mpds coi, marep, 
napacta@nre. 
Aesch. Suppl. 191: 
Aeuxoorepets 
ixrnpias, dydApar’ al8oiev Aids, 
ceuyas fxyovoa da yepdv evoripor, 

“9a Zeus Kémos: Plut. De Exil. 13 (p. 605) nat Keviov Asds repal sroddal 
nai peydda. Od. 14. 283: 

GAN’ and xewos epuxe, Aids 8 adrifero pony 
fewiov, ds re padtora vepeooaras Kxaxd épya. 
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b At Athens: C. J. A. 2. 475 Atéymnros rapias vaveAnpev cal éyrdper 
résv hepdvter thy civodor rou Aids rov Eeviov (first century B.c.). C.J. A. 
3- 199 inscription of late period on altar found on Acropolis: rdvde 
Aveos cai... Kar’ dnpor rH Leivav epipp Bopodv eevro Ari. 

bb At Epidaurus: Cavvadias Epidaure gq Uvpodopncas Aids Keviov. 


¢ At Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 11 fore nai Zeds Rémos xat AOnva Kevia, Cf. 
Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 4. 31 wepsordvres 8€ airdy (’AmoAAaMov) of Aaxedaipdvioe 
Eévoy re mapa Te Aut erorovrro. 

d In Rhodes: Ards fenacrai, Foucart, Assoc. Relig. pp. 108, 230, 
No. 48. Roman period. 


e In Cyprus: Ov. Me. 10. 224 Ante fores horum stabat lovis 
hospitis ara. 

f Plut. Aras. 54 Aixas ye pay 6 Bidermos ob peunras Act Levi xai prijp 
TH avocioupyias rauTns Tivow derérece, 

& Plato, Laws, p. 729 E Epnuos yap dv 6 évos éraipww re kai ovyyevav 
Acevdrepos avOpwros nai Geois. & Svvdpevos ovw riswpety padrov Bonbe 
spobupdrepov’ Suvara: dé cahepdvrws & Feros éxaorwy Saipwy kal Geds rp 
fevig cuverrdpevor Ati. 


h Charondas mpootjia vopwr: Stobaeus, 44.C. 40(vol.2, p. 181 Meineke) 
Eevoy . . . evpnpos Kai olxeiws mpoadexer Gat xai dmocréAAe, peprnpevous Ards 
feviou &s mapa wacw idpupdvou Kxowov Geo nai dvros émoxénou pirogevias re 


nal xaxugfevias. 
0 Zeus Meroixios: Bekk. Anecd. 1. 51 6 ind rev peroixwov Tipmpevos. 


1a Zeus Sidios at Athens: C. J. A. 2. 1330 Epamoral Au Sidi avébecayv 
é¢” ‘Hynciov dpxorros (B.c. 324-3), On a Seat in the theatre at Athens: 
C. I. A. 3. 285 tepéws Atés @:Aiov: private dedications at Athens C. J. A. 
2. 1330, 1572, 1572 B (of fourth century B.c.). 


b At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 4 rot mepsBcdou 8€ dorw evrds SiXiov 
Aids vads, HoAvcXetrou pew rov Apyeiov ro yaya, Acovtow dé éuepés’ xd0opvoi 
ve yap imodnpard dotw alr, cai Sxet TH xetpl Exmepa, TH 8€ érépqa Gupcor, 
ndOnrac 84 derds eri rp Ovpoy. 

e At Epidaurus: Z£pA. Arch. 1883, p. 31 Ast Scrip Hvpotos xar’ dvap 
(late period). 

d On coins of Pergamum of Imperial period: Head, Hist. Mum. 
p- 464. 

‘ © Pherecrates, Mein. Frag. Com. Poet. 2. p. 293 »7 rov Pidsov: cf. 
Menander, 23. 4. 85. Diodorus, 13. 3. 543 1d yap mapaccrety edpev 6 Zeds 
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6 Pidwos 6 rev Oeéy péyroros duodvyoupéves. Dio Chrys. Or. 12 (Dind. 1, 
P- 237) Pirsos 8€ nai “Eraspeios (Zeds erovopdferas) Ori wdvras aeOpdénrous 
auvdyes kai BovArerar Pidous eivas dAANAors. 

183 Zeus ‘Eratpeios: ® Hesych. s. v. ‘Eraipeios’ 6 Zeds év Kpnty: Athenae. 
p- 572 D from Hegesandros ri» réy éraipsdeioy éoprny ovvredovor Mayrnres* 
icropovat 8¢ mp@rov ‘Idcova rév Aloovos ovvayaydvra Tous "Apyovauras éra:peip 
Adi Ovoat Kai ray éoprny ératpidera mpooayopevoas’ Ovoves 8€ nai of Maxeddvar 
Baawdeis ra ératpideaa. 

b Herod. 1. 40: Diphilos, Mein. Frag. Com. Poet. 4. p. 384 "Eyxeov 
peotny, 7O Ovnrdv mepexddunre rp Oep’ wibt’ ravra yap map npav Ards éraipeiou, 
warep. 

63 Zeus Motpayerns * at Olympia: Paus.s.15, 5 "Idvre 3¢ éxi ray dpeow 
tay innewv gots Bopds, ériypapya 8¢ én’ arp Mowpayérg’ d7da ody doriv éxi- 
eAnow elvas Ards, 8s ra dvOpwrey oder. 

b Near Akakesion in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 37, 1 €» rq roix@ Alou AevKod 
TUROL Terompevot, Kal TH pev elow emetpyacpevas Motpas «ai Zevs énixAnow 
Motpayérns. 

© At Delphi: Paus. 10. 24. 4 ev 8€ rq vag . . . eornxe. . . dydApara 
Motpév 8v0° avi 8€ airéy ris tpirns Zeus re Mutpayérns nai "AndAAwy odicr 
saptotnxe Motpayérns. 

d At Athens: C.J. A. 1. 93 Asi Motpayérp (fragmentary inscription of 
fifth century B.c.). 


184 Zeus "Evaiowos: Hesych. s. v. Ev Kopwveig. 

155 “Qpdduros: epithet of Zeus and Hera at Camirus: Foucart in Rev. 
Arch. 1867, p. 31 lepeds Atos cat "Hpas ‘Qpo\vrow ev Tovrepeig, inscription 
of Roman period. 

a Titles of doubtful meaning: Zeus ’AcBayatos: Strabo, 537 lepw- 
aun Aids "AcBapaiov (in Cappadocia), 

b Zeus Biddras: C. J. A. 2. 549, inscription belonging to Cretan 
city of Lyctus (? second century, B.c.) dustw . . . Tiva Biddray, 

¢ Zeus Buéfios: on coins of Phrygian Hierapolis, Head, Ast. Num. 
Pp. 565. 

d Zeus IeAxavds or FeAxavds in Crete: Hesych. s.v. Zevs mapa Kpsole 


(? wap’ "Axpecip OF wapa Kpnoi), on coins of Phaestos, Ov. Kuns/- 
Mythol. 1. p. 197, Minstaf. 3. 3. 


e Zeus 'EXwuipevos: Hesych. s.v. Zeds dy Kupnvy (? referring to the 
festival holidays). 
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f Zeus ‘Esipevrws: Hesych. 5.0. Zets éy Kpirp. 


& Zeus 'Epidyuos: Hesych. s.v. Zeds ev Péde' (?) referring to Zeus of 
the popular assembly ; cf. Udvdnpos. 


h Zeus Aapdswos: on coins of Tralles, perhaps from a place called 
Larasa in the vicinity, Head, His’. Num. p. 555 lepeis rov Adds rov 
Aapasiov, inscription from Tralles, Mit. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1886, p. 204. 


1 Zeus Maogadarnws in Lydia: C. J. Gr. 3438, 3439- 


k Zeus Movvirws in Crete: Cauer, Delect* 117 “Opxos ‘leparvurvioy 
"Oprve ... Ziva Mowiriov xal“Hpav. At Olymos in Caria, inscription 
in Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 375. 


1 Zeus ‘Opxapaveirns: Inscr. Bio. xai Move. Zpipyns 1873, p. 71, 
23 ‘Emixrnros Out dpxapaveirn edyny. 

m Zeus Uornos: on coins of Dionysopolis in Phrygia of Imperial 
period, Head, ist. Num. p. 562. 

n Zeus Srayevs at Sicyon: Bekk. Anecd. 2. 790 Sccvdnoe xara 
GuAas éavruis rd£avres nai apOpnoavres Aids Troyéws lepdy Bovoavro. 


© Zeus ZvAAdmos at Sparta: Plut. Lycurg. 6 pdvreav ex Aerpoy 
xopicat (Avxotpyov) . .. fv pyrpay cadovow' “Exes 8¢ ovrws’ Atos ZuAAaviou 
xai 'AOnvas ZudAapias iepdv I3pvoduevoy Gudas gudd~avra xal wBas wBak- 
ayra.... 

P Zeus Supydorns: on coins of Tium on the Euxine of Imperial 
period, Head, Hist. Num. p. 444. 


a Zeus TaddAaiws at Olus in Crete: Cauer, Delect*. 120 (inscription 
about arbitration between Latus Olus and Cnossus) Oéuew ordAay ... 
dy B¢ "Oddyre ev rq lapp re Znvds tH TaddAaiov: cf. 121 ‘Opviw rav ‘Eoriay 
... kal roy Anva tov "Ayopuiov kat roy Anva tov TadAaiov. Cf. Taderirns at 
Sparta, Wide, Lakonische Kulle, p. 4. 


181a Worship of the twelve gods at Athens: Thuc. 6. 54 Meotorparos 
6 ‘Imwlov rov rupavvevoarros vids ... bs rav Sddexa Oewv Swpyov rdv ev 77 
dyopa dpxov avébnxe. Xen. Hipparch. 3, 2 wai év trois Acovvains 8€ of 
xoprt mpovemtyapi{orra: GAdus te Benis nai trois Badexa xopevorres. Herod. 
6. 108 ‘A€nvaiwy ipa moeivrav roict dadexa Geoior, ixérar é{dpevos emt rov 
Bopdy, éd:i8ocav opeas airous (oi MAataees). Paus. 1. 3, 3 2roa d€ Smicbey 
gxodcpunra ypadas fxovca Geods rovs 8a8exa xadovupevovs. Val. Max. 8. 13 
cum Athenis duodecim Deos pingeret (Euphranor). C. /. A. 2. 57> 
ab§ac0a rov xnpuca... Tp Avi ro ‘Odvpmip cai 17H 'AOnva rij Modedds wai 17 
Anunrps cai ry Képy xat rois 8a8exa Geois (just before the battle of Man- 
tinea). Jb. 3. 284 lepéws dwdexa Oeoy On a Seat in the theatre. Archaic 
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inscription from Salamis, C. J. A. 1. 420 rois dedexa Geois. Cf. C. I. 
Gr. 452 Tadapinos reixos (?) rois Sadexa Geois ZAwpos. 


b In Megara, in the temple of Artemis Soteira: Paus. 1. 40, 3 ra» 
Sa8exa vopafoperwv Gedy doriy dydApara, épya eiva: Neyopeva LpagireAous. 

© At Delos, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 28. 

d At Thelpusa in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 25, 3 deav lepdv rev 8d8exa. 


e At Olympia: Pind. Ol. 2. 50 6 8 ap év Tioga... Ards adxpos vids 
orabuaro (aGeov dAcos marpi peyiorm . . . Tysaoas mépow ‘AAdeovd pera 
demdexn’ dvdxrav Gear. Cf. Ol. 5. 5. 


f In Aeolis near Myrina: Strabo, 622 "Axa:@v Aruny, Sov of Bwpol 
trav Swdexa Oey: on Cape Lecton, Strabo, 605 Bwpds rav dadexa Oewv 
Seixvura, xadroves 8 ’Ayapéuvovos idpupa. 


_ © Near Ephesus: C. J. Gr. 3037 lepets 808exa Gedy (late period). 


h In Xanthos: C. J. Gr. 4269, (?) early fourth century B.c., oddeis 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HERA. 


THE cult of Hera is less manifold and less spiritual than 
many other Greek cults, but possesses great historic interest. 
It can be traced in most parts of ancient Greece, and had the 
strongest hold upon the sites of the oldest civilization, Argos, 
Mycenae, and Sparta; we can find no trace of its impor- 
tation from without, no route along which it travelled into 
Greece; for in the islands, with the exception of Euboea 
and Samos where the legend connected the worship with 
Argos, it is nowhere prominent, nor does it appear to have had 
such vogue in Thessaly and along the northern shores as it had 
in Boeotia, Euboea, Attica, Sicyon, Corinth, and the Pelopon- 
nese—*3, We may regard the cult then asa primeval heritage 
of the Greek peoples, or at least of the Achaean and Ionic 
tribes ; for its early and deep influence over these is attested 
by the antiquity and peculiar sanctity of the Argive and 
Samian worship. Whether it was alien to the Dorians in their 
primitive home, wherever that was, is impossible to decide; 
in the Peloponnese no doubt they found and adopted it, 
but they may have brought it with them to Cos and Crete, 
where we find traces of it. The Hera TeAyiwla of Rhodes, 
like the Spartan and Argive Hera, was probably pre-Dorian. 
And while her worship shows scarcely any hint of foreign 
or Oriental influence, it is also comparatively pure of savage 
rites and ideas—containing, for instance, certain allusions 
to primitive customs of marriage, but no native tradition of 
human sacrifice*. 

“Among the divinities to whom Hera, but the Egyptian goddess whom 
human sacrifice was or had been offered, he chooses to call Hera; De Adbstin. 
Porphyry nowhere mentions the Greek 2. 55. 
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In the earliest period to which by record or monument 
we can get back Hera was worshipped as the wife of Zeus, 
and the goddess who protected the institution of marriage 
among men*. No doubt in her favourite sites her religion 
was so predominant that it cast other cults, even that 
of Zeus, into the shade; but in the myth and most ancient 
ritual of Plataea, Samos, and Argos, we can discover the 
recognition of the husband-god by her side. The antiquity 
of the lepds yduos in many parts of Greece '” would by itself 
be sufficient proof of the very primitive conjunction of the 
two divinities; and there is no reason to say that the fairly 
frequent union of their cults of which we have record belongs 
in all cases to a later period. On Mount Arachnaion altars 
were erected to Zeus and Hera‘, at which men prayed for rain; 
and sacrifice was offered in Argos to Zeus Nemeios and Hera 
the Argive together’, At Lebadea! Pausanias found the joint 
worship of ‘King-Zeus’ and Hera the ‘holder of the reins,’ 
a curious title that will be referred to later. In Crete the 
name of Hera is coupled with that of Zeus ‘the Cretan-born™’ 
in the formula of the public oath, at Cyprus she was wor- 
shipped with Zeus Polieus and Aphrodite’, and in Caria she 
is united in the inscriptions with Zeus Panamaros and Zeus 
BovaAatos °. 

The worship of Hera, as it is presented to us in Homer 
and in the cults, has become divested of the physical meaning 
or symbolism, whatever that was, that may have formed the 
original groundwork of it. We have seen how various were the 
physical functions of Zeus, and we may in some sense call him 
a god of the sky; but we cannot award to Hera any par- 
ticular province of nature. Of course many departments have 
been claimed for her: for Dr. Schliemann and Herr Roscher 
she is obviously the moon—for M. Ploix ‘the double one,’ 
that is the twilight—for Empedocles and Welcker the earth ". 
What she may have been at the beginning of time is not our 
present concern: we have only to ask whether for historical 
Greece she was ever worshipped as the moon, or the air, 
or the earth, or some other physical element, function, or 

* See Appendix A at the end of the chapter and R. 1-11. 
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power. Now a review of the evidence leads to the conviction 
that the ordinary Greek did not think—although certain 
philosophers may have said—that Hera was the moon. She 
is not necessarily the moon because Homer calls her cow- 
faced or ox-eyed, and because Dr. Schliemann found some 
little cow-shaped dva@juara at Mycenae; nor because she 
protected marriage and aided or retarded childbirth, or 
because at Nemea she was on friendly terms with Selene’, 
or because occasionally she rode in a chariot. All this might 
have happened merely because she was the lawful wife of 
Zeus, and the cow was a prominent animal among her earliest 
tribe of worshippers. The torch, which in some doubtful 
representations a figure supposed to be Hera is carrying, 
might be the marriage-torch, and is not necessarily the symbol 
of the moon’s light®; the crown of rays about her head on 
late coins of Chalcis ®°* is a rare and doubtful sign, proper 
to her as a celestial divinity; the goat sacrificed to her at 
Sparta and Corinth need have had no celestial significance‘, 
but was probably the earthly food of a tribe who imputed 
to the goddess tastes like their own, and naively called her 
alyopayo, *** 594, The only arguments for the theory that 
she was the air are the false etymology * and the tradition 
that she was often angry with Zeus, and the air seems often 
angry in Grecce as elsewhere. 

But more serious and real is Welcker’s ere that 
she was originally an earth-goddess and that the Greeks 
themselves were at times aware of this™. It is well to 
notice the arguments that might be urged for this, 
apart from any attempt to give the etymology of the 
name. If she were an earth-goddess, we should suppose that 
she would be regarded at times as the giver of fruits and 
especially of corn. Now there is an interesting Argive legend 
which told of the king of the country who first yoked oxen 
to the plough and dedicated a temple to Hera ‘the goddess 
of the yoke,’ and who called the ears of corn ‘the flowers 
of Hera!**’. From whatever source the legend was taken, 


® Miiller, Frag. /1ist. Graec. 2. p. 30. © Cf. Hesych. s. v. Odpavia aff. 
b Vide p. 215. 4 Griech. Gétterl. 1. pp. 362-370. 
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part of it seems genuine—namely, the statements that Hera 
was called Zevédla in Argos, and that the ears of corn 
were called ‘the flowers of Hera.’ We gather also that in 
Argolis the cult-title of ‘ Euboea,’ the ‘goddess rich in oxen,’ 
was attached to her; for Pausanias declares that Euboea, 
Prosymna, and Acraea were nurses of Hera, and we know how 
apt was Greek legend to create new and separate personages 
out of mere epithets of a divinity detached from the proper 
name and then misunderstood. We know also that ‘Prosymna,’ 
‘the goddess to whom the hymn was raised,’ and ‘ Acraea,’ 
‘the goddess worshipped on the heights,’ were actually cult- 
titles of Hera in Argolis, and the latter was in vogue also in 
Corinth %°, 304. We may conclude then that ‘ Euboea’ also 
designated Hera, and that the island itself, which was full of 
the legend of Zeus and Hera’s marriage and of Io her other 
form, received its name from the goddess worshipped there ®°, 
But this is not by itself sufficient proof that the goddess was 
_ worshipped as earth-goddess at Argos: these cults and legends 
allude to the beginnings of civilization and the introduction 
of corn-growing. Now Athene revealed the use of the olive 
to the Athenians and Zeus himself is called pdpios, but 
neither Athene nor Zeus are personifications of the earth, 
although the olive grows from the earth. It is an important 
principle to bear in mind for the interpretation of Greek or 
other myths, that all which a divinity does for its worshippers 
cannot always or need not be explained by reference to some 
single idea, physical or other, of that divinity: as a tribe 
advances in civilization it will impute its own discoveries to 
its patron god or goddess. And Hera was the tutelary 
deity of Argos. 

Again, we need not conclude that she was an earth-goddess 
because she had the epithet ’Av@ela, nor because flowers were 
especially used in her religious ceremonies at Sparta and 
we hear of female flower-bearers in her great temple near 
Argos. The flower was an occasional symbol of other god- 
desses and might be appropriate to a spring feast or marriage- 
rite: and certain flowers were sacred to her that possessed 
medicinal virtue with a view to offspring }5 © 38, 
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We have to deal also with the myth that Hera was the mother 
of the earth-born Typhoeus, the last enemy that threatened 
Olympus, a monster who seems to have had some connexion 
with volcanoes and subterranean forces'®*. Now if this myth 
were ancient and genuine we should say that Hera was here 
regarded as the earth-goddess or chthonian power. But it does 
not seem at least to have been known to Hesiod, who makes 
the earth-goddess, Ge, the parent of Typhoeus: it is only 
recorded by the author of the Homeric hymn to Apollo ®, and 
by Stesichorus : in the former we hear that Hera, being jealous 
of the birth of Athene, resolved to emulate Zeus by producing 
a child independently, and after praying to the heaven and 
earth and the Titans to grant her an offspring that might be 
stronger than Zeus, she gave birth to Typhoeus—a creature 
‘like neither to the immortal gods nor to men.’ It may well 
be that Stesichorus borrowed this strange legend and brought 
it also into connexion with the birth of Athene, a theme 
. which we know was celebrated in one of his poems. But can 
we account for the version in the Homeric hymn—a version 
which seems altogether inconsistent with the Olympian charac- 
ter of Hera—by saying that the poet supposes her to be the 
same as mother-earth? If so, it is a very inexplicable fact 
that this conception of Hera, which according even to Welcker 
had faded away from the religious consciousness, and of which 
Hesiod, who makes Ge the mother of the monster, seems 
ignorant, should have been rediscovered by the author of 
the hymn and by Stesichorus. 

But is there no other explanation? We cannot reject the 
eccentric myth simply because it is an obvious interpolation 
in the text where it occurs—for it is a genuine though a mis- 
placed fragment, and we have also the authority of Stesichorus. 
Now we see at once that the author of this passage in the 
hymn, so far from confusing Ge with Hera, is explicit in 
distinguishing them, for Hera herself makes appeal to the 
Earth. In their genealogies the poets sometimes seem capri- 
ciously to depart from the popular tradition, and we need 
not always suppose that they are in such cases putting on 


® Il. 350-354- 
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record some primeval and half-buried idea or some foreign 
myth. 

It may be in this case that the poet gives this strange 
account of Typhoeus’ birth simply because of the part that 
Hera plays in the epic drama, because in fact of her hostility 
to Zeus which appears also in the singular legend of Briareus 
Aegaeon. We may compare with this the legend given by 
Hesiod that Hera cherished the Lernaean Hydra and the 
Nemean lion; to explain this we need not go back to any 
prehistoric conception of Hera the earth-goddess, the mother 
of monsters: the explanation may suffice that as Hera was 
hostile to Heracles, and these animals were destined to give 
him trouble, she was naturally thought to have been answer- 
able for their breeding. A slight touch of affinity between 
two ideas is enough for the constructiveness of the Greek 
mythic fancy. Again, in one of Sophron’s mimes Hera was 
made the mother of Hekate, who there appeared as a nether 
goddess under the name of “AyyeAos*; but the whole version 
is a naive burlesque, and proves nothing about Hera’s 
original character as an earth-goddess. In Pausanias’ 
account of Boeotia we hear of an archaic statue at Coronea, 
carved by Pythodorus of Thebes, showing Hera with the 
Sirens in her hand*™, Now the Sirens are most commonly 
sepulchral symbols, emblems of the lower world, and called 
‘daughters of the earth’ by Euripides; and if Hera were an 
earth-goddess, the Sirens would be thus naturally explained. 
But they also were regarded as the personifications of charm 
and attractiveness, and on the hand of Hera they may simply 
denote the fascination of married life. In the same sense, in 
later mythology ° Hera is called the mother of the Charites, 
which is not a physical, but an ideal genealogy. 

Again, it is said by Welcker, and not without some show of 
probability, that in certain cults her primeval character as 
earth-goddess was vaguely remembered; especially in the 
solemn festival of the tepds yduos, prevalent from the most 
ancient times in very many parts of Greece. We have record 


® Schol. Theocr. 2, 12. > fel. 167. 
© Cornutus 15. 
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direct or indirect of the ceremony, or of a myth that points to it, 
in Plataea, Euboea, Athens, Hermione, Argos, Arcadia, Samos, 
Crete, and in the Italian Falisci, and we may believe that it 
existed in other sites of the Hera-worship than these!®® 17, 518, 
This lepds yduos of Zeus and Hera is supposed to be the personal 
expression of the marriage of earth and heaven in spring, 
‘when the tilth rejoices in the travail of the corn-ear.’ The 
Homeric description of the union of Zeus and Hera on Mount 
Ida is often interpreted as an echo of some ancient hymn that 
celebrated the mystery ; and the cloud in which he shrouds him- 
self and the goddess, and the flowers that spring up beneath 
them, are regarded as obvious symbols of the spring ; while at 
Argos we have the legend of Zeus pursuing Hera in the form 
of a cuckoo, and the name of the mountain, Koxxvyoy, on 
which they were first united, to suggest that the bridal was in 
this land associated with the spring-time. It may well have 
been associated with it; but must we therefore say that the 
Argive lepos yduos was a mere impersonation of the spring 
union of earth and heaven? The cloud on the mountain-top 
might be a sign of the presence of the god, and the flowers 
on the mountain-side might be thought to betoken his nuptial 
rites; but did the people of Argos therefore of necessity 
believe that their Zeus and Hera were personal forms of the 
fertilizing cloud and the spring-earth, or was Jehovah a per- 
sonification of the cloud for the Jews, because ‘clouds and 
darkness were round about Him’? If this were the complete 
meaning of the tepds yayos at Argos it could scarcely have 
been so in Attica if the Attic month Gamelion, our January, 
took its name from the marriage of Zeus and Hera, as there are 
some grounds for supposing. Besides, in whatever countries 
the rites of the lepds yauos are described for us, we see no 
reference to the fertile growths of the year, but rather to the 
customs of human nuptials. In Samos® the custom was 
sanctioned—as it has been in many parts of Europe—of the 
betrothed pair having intercourse before marriage ; therefore 
the Samians boldly declared that Zeus had similar intercourse 
with Hera before wedlock: the Samian priestess at a yearly 
ceremony secretly made off with the idol of Hera and hid it 
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in a lonely place in the woods by the shore’, in the midst 
of a withy brake, where it was then re-discovered and cakes 
were set by its side, possibly as bridal offerings ®°: in all this 
we have an allusion to the secret abduction of the bride, and 
we see the anthropomorphism of a people who made the life 
of their god the mirror of their own. The whole island was 
consecrated to Hera, and, as far as we have record of the 
ritual, to Hera the bride of Zeus. ‘Bring wine and the 
Muses’ charmful lyre, sings a Samian poet, ‘that we may 
sing of the far-famed bride of Zeus, the mistress of our island.’ 
Its ancient name, indeed, had been Parthenia, but this was in 
the Carian period®, and was derived not from Hera Parthenos, 
but from the Parthenos or unmarried goddess, whose cult can 
be traced along the coast of Asia Minor to the Black Sea. 
After the Hellenic settlement, the legends and the rites 
seem almost exclusively to point to the marriage-goddess. 
Even the legend of the birth of Hera in the island under 
a withy-bush may have been suggested by the use of the 
withies in the annual ceremonial, when the goddess’s image 
was wrapped round in them as in a sort of bridal bed, and by 
the supposed medicinal value of the withy for women. After 
lying some time on its secluded osier-couch, the idol was 
purified and restored to the temple; the sacred marriage was 
supposed to have been complete. As the married goddess 
she became, in Samos as elsewhere, the divinity who protected 
marriage and birth, as we learn from a prayer in the Antho- 
logy: ‘O Hera, who guardest Samos and hast Imbrasos as 
thy portion, receive these birthday offerings at our hands !**! 

The Samian worship was connected by the legend with the 
Argive '7* %, 36; but in Argolis the functions of the goddess 
were more manifold, for Argos alone among the Greek com- 
munities, so far as we have record, recognized her in some sense 
as the foundress of its civilization, as the power who taught 
them to sow the land, and who for this and for other reasons 
was gratefully styled the Benefactress ; also as the goddess of 

* In the passage from Athenaeus tion dpayvi{ec@a accepted by Meineke 


given R. 65°, the reading dd¢avi{ecOa misses the point. 
should certainly be retained ; the correc- > Vide Artemis, R. 37. 
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religious song, to whom a special kind of melody was con- 
secrated, and who took one of her titles, Tpoovpvaia, from the 
hymns of praise addressed to her. The Argive festival in 
fact reflected more of the people’s life than any other of which 
we hear, except perhaps the Samian. In both there seems to 
have been some allusion to her as a goddess who aided her 
people’s warfare; for as in the Samian sacrifice the people 
marched in armed procession, so in the Argive we hear of 
the armed march and of the contest for the shield of Hera. 
As regards the nature of this, Schoemann® describes it 
as a contest of spearmen, who, running at full speed, threw 
their spears at a brazen shield that was hung up, the man who 
struck it down winning and bearing it as his trophy. This is 
somewhat more than we know; but we know that the feast of 
Hera at Argos, or ‘the feast of the hundred oxen,’ was also 
called the ‘brazen contest,’ or the ‘feast of the shield,’ and 
that the pride of the man who took down and won the shield 
passed into a proverb. The rest of the festival bore reference 
to the bride. In describing the rites of Falerii'®°, which were 
similar to the Argive, Dionysios of Halicarnassus speaks of 
the chaste maiden with the sacrificial vessels upon her head 
who began the sacrifice, and the choruses of maidens who 
celebrated the goddess in ancient songs of their land. The 
messenger in the Electra of Euripides summons her to the 
Argive festival, where ‘all the maidens are about to go in 
solemn order to the presence of Hera **.’ And we have scat- 
tered indications showing that the performance of the sacred 
marriage was a necessary part of the yearly ceremony at Argos 
as at Samos ; and by a probable combination of the various 
statements we may get the following outline of the ritual. A 
car drawn by white oxen conveyed the priestess from the city 
to the temple, probably to play the part of the vuzgpevrpia or 
attendant on the goddess at her nuptials, whose image was 
possibly borne in the car by her side. The actual solemnity 
may have taken place outside the temple, where a couch of 
Hera was seen by Pausanias, and the Aexépya mentioned by 
Hesychius as a sacrifice performed by the Argives to their 
® Griechische Alterthumer, 2. p. 491. 
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goddess may have referred to the strewing the couch with twigs, 
before the puppet-image which was possibly the little wooden 
idol of the seated goddess from Tiryns was placed upon it; 
for we gather from the lines in Theocritus about the lepds 
yayos '’* that the preparation of the marriage-bed was part of 
the rite. And some allusion was conveyed in this mystery-play 
to the perpetual renewal of the virginity of Hera**. Finally, 
the cult of Hera Eileithyia in Argos arose from the prevailing 
aspect of her as the goddess of wedlock *. In this vague record 
of the ritual there is little express reference to Zeus, but 
evidently he is implicitly associated with her, and it was pro- 
bably her union with him that gave her the title in Argos*! of 
‘Hera the queen*’, as the ‘King-Zeus’ was worshipped at 
Lebadea in conjunction with Hera ‘the charioteer,’ a strange 
epithet > that might be naturally explained if we suppose that 
there also the figure of Hera was borne in the chariot in some 
performance of the lepds ydpos !¢, 48°. 

If legend and some express statements of ancient writers 
are to be trusted, the cult and probably the ritual of Argos 
Spread to other Greek communities and beyond the Greek 
world. Not only at Samos, but at Aegina also, Sparta, Locris, 
Alexandria, on the north shores of the Adriatic, on the 
south coast of Italy, and at Falerii we find traces of this 
worship ™, 50®, 21, 62, 87, 88, Probably the mystery-play was 
borrowed also. It is specially recorded that the Aeginetans 
brought with them from Argos the feast of the Hekatomboea, 
and the curious description preserved by Ovid of the rites 
of the Falisci suggests that there also the performance of 
the sacred marriage was part of the sacrifice'**. The 
festival was celebrated by games, sacrifices, and a solemn 
procession. The image of Hera was borne, probably in 
a chariot drawn by white heifers, down ways that were 
hung and strewn with drapery, while flute-players followed 

® We hear of Hera BaorAis or BaciAela _iit is once applied to Aphrodite ( Athenae. 
at Lebadea, Athens, Lindos and Ter- pp. 510) and once to Cybele (Diod. 
messus, R. 1, 60, 69; inalater periodthe Sic. 3. 57). 
name is merely a translation of Juno > ‘We may compare the title of Hera 


Regina (vide C.J. G. 4040 and 4367 f.);_ Hippia at Elis, R. 46°. 
the title is hers par excellence, though 
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and maidens bearing the sacred vessels on their heads. An 
interesting part of the ceremony was the slaying of the female 
goat; youths threw spears at her, and he who struck her got 
her as a prize, and the practice may have been derived from 
the competition for the shicld at Argos. But more important 
is the story explaining why the goat was killed. The goddess 
hated her, because when Hera had fled to the woods and con- 
cealed herself the animal revealed her lurking-place, and she 
had to return to her people. ‘The fashion of the procession 
is Argive. We have here a link between Argos, Samos, and 
Falerii, for the goat-story points to some ceremony of hiding 
the image of Hera in the woods and bringing it home again. 
In the other places where the Argive Hera was worshipped 
similar rites may have survived. 

We gather from Pausanias and Plutarch that ceremonies 
of the same meaning were performed at Plataea in the feast 
of Daedala. Both these authors record a humorous Plataean 
legend, which told how Hera had become irreconcilably 
angry with Zeus, had deserted him and hidden herself on 
Mount Cithaeron; but Zeus bethought himself of a ruse to 
bring her back. He gives out that he is going to marry 
again, and prepares his marriage with much ceremony: he 
gets some one to carve a puppet and dress her up as a bride, 
and her name is Daedale, and she is carried in bridal pomp 
along the roads near Cithaeron. Hera hears of it, flies to 
the spot in a furious fit of jealousy, and sees Zeus escorting 
his bride. She falls on Daedale to demolish her, and then 
discovers the joke; whereupon she is reconciled to Zeus, and 
pays certain honours to the puppet, but in the end burns her 
through jealousy ?, 1”, 

The interpretation of all this is easy enough, and there is no 
better instance of an aetiological myth, invented to explain 
a rite. The myth implicitly tells us that the Plataeans had 
preserved from prehistoric times the processional ceremony of 
the lepds yapos, in which the puppet of Hera, adorned as a bride, 
was carried along, and in some way or other married to Zeus. 
Then the original religious sense of this becomes obscured, 
and the puppet is called Aa:ddaAy, and the naive story invented. 
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The rites of the great Daedala, celebrated by all the cities of 
Boeotia, appear to have been almost identical. A large num- 
ber of dafgada or wooden idols were prepared ; but only one 
special image of the goddess was adorned as a bride and taken 
to the banks of the Asopus, washed, and thence escorted to 
the top of Cithaeron in a chariot, with a priestess attending on 
it as vuudevrpia, and the Boeotian people following with the 
bridal song and the music of the flute. A vast altar had been 
erected on the summit and strewn with brushwood, and at 
the close of the ceremony all the idols, together with the 
sacrifices, were burnt upon it. It is possible that the altar, 
which according to Plutarch was built in the style of a stone 
dwelling, had already played its part in the mystery as 
a nuptial chamber. 

But where in all this is any allusion to the marriage of 
heaven and earth? At Olympia, the festival of Hera, of 
which the performance of the marriage drama may have 
been part, contained no allusion to the goddess of the earth or 
spring-time, so far as we hear. Young girls ran races in honour 
of Hera*, a custom instituted by Hippodameia as a thank- 
offering for her marriage and in commemoration of the race 
of Pelops and Oinomaos**-*°. We hear of a temple of Hera 
Parthenos at Hermione, and the legend of the sacred marriage 
and probably the ritual were in vogue in the neighbourhood**®», 
And at Stymphalus in Arcadia three festivals were solemnized 
that celebrated the three stages of Hera’s career as [lap6évos 
or ats, TeAela, and Xypa, the latter epithet denoting a married 
woman who lives apart from her husband®!*. ‘Rouse thy 
comrades,’ Pindar exclaims to the leader of his chorus at 
Stymphalus, ‘to sing the praise of Hera the maid.’ Here the 
theory of physical symbolism has much to say: “Hpa xia, the 
divorced goddess, is the barren earth in autumn and winter 
when there is no production, and we are reminded of the 
festival of Hera at Corinth 48, which was a 7évO.pos éoprn, ‘a feast 
of lamentation,’ expressing perhaps that sorrow for the fall of 
the year which was part of the rites of Adonis and the Oriental 


* A charming statue in the Vatican, of Peloponnesian style, presents us with 
one of these girl-runners. 
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Aphrodite. There were many foreign elements in the state- 
religion of Corinth; but the Arcadian festival must be 
genuinely Hellenic. Now if Xypo, the widowed goddess, is to 
be identified with the winter earth*, how are we to interpret 
[lap@éros? It would not naturally be a title of the young earth 
in spring ; for the earth is then wedded, nor are the seasons 
of sowing and ploughing naturally those in which the earth 
could be spoken of as maiden. The physical interpreta- 
tion of Xjpa might be supported by the Homeric myth of the 
separation of Oceanos and Tethys, whom Hera wished to 
reconcile; in Homer Oceanos and Tethys are the creative 
principles of the world, and the myth of their separation may 
perhaps have been invented to give a reason why creation 
having reached a certain point seems to stop, and why new 
things are not constantly being brought forth; but the myth of 
Hera’s separation from Zeus could hardly have symbolized 
the cessation of the creative principles of the universe, for the 
wedded union of Zeus and Hera was not a cosmic force of 
creation at all, nor was the marriage particularly fertile. 

One might suggest more plausibly a more human explana- 
tion. Hera was essentially the goddess of women, and the 
life of woman was reflected in her; their maidenhood and 
marriage were solemnized by the cults of Hera Iap@évos and 
Hera Tedcia or Nupdevopérn *, and the very rare worship of 
Hera Xnpa might allude to the not infrequent custom of divorce 
and separation. That the idea clashed with the highest Greek 
conceptions of Zeus and Hera need not have troubled the 
people of Arcadia, and the audacious anthropomorphism of 
such a religious conception need not make us incredulous, for 
‘man never knows how anthropomorphic he is.’ 

But a more special explanation is probably nearer the truth. 
A myth born from the misunderstanding of cult is a common 
phenomenon ; but a peculiar cult arising from the misunder- 
standing of another is a fact harder to prove and yet perfectly 
credible, and one that would sufficiently explain the present 
difficulty. Both at Plataea and Stymphalus we have the 


® Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre,t. — getrennte Gottin ist die im Winter ab- 
p- 367: ‘die von Zeus abgewandte  gestorbene Erde.’ 
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legend of Hera being angry with Zeus and retiring to the 
mountain, and in the region of Cithaeron this is associated 
with the ritual of the marriage, and arose probably from the 
practice of concealing the image in some lonely place; and we 
may suppose the same origin for the Arcadian story. If the idol 
of the Stymphalian Hera were kept apart for a time and hidden 
in the woods, this would be enough to move the naive imagina- 
tion of the Arcadians to conceive that Hera was for a season 
living apart from her lord and to invent the cult of Hera Xqpa. 

Lastly, as against the theory of physical symbolism, we 
may bring into evidence the hymeneal chant of Aristophanes 
at the end of the Birds, which may echo an actual hymn 
sung at the lepds ydpos, and in which we hear nothing of the 
fertilizing heaven and the growth of spring flowers, but of the 
very personal and human marriage of Zeus and Hera escorted 
by Eros in their chariot !" 4 

In the records then of the lepds yduos we see rather the 
reflection of human life, than of the life of nature; and at last 
it would seem to have become little more than a symbol of 
ordinary marriage, if the statement in Photius were correct, 
that this rite was performed at every wedding by the bride- 
groom and bride?" 

These then are the chief arguments that might be adduced 
from cult and legend for the theory that the person of Hera 
was developed or detached from a goddess of the earth. No 
single one of them seems conclusive, and there is certain 
negative evidence making against the theory. If she were 
originally the mother-earth, why was her marriage so com- 
paratively unprolific, and why has she so little connexion 
with the Titan world or the earth-born giants? Her children, 
Hebe, Ares, Hephaestos, have nothing to do with the 
shadowy powers of the lower world, although in a legend of 
late authority, quoted from Euphorion by the scholiast of the 
fliad, Hera was strangely said to be the mother of Prome- 
theus ©», It is not impossible that the legend arose at 
Athens, where Prometheus enjoyed an important cult and was 
brought into close affinity with Hephaestos, her genuine son. 
At any rate the legend itself implies a natural antagonism 
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between Hera and the Titan or giant world, for she was 
made the mother of Prometheus only through the violence 
of Eurymedon*. Nor on Welcker’s theory is it easy to 
explain her strong hostility to Dionysos, who through his 
affinity with the earth became intimately associated with 
such real earth-goddesses as Cybele and Demeter. At 
Eleusis, as Iacchos, he came to be united with Demeter and 
Kora—a trinity of chthonian deities ; but the religion of Hera 
was so antagonistic to the cult of Eleusis that her temple at 
Athens was closed when Demeter’s was open, and her feud 
with Dionysos was carried so far that, as it was said, the 
priestesses of the two cults at Athens did not speak when 
they met, and no ivy was allowed in the temple of Hera ?*4 29, 

On Welcker'’s hypothesis that she was another form of Ge, 
it becomes the more surprising that she took so little interest, 
except at Argos, in agriculture and the arts of cultivation. 
The sacrificial animals offered to her, the bull, cow, calf, pig, 
goat, are just those which a pastoral and agricultural people 
offers to its divinity. In the absence of other evidence they 
do not reveal any special view about the character and nature 
of the deity worshipped '°. 

Again, had she been an earth-goddess we might have 
expected that she would have retained some traces of an 
oracular function; for the earth was the mother of oracles 
and dreams, and in the person of Themis had her ancient 
seat at Delphi. But Hera had never any connexion with 
Delphi, nor had Dione (whom we may regard as a local 
form of Hera and who was identified with her by Apollo- 
dorus ®) any concern with the oracle at Dodona in ancient 
times. Only once do we hear of a pavreioy of Hera, namely, 
on the promontory sacred to Hera Acraea, some few miles 
east of Corinth*®*; but this worship stands apart from all the 
other Hellenic cults of Hera and must be separately discussed. 

Lastly, it is very rare to find Hera grouped with any of the 


® An earlier record of this legend has Prometheus, newly released, appears 
been supposed by Jahn to be given on _ receiving a libation from Hera. But 
a Volci vase (circ. 450 B.C.), published there is more than one explanation of 
in the Aon. dell’ Just. 5. 35, 0n which this scene. 
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divinities of the lower world. At Lebadea the man who 
wished to descend into the oracular cave of Trophonius used 
to sacrifice to Zeus Basileus and Hera the charioteer ; but not 
necessarily as chthonian powers, for he sacrificed to Apollo 
also and to Cronos. It may be easy to guess but it is difficult 
to be sure of the reason. An inscription from Paros speaks 
of a votive-offering made by a woman to Hera, Demeter 
Thesmophorus, Eubouleus, Baubo, and Core. These others 
are divinities of the lower world, but Demeter Thesmophorus 
was also a goddess of marriage, and for this reason Hera may 
have been united with her. If the dedication were a thank- 
offering for escape from the dangers of childbirth we might 
understand this grouping together of the divinities of marriage 
and death? ®, 

It does not appear then that Welcker’s theory, which 
resolves Hera into an earth-goddess, explains the facts of her 
cult in the historic period, and with many of them it does not 
harmonize at all. 

The more important question is, what did the Greeks 
themselves say or think about Hera? Those who reflected 
on the myths—the early physical philosophers or the Stoics 
for instance—usually tried, as we have seen, to discover some 
physical substance into which each divinity could be resolved, 
thus gaining as they thought a real truth and meaning 
for an apparently irrational mythology !*. But these ancient 
interpreters were no more skilled in this art than we are, 
and their utterances were quite as contradictory. Thus 
Empedocles seems to have thought that Hera was the earth, 
though in his scheme of the four elements she might as 
well stand—and was supposed by some ancient critics to 
stand—for the air. Plato bclieved her to be the air®, 
and Plutarch the carth, as we gather from a passage in 
Eusebius who exposes Plutarch’s absurdities. The connexion 
between Hera and Leto in Boeotia***, where they shared 


* The oracle that speaks of the the false interpretation of Hera as the 
*‘queen-goddess who ranges o’er the air, or by her close affinity with Zeus 
earth with dewy showers ’—if this indeed _ the sky-god. 
is Hera—may have been inspired by 
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a common altar, was used by some ancient mythologists, who 
held the physical theory, as an argument to show that Hera 
was the earth; but that connexion was too slight and local 
to be regarded as essential, and if it were essential it would 
not help us; for the character and functions of Leto are 
themselves too indefinite for us to interpret Hera by means 
of them. But the majority of Greeks who did not reflect on 
their cults or myths knew her primarily as the wife of Zeus, 
from whom she borrowed such titles as Acraea, Ammonia £°®, 
and probably Basilis and Olympia *®°, and by whose side she 
sat ‘sharing his throne’ and ‘holding the sceptre as she gazed 
down on Olympos!’ And they knew her secondly as the 
goddess who encouraged marriage and aided childbirth. 
Maidens offered their veils to her at the time of marriage !"* *. 
And the Charites belong partly to her, according to the idea 
that ‘Love and the Graces set up house*®.” A quaint 
custom of ritual recorded by Plutarch symbolized the 
peace of married life that Hera loved: he tells us that when 
sacrifice was made to Hera TaumAuos, the gall was extracted 
from the victim and not offered, so that the married life 
might be without bitterness !"°. 

There are other deities of marriage, but Hera is pre- 
eminent. ‘Let us sing,’ says Aristophanes, ‘of the wedded 
Hera, as is meet, who is gay in all the bridal choirs, and 
guards the keys of wedlock!™™’. And Apollo in the 
Eumenides upbraids the Furies who pursue Orestes with 
having no regard for the pledges of Hera TeAefa and Zeus?" P. 
Before the wedding, sacrifice was made to Zeus TeéAeos and 
Hera Tedeia '"4, and this title of hers refers always to mar- 
riage and does not acquire a larger significance as it does in 
its application to Zeus. According to the law inserted in 
a speech of Demosthenes the magistrate who neglected to 
compel the relations to provide for the marriage of orphan 
girls incurred a fine of a thousand drachmae to Hera; and 
a fine to the goddess was to be exacted in Plato’s state from 
the man who was still unmarried at the age of thirty-five !"". 

Thus we find her united with Aphrodite, receiving the 

® Plut. de Adulat. ch. 2.p.49: Xaperés re wai “Iepos ons’ erro, 
O 2 
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same sacrifice of goats and bulls, and worshipped at Sparta 
under the double name > 16>, And it was still more natural 
that she should acquire the functions and character of 
Eileithyia 7% %°, a name which at first perhaps was nothing 
more than an epithet of Hera, as we hear of Hera El\clOua 
at Argos and Athens, and which then came to denote a 
separate person who was regarded sometimes as the daughter 
of Hera, but often as a goddess of the ancient world related 
in idea to Hera as well as to the Fates *. 

It is Hera who protects the newborn child, and possibly 
the Samian goddess ‘Kurotrophos’ was Hera, the chief 
goddess of the island®. This function of hers appears in 
one or two rather striking myths. In spite of her feud 
with the parents she was sometimes supposed to have given 
suck to Dionysos and Heracles °, a legend that expresses not 
only the character of Hera Kovporpédos, but probably also is 
symbolical of reconciliation and adoption !". 

Perhaps it is because she protected child-birth that we 
find the Hours grouped with her in monumental represen- 
tations‘, for the Hours symbolized the destiny of man’s life ; 
or the reason may be that like Zeus she was controller of the 
Hours, the times and seasons of the year, sharing the functions 
of Zeus and bearing like him at Camirus the title of ‘QpéAuros °. 
Inahymn of Olen mentioned by Pausanias the Hours are said 
to be the nurses of Hera‘. 

On the whole the functions of Hera were less manifold than 
those of Juno, her Latin counterpart, and scarcely ranged 
beyond the sphere already described. Though the state 
was based on the institution she protected, she was never, 
except at Argos and perhaps at Samos, pre-eminently a political 
divinity ; the Argives are called her people by Pindar‘, and 
we have some evidence of a Samian cult that recognized 
her as ‘Apxnyérts, the leader of the original settlement®*. But 


® Vide Eileithyia '. © Vide Gerhard, Etrusk. Spiegel, No. 
b Herod. Vita Hom. 30. Theinter- 126. 4 Vide pp. 214, 217. 
pretation of the name in this passage as ¢ Vide Zeus **, 
a title of Artemis-Hekate is rather more f Pind. Nem. 10. 36: “Hpas roy eddvora 
probable. Aady. 
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such titles as Ppdrpios or BovAatos were not for her, but for 
Zeus and Athena. We have faint glimpses in cult of a war- 
like Hera —a doubtful Hera ’Apela (perhaps ’Apyela or really 
the Latin goddess) worshipped near Paestum °8, and we discern 
the form of a battle-goddess in the Hera Prodromia of 
Sicyon **», the goddess who ran before the host and showed 
Phalces the son of Temenos his way, and possibly in the 
Hera Alexandros **°*, ‘the saviour of men,’ whose cult 
Adrastus founded in Sicyon*. The Hera ‘OzdAoopla of Elis is 
only known to us through Lycophron and his scholiast 4”. 

Though she was the mother of Hephaestos, she did 
little, except at Argos, for the arts of life, and among the 
various festivals and agones held in her honour it is only 
the Argive that seems to have been distinguished for artistic 
display. It is characteristic of the women’s goddess that the 
ayév of Hera at Lesbos included a contest of beauty. ‘Come, 
daughters of Lesbos,’ says the poet in the Axthology, ‘come 
to the bright shrine of Hera of the gleaming countenance 3’, 

The beauty of Hera was the theme of art, rather than 
of religion or cult: but the religion recognized it in the myth 
of Hera’s perpetual rejuvenescence and in the figure of Hebe 
her daughter. While expressing her mother’s immortality of 
youth, Hebe is yet a real figure of cult, being worshipped as 
Hebe Aia at Phlius and Sicyon, and being perhaps originally 
the same as Aphrodite the daughter of Zeus and Dione °. 

Reviewing the main features of this worship we can see 
that there is much beauty and grace in it, and some strong 
expression of the lawfulness and order of life, but little 
morality of a high sort. 

The only moral law she was supposed to be careful about 
was the sanctity of her altar, but not more careful than other 
divinities were in this matter. She sanctioned marriage, and 
yet breaches of the marriage vow were not considered a 
special offence against Hera, which she was particularly 
concerned with punishing ; and though in one legend she took 
notice of the new and exceptional sin of Laius®, it was the 


® Cf. Gazette Archéol. 1883, p. 140. © Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1760, 
> Strabo, p. 382. 
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Erinyes, according to Sophocles, who punished infidelity in 
marriage*. In fact she stands far below Athena for the part 
her idea played in Greek civilization: married life and its 
duties were not the highcst Hellenic ideal, and Hera’s per- 
sonality reflects the life and character of the Greek matron. 
She is also more than this—the queen of heaven, full of 
solemn dignity and nobility. ‘The souls who followed Hera; 
says Plato, ‘desire a love of royal quality!®%’ And the 
more exalted view of her was maintained by the monuments 
of Greek art. 
® Electr. 114. 
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APPENDIX A. 


The view which I have expressed, that her association 
with Zeus is a primitive factor in the Greek worship of 
Hera, is entirely opposed to a theory recently put forward 
by Miss Harrison in the Classical Review of 1893, p. 74; 
which may be briefly summarized thus—(a) the connexion 
of Zeus and Hera is late and the latter is pre-Achaean ; 
(5) Hera had a previous husband, Heracles, Argos, Helios, 
over whom she had complete control, because the primitive 
worshippers were in a state of gynaecocracy. The theory 
seems to me to rest on insufficient facts, some of which are 
erroneously stated, and on a nebulous and ineffectual article 
by Dr. Tiimpel (Pzlologus, 1892, p. 607). First, there is no 
proof that Hera is pre-Achaean. The Mycenaean people, 
amhong whom the worship of the cow-goddess prevailed, are 
not yet shown to be pre-Achaean; nor does Miss Harrison 
bring forward any authority for her statement that the 
Heraeon was a refuge for slaves, though, if this were true, 
we might draw the probable conclusion that it was the cult 
of a conquered pre-Hellenic people, like that of the Palici in 
Sicily : she seems in the context to be referring to the temple 
of Hera at Phlius, but Pausanias speaks of the temple of 
Hebe, not Hera, as the slaves’ asylum there; nor can I find in 
the cult of Hera in Argos Olympia or Cos any reference to the 
privileges of slaves; in fact as regards Cos we have evidence 
to the contrary preserved by Athenaeus, that at the sacrifice 
to Hera in this island no slave was allowed to enter the 
temple or to taste the offerings’*, the natural conclusion 
being that the worship was the privilege of the conquering 
race. Secondly, there is no proof that the connexion of Zeus 
and Hera is late. ‘At Crete we hear nothing of Hera;’ the 
evidence given in 7,!"& and  disproves this; ‘At Samos we 
hear nothing of Zeus’: yet the rites of Samos clearly recognize 
Hera as the bride. In fact the very primitive character of the 
ritual of the iepés yduos makes for the belief that the union 
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of Zeus and Hera is not late but very early. And this is 
supported by the myth of Io, for we may assume, as Miss 
Harrison does, that the cowheaded Io of Argos is another 
form of Hera; and as the myth is very ancient the period 
at which Io was really known to be Hera was still more 
ancient, and yet in the earliest form of the myth Io is the 
beloved of Zeus. But Miss Harrison holds the view that 
in a still earlier period Argus was her real husband, and 
there is no harm in this belief: only if it were true the theory 
of gynaecocracy seems to lose a point, for Argus certainly 
does not seem to have been oppressed by Io. Again, if 
it were true, why should not Argos the bull-god be an 
old name for Zeus, since the sky or the lightning is bright 
as well as the sun? And in this case we should have only 
got back to Hera and Zeus again. It is noteworthy that 
the island Euboea, which was full of the myth of Io, also 
contained a very primitive Zeus-worship and a local legend 
about the marriage of Zeus and Hera?!"4, 4, Thirdly, 
there is no evidence to suggest even as a valid hypothesis 
that the earliest period of Hera’s cult was a period of 
gynaecocracy. Miss Harrison believes that Hera is really 
the wife of Heracles and persecutes him ; but to prove this 
she should show (1) that Hebe, his wife in the Odyssey, is 
really Hera also ; (2) that the marriage of Hebe and Heracles 
belongs to the most primitive period of religious legend ; or (3) 
that Omphale was really Hera. There is scarcely any attempt 
to prove the first point; Hera was indeed called [lais, but 
so was Persephone; and Hebe was named Dia in Sicyon and 
Phlius, but this title would accord as well with Aphrodite 
as with Hera, and Hebe's feast of the ‘ivy-cuttings’ in Phlius 
seems more in favour of interpreting her as akin to Aphro- 
dite-Ariadne than as Hera, who elsewhere objected to ivy. 
Nor is there any attempt to prove the second point, that this 
marriage of Heracles and Hebe belongs to the primitive story 
of the hero or god, yet to prove this is essential to the theory. 
Lastly, Miss Harrison relies much on the legend about the 
effeminacy of Heracles in the story of Omphale and in the 
curious Coan ritual that Plutarch describes (Quaest. Graec. 58), 
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but nothing that she urges brings gynaecocracy any nearer 
to the cult of Hera. Plutarch tells us that the priest at the 
sacrifice to Heracles in Cos wore feminine robes, and that 
bridegrooms put ona similar costume to receive their brides 
in; the reason being, according to the legend that he gives, 
that Heracles when hard pressed took refuge with a Thracian 
woman, and concealed himself with her in woman’s dress. 
In all this there is no reference to Hera at all, for it is not 
Plutarch nor any ancient author who says ‘the priest wore a 
yuvaixelay éc Ora or a oroAny avOlyny for Hera of the flowers’; and 
neither ancient nor recent evidence, such as the collection of 
Coan inscriptions by Messrs. Paton and Hicks, shows a con- 
nexion between the cult of Heracles and of Hera in Cos. 
The last refuge for the theory must be Dr. Tiimpel’s com- 
bination by which the Thracian woman becomes the ‘ 7racht- 
nian’ Omphale-Hera. But his attempt to transplant Omphale 
from Lydia to Trachis is scarcely successful; the fact that 
the inhabitants of Malis were under the thrall of women, 
according to Aristotle, is not relevant, unless we can put 
Omphale and Heracles there ; and the only reason for doing 
that is drawn from two passages in Stephanus in which the 
"Oudarties appear as a legendary tribe near Thresprotis, and 
Omphalion is mentioned as a place in Thessaly (Steph. s. v. 
TIapavaio: and ’Ougddtov), and even if this were sufficient, the 
last and most difficult task remains, to show that Omphale is 
Hera, and for this identification Dr. Tiimpel offers no shadow 
of proof. In this case the able writer of the article in the 
Classical Review has carried too far the always hazardous 
process of mythological combination ; and the evidence of a 
pre-Achaean period, which knew nothing of the union of Zeus 
and Hera, has still to be discovered. 


APPENDIX B. 


The cult of Hera Acraea at Corinth *° has been reserved 
for a separate discussion, as it stands apart from the other 
Hellenic cults of the goddess and opens some perplexing 
questions. It must be studied in connexion with the 
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legend of Medea, of which the ancient form is far other 
than that which Euripides gave to it. Towards the close 
of his play he alludes to the solemn festival and rites per- 
formed at Corinth in memory of the slaughtered children, 
and to their burial in the temple of Hera Acraea; and 
this is explained by other records which show the tale of 
their death to be a religious myth that colours the whole 
of the cult. The oldest authority for the story of Medea is 
Creophylus of Samos, quoted by the scholiast on the 
Medea, according to whom Medea did not slay her 
children, but, when she herself had to flee to Athens to 
escape the wrath of the king, she put them under the pro- 
tection of Hera Acraea: the Corinthians did not respect 
the sanctity of the altar and slew them upon it. The same 
scholiast gives us another and fuller account of the tragedy 
as recorded by Parmeniscus. The Corinthians disliking the 
rule of the barbarian queen plotted against her and her 
children, who numbered fourteen, and who took refuge in 
the temple of Hera Acraea and were slain at her altar: 
a plague fell upon the land and the oracle bade them atone 
for the pollution; the Corinthians in consequence instituted 
a rite which survived till the fall of Corinth: each year 
seven girls and seven boys of the highest families were 
selected to serve a year in the temple in a sort of bondage 
to the goddess, and to appease the wrath of the dead with 
sacrifice. The ‘feast of mourning,’ as the scholiast of Euri- 
pides calls the Corinthian Heraea, must refer to these rites, 
since we gather from Pausanias that the hair of the conse- 
crated children was shorn and they wore black raiment. 
In another passage, the latter writer tells us that Medea 
concealed each of her children at their birth in Hera’s temple, 
wishing to make them immortal, and a stranger story is pre- 
served by the scholiast on Pindar, to the effect that Hera 
promised her children immortality, and the promise was ful- 
filled in the sense that the citizens immortalized them after 
their death with divine honours. We have also ancient and 
direct testimony to the divinity of Medea herself, given by 
Alcman, Hesiod and a later Musaeus. 
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The conclusion to which these facts inevitably lead is that 
which O. Miiller and Scho6mann have drawn®*, namely, that 
Medea is a divinity closely connected with Hera and that 
the sacrifice of children was part of her primitive sacrifice. 
We can understand thus why in some legends the people, 
and in others the goddess herself, was made responsible 
for the slaughter; in a certain sense both accounts might 
be true. If Medea then was an integral part of the cult of 
the Minyan-Corinthian Hera, as Miiller maintains, and also 
a divinity indigenous in Corinth, it could no longer be 
said that the religion of Hera in Greece was innocent of 
all traces of human sacrifice. But there are strong reasons 
against Miiller’s view of her autochthonous origin. In Jolchos 
itself no traces of a Hera-worship survived at all in historical 
times. Yet the Odyssey gives us an early proof of the close 
association of the goddess with Jason, and we may believe 
that she was revered by the Minyan people as well as by the 
Achaeans; but the Medea-cult belongs not to Iolchos but 
to Corinth. And the record seems to make clear that a 
foreign goddess had settled there, borne up by some wave 
of Minyan migration, and had fastened upon an ancient cult 
of Hera. It would be erroneous to argue that the practice of 
human sacrifice proves a foreign origin for the cult; for 
we find clear traces of it in undoubtedly Hellenic worships. 
The strikingly foreign trait in the service of Hera Acraea is 
the ritual of sorrow and mourning, the shaven head and the 
dark robe. There is nothing in the character of the Greek 
goddess that can explain this; but at Byblos men shaved 
their heads for Adonis, and we find grief and lamentation 
mingled with the service of the Oriental Aphrodite at Cyprus, 
Naxos and Athens. In the face of these facts, we must 
assign some weight to the legend of the foreign and barbaric 
origin of Medea. Her father, Aeetes, may be genuine Corin- 
thian, as O. Miiller maintains ; but this would prove nothing 
about the daughter, for in the confusion and syncretism of 
myths and cults, paternity is a slight matter. We have also 
more than mere legend; the Corinthians themselves, while 

* Orchomenos, p. 267; Griech. Alterth. 2. p. 491. 
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honouring the children of Medea as divinities, called them 
puoBdpBapa *°4, Medea stayed the famine in the land by 
sacrificing to the Lemnian nymphs, and, according to the 
statement of the Pseudo-Plutarch*, built the temple of the 
Oriental Aphrodite on Acro-Corinth. The scholiast on Euri- 
pides found in these Corinthian rites something that reminded 
him of Adonis °°¢; and it is difficult to explain his allusion, 
unless he is referring to the rites of mourning common to 
Phoenicia, Phrygia and other parts of Asia Minor. It is 
a curious fact also that the legend of Medea is haunted 
with stories of people being boiled alive in cauldrons; some 
such practice seems actually to have occurred at Carthage in 
connexion with the rites of Baal or Moloch; and the other 
traces of human sacrifice at Corinth are associated with the 
rites of the Gracco-Phoenician Melicertes. The cauldron- 
stories may be a legendary reminiscence of a savage Oriental 
ritual ; but be this as it may, it is notable that they are never 
told of any known Greek divinity or heroine, but only of 
Medea and the Asia-Minor goddess Rhea who boiled Pelops. 
These are reasons for believing that the Medea who was 
ingrafted upon the Hera of Corinth was one of the many forms 
of that divinity whose orgiastic worship we can trace from 
Phoenicia to the Black Sea, and from Phrygia and Caria on the 
coast far into the interior, and who appears in Greece chiefly 
in the form of Cybele and Aphrodite. The Minyan settle- 
ments in Lemnos were probably the result of the earliest 
Minyan colonization which, as O. Miiller rightly maintains, 
took the north-east of the Aegean for its route. It may 
have been from this island that they brought the Oriental 
worship to the shores of Corinth, and Lemnos seems to have 
been remembered at that city in the religious legend of Medea. 


® De Herod, Malign. 39. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CULT-MONUMENTS OF HERA. 


WE may believe that all the important centres of the 
worship of Hera possessed a temple-image, though this is not 
always recorded. But only very few of the ideas which we 
have found in this religion appear to have been definitely 
expressed in specially characteristic monuments. The record 
of these, so far as it is explicit, shows that she was usually 
represented as the wedded wife of Zeus, the goddess who 
cherished the lawful union of men and women; and this 
accords with the main idea of the cults and with her 
general character in Greek legend. Her earliest dydédpara or 
symbols were, like those of most Greek divinities, aniconic and 
wholly inexpressive. A stock cut out from the tree was her 
badge at Thespiae?® her first sacred emblem at Samos 
was a board *, at Argos a lofty pillar in the primitive period °°. 
And of most of the earliest images mentioned by Pausanias 
and other writers, nothing significant is told us. The most 
interesting is the archaic image of Hera, a {davoy or wooden 
statue, carved by Smilis* for the temple in Samos, probably 
about the middle of the seventh century B.c.®’ This sup- 
planted an older idol, and retained its place in the island 
worship down to the latest period. The words of Varro, 
quoted by Lactantius, about the bridal character and ap- 
pearance of the Samian image must apply to this work of 
Smilis®°% and this must be the Bpéras which, according to 


* Overbeck’s view about the historic accepted as the most probable. Asmnst- 
character of Smilis and his date may be  Afythol. 2. 1, p. 13. 
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Athenaeus, was taken down to the sea and hidden in a wood, 
a rite that probably has reference to primitive marriage cus- 
toms; for both writers appear to be speaking of the chief 
image of the temple-worship, and in historical times there was 
never any other than the statue carved by Smilis. We can 
gather something about the form and character of the temple- 
statue of Samos, from a series of Samian coins that have 
come down to us, ranging from the period of Hadrian to that 
of the younger Valerian (Coin Pl. A115). The most im- 
portant of these have been published by Overbeck in his 
Kunst-Mythologie, and in the British Museum catalogue’. 
From an examination of these we gather that the image 
was an upright wooden figure overlaid with drapery, wear- 
ing a calathus and an ample veil on her head, and holding 
a libation cup in each hand, from which what appears to 
be a sacred fillet is hanging down. All these are natural 
emblems of the goddess of marriage and fruitfulness. On 
one of these coins the lower parts of the goddess have the 
same stiff almost aniconic appearance as the Samian statue 
of Hera in the Louvre, and as it is probable that this very 
archaic marble work preserves some reminiscence of the 
wooden temple-image, it may well be, as Overbeck suggests, 
that the wealth of drapery seen on most of the coins does not 
represent what was really carved upon the idol, but rather the 
sacred garments with which the worshippers from time to 
time may have draped it, possibly thank-offerings of married 
women), 

The image of Aphrodite-Hera at Sparta!” * must be ranked 
among the archaic monuments of the marriage-goddess, and 
the statue at Coronea of Hera bearing in her hands the 
Sirens ** is the only other monument of the same significance 
which we can quote from the barren record of this earlier 
period; for in the account of some of the most interesting 
cults, such as that of Hera the maid, wife, and widow at 
Stymphelus we have no mention of any representation at 


® Overbeck, 2. 1, Pl. 1; Brit. Mus. taining an inventory of the drapery that 
Cat. /onta, pp. 370-374. Pl. 37. 2. was used for the statue; A/stt. d. dest. 
b We have Samian inscriptions con- mst. (Athens), 7. 367. 
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all. The two temple-statues that explicitly represented 
her as the bride or the goddess of wedlock, belong to the 
period of perfected art: the Hera Nupdevopérn at Plataea 
by Callimachus, and the Hera TeAcla in the same city by 
Praxiteles*. The first title seems to denote that the god- 
dess was represented as at the moment of her marriage; 
and TeAeia may be an epithet of the married goddess or 
the goddess who brings marriage. Both these statues are 
obviously cult-monuments of the wife of Zeus, and evidence 
has already been given that shows how ancient and how 
prevalent in the city of Plataea and the neighbourhood were 
the myth and ritual of the sacred bridal. Of the form and 
type of the figure carved by Callimachus we know nothing at 
all. The Praxitelean statue, as we are told by Pausanias, 
was of Pentelic marble, representing the goddess as erect 
and of colossal stature. An attempt has been made by 
Overbeck®, following a suggestion of Visconti, to discover the 
type of the Hera TeAefa in a small series of statues of which 
the Hera Barberini in the Vatican is the chief. But the 
attempt must share the fate of most hypotheses which try to 
establish the connexion between existing works and lost 
originals of which no description, or only the vaguest, sur- 
vives. That the Vatican statue represents the marriage- 
goddess is very probable, but only certain if we allow that 
a very close relationship exists between her and the goddess 
who appears on a Roman sarcophagus in St. Petersburg ?, 
bringing a married pair to the altar, and that this is certainly 
a Juno Pronuba and in form descended from some Greek 
original of Hera TedAefa. But it is still somewhat doubtful 
whether the relief-figure with the half-bared breasts can be 
a Juno Pronuba: and even if we allow this, her relationship 
with the Vatican figure has been greatly exaggerated ; her 
drapery is very different, and her pose does not strikingly 
resemble that of the statue. And finally, if we can reasonably 
interpret the Barberini statue as a representation of the 
goddess of marriage, and if the not infrequent repetition of 
the type suggests a Greek original of some celebrity, there is 
® Kunst-Mythologie, 2. 54. > Jb. p. 57, fig. 6. 
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little force in the theory that this is the Praxitelean Hera of 
Plataea ; we must wait in the hope that more may be dis- 
covered concerning both his representations of the goddess. 
The wide celebrity of the ritual of the lepds yduos is amply 
attested ; yet we hear of no cult-monuments in which it found 
expression. It was more naturally a theme for religious 
drama than for temple-sculpture, being performed in the 
Open air more usually than in a temple, and it is probable 
that the only representations of it which were designed for 
religious ceremonial were puppet-like forms which might be 
carried in procession and used in the sacred mimes that 
commemorated the event in different parts of Greece. The 
curious Plataean story noticed above, that Zeus, to win back 
the jealous Hera, dressed up a straw figure as a bride and 
had it borne along in bridal procession, seems to show that 
the figure of Hera was actually borne through the streets in 
the celebration of the marriage, and that a misunderstanding 
of the ritual gave birth to the irrelevant story. But it is 
almost certain that no one of the art-representations of the 
lepds yapos which have come down to us were designed 
originally for the purposes of the religious ceremony ; and 
the number of monuments that can be proved to refer to 
this ritual is very small, though many have been quoted as 
belonging to this group on the ground of a false or very 
doubtful interpretation. One of the most interesting is the 
small terracotta group from Samos, already mentioned, pre- 
senting Zeus and Hera seated side by side in solemn and cere- 
monious attitude and both wearing the veil (Pl. Vb). This has 
been quoted by Forster® as the oldest extant monument of 
the sacred nuptial rite; but Overbeck inclines to regard it as 
a mere votive offering representing the divinities seated by each 
other in the permanent union of married life. The strongest 
argument for Forster’s interpretation is the veil on the head 
of Zeus, which, as we have seen before, is very difficult to 
explain except as a symbol of the bridegroom. Also the 
‘provenance’ of the group is somewhat in favour of the same 
view, because the ritual of the marriage played so prominent 
® Die Hochsett des Zeus und der Hera, p. 24. 
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a part in the religious service of the island. On the other 
hand it cannot be proved that any of the numerous vase- 
representations in which the two divinities are grouped 
together have any real reference to the actual sacred cere- 
mony or even to any public common cult of Zeus and Hera. 
The only monuments which, after much debate, have been 
admitted to be representations of the sacred marriage, are 
three: (a) the relief on the metope of the most recent temple 
at Selinus, (4) the Pompeian wall painting, (c) the relief in the 
Villa Albani designed for the basis of an altar or a statue. 
The chief question for the student of Greek cult is how far 
the artist and sculptor has borrowed and ‘reproduced certain 
traits or motives from the religious mimes that were in vogue 
in different parts of Greece. The Selinus relief (Pl. IX. a), of 
which the art displays the archaic style passing into the tran- 
sitional period, shows us the figure of Zeus on the right seated 
on a rock, with the himation flung about the middle of his body 
and lower limbs as if one end had just slipped down from his 
left shoulder. With his right hand he is grasping the left 
wrist of Hera, who stands before him arrayed most cere- 
moniously as the bride, gazing on him with a very earnest 
and solemn expression, while her whole figure and pose are 
full of shame and reserve. Her form has entirely the style 
of hieratic art, and might really stand for a cult-figure of 
Hera the bride. Above her woollen chiton she has put on 
a second robe that falls in stiff folds to her feet, and the 
ample veil which she is just lifting away from her face 
envelops her head and falls low behind. There is no move- 
ment or life in the form. The attitude and expression of the 
god is just the contrary: he is seated with an ease that is 
rarely found in the figures of this period of sculpture; his 
drapery is very freely treated and there is an expression of 
strong passion in the features which corresponds with the 
energy of his action. Such a figure could certainly not be 
derived from any ancient cult; and it is surprising enough to 
find it on’ any Greek temple of the fifth century. We can 
suppose that the whole motive may have been derived from 
the religious drama, which may have been well known in the 
VOL. I. P 
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neighbourhood, and which may have justified the sculptor in 
using it for the purposes of temple-sculpture. But it is more 
probable, from the slight evidence that is recorded, that these 
dramas or mimes were carried on not so much by living 
actors as by puppets that were borne in procession, and at 
last perhaps placed side by side on the bridal couch, as in the 
marriage-festival of Venus and Adonis at Alexandria; and 
certainly the Zeus on the metope does not resemble the 
figure in a religious dumb-show. 

The Pompeian painting* resembles the metope in many 
essential respects. The appearance of Zeus is very similar, 
except that here he wears the oaken crown and the veil as 
bridegroom, and his bearing is more tranquil and cool. Hera 
approaches him, wearing the same rich attire as before, and 
with the same expression of bashful hesitation. She is here 
accompanied by Iris, who may have played an actual part in 
the dramatic ritual,as she is mentioned in Theocritus’ descrip- 
tion of the ‘sacred marriage.’ Both the sculptor and the 
painter have laid the scene in the open air, and the picturesque 
landscape of the picture has been supposed by Overbeck ° to 
contain allusions to Crete, where there was at least one cele- 
bration of this ritual. In this, then, as in the former work, 
there may be some reminiscence of the ceremony as performed 
in Sicily, Cnossus, and elsewhere ; but it would be far too 
hazardous to say that they reproduce with any exactness the 
forms and movements of the personages of the religious 
drama. 

The third representation, the relief in the Villa Albani °, 
takes the form of a procession of divinities, in which the chief 
personages are Zeus and Hera, he bearing the sceptre with an 
eagle on the top, and she represented as the shamefaced bride 
delicately lifting the border of her veil. The god and the 
goddess are unnaturally separated, but Welcker® ingeniously 
explains this as a blunder of the copyist, who had to transfer ~ 
the scene from a round to a flat surface. Among the other 
figures can be recognized Artemis Hegemone, ‘the leader of 


® Overbeck, Atlas, Kunst-AMyth. 10. 28. © Overbeck, Atlas, 10 39. 
>» Kunst- Myth, 2. 240. 4 Alie Denkmiler, 2. p. 35. 
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the bride,’ Poseidon, Demeter, Dionysos, and Hermes, and the 
person of whom slight traces remain in front of Artemis must 
have been none other than Apollo, who in other bridal 
representations is seen at the head of the procession with his 
lyre. All are crowned, and there can be no doubt as to the 
meaning of the whole. But it is difficult to say that the scene 
reproduces the actual procession that was part of the per- 
formance of the lepds yduos in the different parts of Greece, 
for there is some reason to suppose that the image of Hera or 
the person representing her was usually borne in the bridal 
chariot *. The sculptor may in this case have availed himself 
of the usual type of the procession of the twelve divinities, 
and by altering the number and by other modifications have 
given it a special meaning. 

Besides these, there are very few direct traces in the Greek 
art that have survived of the common cult of Zeus and 
Hera; the vase-representations cannot be regarded as cult- 
monuments, and there are very few coins” that present the 
two divinities together. 

The marriage-goddess is necessarily connected with the 
goddess of childbirth, and the worship of Hera-Eileithyia in 
Argos has been mentioned. But no sure representation of 
Hera under this aspect has survived. On a Berlin vase° we 
see the figure of Io seated by a pedestal on which stands the 
image of a goddess clad in a long chiton with hair streaming 
over her shoulders and holding a torch in the right hand and 
a bow in her left ; and Overbeck‘ maintains that this must be 
the idol of Hera Eileithyia, as there is no other goddess to 
whom Io could appeal for pity, and Hera may bear the bow, 
because Homer speaks of the arrowy pangs of women. in 
travail, the ‘shaft that the Eileithyiae send.’ This reasoning 
has been accepted, but it will not bear criticism. A vase- 
painter might well allow Io in the distress of travail to appeal 

® The Hera ‘H»déxn, ‘the holder of | carnassus; Overbeck, Kumnst-Mytho- 
the reins,’ who was worshipped at Le- J/opée, 3, Miinztafel 2. No. 38, and 3. 
badea by the side of Zeus Basileus, may No. 6. 
have got her name from the bridal © Overbeck, Aflas, 7. No. 9. 
chariot in which she drove. 4 Kunst-Mythologie, 3. p. 19. 
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to Artemis, especially as this goddess was even more concerned 
with childbirth than Hera. But Hera was Io’s relentless 
enemy in the ordinary myth; and though a poet might speak 
in a figurative sense of the shaft of Elileithyia, yet no 
artist would consider this sufficient reason for giving Hera 
the symbol of the bow. Moreover every Greek artist would 
know that if he drew the figure of a goddess with torch and 
bow, to whose aid a woman was appealing, every spectator 
would conclude that the goddess was Artemis; and this 
is the strongest argument for believing that it was Artemis 
whom this vase-painter intended to represent *. 

The only other special worships of Hera to which we can 
attach certain representations that survive are those of Hera 
Lacinia and Hera of Argos. As regards the image in the 
temple at Croton, dedicated to the former, we have no 
information; but that an image existed there we can con- 
clude from the epigram in the Anthology” containing the 
prayer of the women who offer a linen garment to her, which 
was no doubt intended to be laid upon the statue; and in 
any case we could not believe that a cult of such celebrity 
lacked the temple-idol. It is undoubtedly the face of this 
goddess that is found on certain coins of Croton of the fourth 
century B.C., and the type is borrowed with slight modifi- 
cations for the coinage of Venusia Neapolis, Pandosia, Hyria, 
and Veseris Campaniae (Coin Pl. A 20). In some of these 
instances the goddess wears a veil, and in most the stephanos, 
which on the coin of Croton is richly decorated with an anthe- 
mium in front and two griffins at the sides symmetrically dis- 
posed, a peculiar symbol which appears on many of the coins. 
There can be no doubt that the head on the coin of Croton is 


* This is also Furtwangler’s inter- 
pretation, Berlin. Vasen-Sammlung, No. 
3164. 

> We have the vague and doubtful 
authority of Lycophron for an armed 
Hera “OmAooypia at Argos; but there is 
no cult-figure to which we could attach 
this name; a seated figure of Hera 
bearing the spear on a black-figured 
vase (Miiller, D. d. A. A. 1.10; Over- 


beck, Atlas, Taf. 9. 16), cannot be ac- 
cepted as any illustration or corrobora- 
tion of Lycophron’s statement. There 
is more to be said for the belicf that we 
find the cult-figure of Hera A:ppia 
on a coin of Chalcis © °°, as the type 
evidently points to some statue and the 
rock on which she is seated would 
naturally refer to her worship on the 
neighbouring mountain. 
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that of the tutelary goddess of the state, and the celebrity of 
her worship explains and is attested by the frequent use of this 
type of the Hera Lakinia in the coinage of the other cities of 
Magna Graecia. The crown and the veil, the earnest and 
proud expression combined with the matronal forms of the 
face, are specially characteristic of Hera, but neither the litera- 
ture nor the coins attest what particular aspect of her, if any, 
was prominent inthiscult. Wecannot explain the griffins nor 
the very striking arrangement of the hair, which waves about her 
head almost as if tossed by a wind. It has been maintained 
that Lakinia is an epithet derived from an Oscan word Lakis, 
meaning earth, and that Hera was identified in Magna Graecia 
with a local earth-goddess*. If the Greek worshippers were 
really conscious of this we might explain this singular treatment 
of the hair as borrowed from the usual representations of Gaia, 
whose hair generally flows in long tresses about her neck. This 
trait is not found in the colossal marble bust at Venice (PI. VI), 
which Overbeck rightly considers a representation of Hera 
Lakinia on the ground that the stephane above the forehead 
has the same decoration of anthemium and griffins as appears 
on the coins of South Italy. Disfigured as it is, the countenance 
has yet preserved something of the exalted type which we find 
on the marble coins, although the later copyist who wrought 
the head has brought a different expression into the face by 
giving it the rather narrow eye of Aphrodite. From the bust 
and the coins we may gather something of the character and 
form of the temple-statue, about which history is silent. The 
sculptor, being the later and inferior artist, would no doubt be 
the more faithful copyist of the two as regards the external 
forms which he could reproduce ; but it is probable that he has 
falsified the sentiment, and that the coin-stamper has embodied 
in his work more of the expression of the original, although the 
wild and luxuriant hair, more difficult to render in marble and 
bronze, may have been specially designed for the coin-device. 
The place of this Lakinian head among the ideal types of 
Hera will have to be noticed afterwards. 

As the Argive was the most celebrated worship of Hera in 

® Hell. Journ. 1886, p. 10. 
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Greece, so her image in the temple of Argos by the hand of 
Polycleitus takes precedence of all other cult-monuments of 
her, and must be regarded as the fullest and highest embodi- 
ment of the goddess as she appeared in legend and worship. 
We gather most about it from the words of Pausanias® ; ‘ the 
statue of Hera of colossal size is seated on a throne. It 
is of gold and ivory, the work of Polycleitus. She wears a 
crown upon which are wrought the figures of the Graces and 
Hours, and in her one hand she bears the fruit of the pome- 
granate, in the other her sceptre . . . and they say that the 
cuckoo sits on the top of her sceptre, declaring that Zeus, 
when he was in love with Hera before marriage, transformed 
himself into this bird . . . and the statue of Hebe, also of 
gold and ivory, that stands by the side of Hera, is said to have 
been wrought by the hand of Naucydes. Most of the other 
records left by ancient writers of this great work add little to 
this description®*—!°, The scholiast on Theocritus corroborates 
the statement about the cuckoo on the sceptre, and Strabo in 
a very dull passage praises the technique of the work, in which 
it surpassed even the great masterpieces of Pheidias, ‘ while 
inferior to them in expensiveness and size.’ We can gather 
from the epigram of Parmenion—what would really go without 
saying—that the main part of the body was covered with 
drapery. ‘The Argive Polycleitus, who alone of all men saw 
the goddess with his very eyes, has revealed to us as much of 
her beauty as it is lawful for mortal eyes to see!’ Of more 
interest and weight is the summary account of the form and 
character of the image, left us by Maximus Tyrius, who says 
that ‘ Polycleitus revealed Hera to the Argives as a goddess of 
the white elbow and forearm of ivory, fair of face and clad in 
noble raiment, in queenly fashion seated on a golden throne 11.’ 
It is clear from this sentence that the arms were uncovered, 
at least from the elbows downwards, and that the artistic 
impression was mainly produced by a certain majestic treat- 
ment of the drapery combined with a striking beauty of face. 
But the artistic questions concerning this ideal representation 
of the goddess will be noticed later, as we are chiefly con- 
cerned here with the relation of this statue to Argive cult. 
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In the first place we may note that the description of 
Pausanias and the others is illustrated and in some ways supple- 
mented by certain Argive coins of the Imperial period ; a coin 
of Julia Domna and one of Antoninus Pius (Coin Pl. A 16). 
On both of them we see the goddess seated on her throne, 
wearing the stephanos and holding the pomegranate in her 
extended right hand and grasping the sceptre near the top with 
the left : her drapery consists of a chiton which leaves the 
arms bare and a himation which passes over the middle of her 
body and falls over her left shoulder, arranged just in the same 
way as is usual with the mantle of Zeus. She wears no veil: the 
writers mention none, and the fact is important. The pose has 
no stiffness in it, but is majestic and suitable to the solemnity 
of a great temple-statue : the left arm is held high and free of 
the body, the right foot is drawn slightly under the throne, so 
as to avoid the look of constraint. There is no reason to doubt 
the general fidelity of the copy, and on one of the coins the 
figure of Hebe is given, awkwardly indeed and on far too 
large a scale. 

When we examine the attributes and symbols and what 
else is told us or shown us of the statue. we see that Poly- 
cleitus, a true national sculptor, has given faithful and imagina- 
tive expression to the ideas contained in the cult of his land. 
She was worshipped there as Hera the queen and as the wife 
of Zeus, united to him in the ceremonial of the sacred mar- 
riage; and it is as the queen-goddess, as Maximus Tyrius 
declares, that Polycleitus revealed her to his countrymen, 
displaying this character of her in the majesty of the pose 
and drapery, in her richly ornamented crown, and in her 
imperious grasp of the sceptre. Her union with Zeus is no 
doubt allusively expressed by the symbol of the cuckoo, and 
still more clearly by the subordinate figure of Hebe, their 
daughter, which the later sculptor added in the early part 
of the fourth century. She was worshipped also in Argos 
preeminently as the goddess of marriage and childbirth ; and 
the image of the wife of Zeus would be also naturally an image 
of the goddess of these functions. Direct allusion to this 
character of hers is probably conveyed by the symbol of the 
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pomegranate. We can hardly determine the significance of the 
whole work, unless we can discover with some certainty the 
symbolic meaning of this fruit which she bears in her hand. 
Pausanias is piously averse to giving an explanation; he 
regards it as a mystery not lightly to be revealed. Most 
modern interpreters consider the pomegranate in Hera’s hand 
to be the emblem of fruitfulness in marriage, having this signi- 
ficance on account of the large number of its seeds. But 
Botticher, in an able article*, argues against this interpretation 
and proposes an entirely different one. He declares that the 
pomegranate played no part at all in the Greek marriage rite ; 
that in Greek symbolism it was no emblem of fertility, but of 
strife, and bloodshed, and death—by reason of its blood-red 
colour ; and certainly it appears to have this meaning in some 
few legends. But when Botticher maintains that the goddess 
of Argos is holding forth the pomegranate to display her 
triumph over her rival Demeter, whose daughter Persephone 
through eating the pomegranate was held a prisoner in the 
world below, he is asking us to believe a difficult thing. Greek 
temple-sculpture of the fifth century is not prone to symbolism 
so far-fetched and so quaint; nor would the great image of 
Hera, ‘the benefactress of the land’ as she was called, be 
likely to embody the idea of strife and hatred. And if Poly- 
cleitus intended this meaning he must have lost his labour, 
for no Greek spectator would be likely to have understood 
his thought. 

The hand of the idol in a Greek temple is extended usually 
to dispense gifts or to display some permanent attribute of the 
power, some symbol of the functions of the divinity. The 
pomegranate is by no means the peculiar and constant token 
of Persephone ; but even if it were, the statue of Hera would 
be no more likely to hold it in its hand as an emblem of 
triumph over a rival than to wear the vine-crown or the 
grape-clusters by way of expressing her hatred of Bacchus. 
If it were desired to mark the hostility of divinities in 
ritual or representation, it would surely be by excluding the 
badge or the ministrant of the hostile divinity from the worship 

® Denkmdaler und Forschungen, 1856, p. 170. 
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of the other: as we hear that ivy was tabooed in the service 
of Hera at Eleusis as the badge of her hated stepson. 

The Argive goddess holding forth the pomegranate must 
have been regarded as the goddess who gives that fruit to 
men, either for nourishment or for a sign of fruitfulness in 
marriage. For in spite of Botticher’s arguments there are 
reasons for believing that it had this double significance in 
Greek symbolism; it is found in the hands of the Hours, 
being there perhaps no more than a sign of the season's bless- 
ing and of the year’s increase, and it is found in the hand of 
Aphrodite, surely as a sign of love and offspring. In the 
Argive cult Hera was clearly recognized not only as the 
marriage-goddess but as the beneficent power that gave the 
fruits of the earth ; and, as we see from the worship of Demeter 
in Attica, the two functions were closely connected in the 
Greek religious thought. Both may have been symbolized 
by the pomegranate in her hand, and both were beautifully 
suggested by the groups of the Hours and Graces on her 
crown. 

The popular belief as shown in literature, legend, and cult 
gave the sculptor sufficient reason for associating these figures 
with Hera. They had already appeared as the ministrants of 
Zeus on the throne of the Pheidian image, and Hera as his 
consort could borrow them from him or claim them by right 
of her own nature and character. Statues of the Charites had 
already been dedicated in the archaic period in the Heraeon 
of Argos*; and in her temple at Olympia the Hours were 
represented on thrones, works of the early sculptor Smilis >; 
and a shrine was raised to them in the Argive territory ° 
Mythology also associated her with them, a legend being 
recorded by Pausanias from Olen’s poetry that the Hours were 
the nurses of Hera. Throughout Greece the Hours were 
worshipped as the powers that brought the fertilizing rain and 
wind and the blessings of fruit and corn and wine, also as 
charged with the due recurrence of the seasons, and therefore in 
some way with the destiny of man, and especially with child- 
birth and with the ceremony of marriage. Hence they were 

* Paus. 2. 17, 3. » /d. 5. 17, |. © fd, 2. 20, 5. 
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frequently associated with Aphrodite and Dionysos, and in 
Argos most naturally with the chief goddess, who played the 
part there of Demeter and Eileithyia. 

The Graces are very kindred personages to the Hours, 
being nature-powers of the same significance, but having 
gained a more ethical and human character. They bring the 
flowers of the spring, and are thus joined with the Argive 
Hera the flower-goddess ; they personify besides the charm 
and beauty of life, and as the constant companions of Aphrodite 
the ideas of the sweetness of love and married life were attached 
to them. Their presence was necessary to complete the idea 
embodied in the work of Polycleitus. 

As we can discover so clear an allusion to the goddess 
of fruitfulness in this famous temple-image, we need not 
wholly reject the statement of Tertullian that her statue at 
Argos was crowned or in some way adorned with a vine- 
spray. He may be speaking of some other, but he ought natur- 
ally to be referring to the great statue of the city. Wecannot, 
of course, believe that the latter was permanently decorated 
with an artificial garland of vine-leaves wrought in metal, for 
Pausanias would certainly have mentioned so very remarkable 
an emblem; but Tertullian may be carelessly referring to 
some ritual of crowning the goddess with the vine-garland at 
the time of the wine-harvest. The explanation offered by 
him that she wore this as a proof of her dislike of Bacchus is 
of course ridiculous; we should rather say that at Argos the 
fruit of the vine was offered her because she was there believed 
to have given man the blessing of the vine as she had given 
him the gift of corn. 

One last question remains about the conception of the work. 
In the Peloponnese and elsewhere Hera was worshipped as 
the maid as well as the wife; and in Argolis a stream was 
shown where Hera bathed each year, and thus periodically 
renewed her maidenhood. The statue of Polycleitus gives 
ample indication of the bride and the wife. Can we believe 
that in the absence of the veil, and perhaps in the flowing 
maidenly locks, such as we see on the Argive coins, the 
sculptor alluded to the mysterious nature of the goddess 
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who was maid as well as wife? He was a sculptor who 
loved to reconcile in one figure two different systems of 
forms—the forms of the boy and the man in his Doryphorus, 
of the female and the male in his Amazon. If by some subtle 
mode of expression he could combine in his work a touch of 
maidenliness with her character as queen and bride and 
mother, we may say that in this case at least his imagina- 
tion was equal to his marvellous power over form. It is true 
that the ideal of Hera was not so spiritual or ethical as the 
ideal of Zeus or Athene; and in the sentence of Maximus 
Tyrius the epithets refer mainly to qualities that are physical, 
formal, or external. Yet there was great beauty and worth 
in this Argive worship with its conception of a supreme god- 
dess whose power worked in the genial fresh life of the earth, 
and in the grace and peace of human life. And if the statue 
wrought by Polycleitus embodied the leading ideas of that 
cult, as we find that it did, and if the forms of the head and 
countenance were rendered in accordance with what was 
expressed in the whole figure, then his work was the most 
masterly and ideal representation of the Greek Hera, as it 
certainly was the fullest and most profound reflex of her cult. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IDEAL TYPES OF HERA. 


IN searching through the religious monuments that survive 
of this worship, the inquirer has to be on his guard against 
the frequent false interpretations that confront him. There is 
no Greek divinity so difficult to recognize as Hera; for her 
figure has often been disguised by false restoration, and on the 
other hand the name has been applied to representations to 
which it cannot be proved to belong. 

This ambiguity arises chiefly from the lack of any signi- 
ficant and peculiar attribute which may at once reveal her as 
clearly as¢\thena is revealed by the aegis, Artemis by the bow, 
or Demeter by the corn-stalks. Of all the various symbols, 
badges, attributes, fashions of drapery that have been supposed 
to be specially characteristic of Hera, there is none that its 
invariably found; and none that is not found with other 
divinities also, with the one exception of the peacock; but 
this comes too late into the artistic representations to be of 
much service. The veil might be supposed to be proper to the 
matron-goddess, the bride and the wife of Zeus; and she 
wears it sitting by his side in the terra-cotta group found 
at Samos*; it appears in the Argive statuette of early fifth- 
century style >, and on the Selinus metope, but rarely, if ever, 
on the archaic vases, and only occasionally in works of per- 
fected and later art ; and the veiled head of Hera is exceptional 
on coins, the devices of Capua and the Boeotian Orchomenos 
being among the few instances from the Greek period ®° #4. She 
is veiled in representations of the sacred marriage, yet on the 
coins of those places where this rite was regularly performed 


® Pl. V. b. » Pl. VII. a. 
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in her honour, Plataea, Argos, Cnossus, Samos, she wears 
nothing but the stephanos or smaller crown. Again, as regards 
this latter attribute on her head, we may believe that its 
earliest form was the calathos, the emblem of fruitfulness, the 
proper emblem of the Argive goddess who gave the fruits of 
the earth. And wherever Hera was the chief divinity it would 
be natural to attribute this gift and power to her. Yet the 
calathos in its proper form is by no means common in the 
representations of her; the only coins that present her with it 
are the Samian coins that reproduce more or less freely the 
type of her ancient image. It is not unfrequently found 
in the vase-representations of the black-figured and red-figured 
style, for instance on the beautiful Munich patera that will be 
mentioned below. More usually it appears under the form of 
the stephanos or diminished calathos, which has no other 
intention probably but to express dignity or majesty, the 
change in form being due merely to artistic reasons. It is this 
more shapely emblem that is seen on so very early a work as 
the limestone Olympian head *, which is possibly a fragment 
of the temple-statue of the Heraeum, on the Argive statuette, 
and on the coins of Argos and those other cities whose 
coinage resembles this type, and on some of the heads of 
Hera Lakinia on Croton coins”. But the stephanos is by no 
means so frequently found as the half-diadem or stephane, 
which is her common attribute on coins. On the other hand 
some of her most certain and most striking representations, 
such as the Parthenon relief-figure and the Farnese head, 
show neither crown nor diadem. Even the sceptre which 
from the fifth century onwards designated the queen of the 
heavens is rare on the black-figured vases. 

And even if all these were constant and necessary attributes 
and emblems of Hera, they would not be peculiar to her, 
and therefore would fail in certain cases to distinguish her. 
A goddess with the veil and calathos may be Artemis or 
Aphrodite as well as Hera, and the head that wears the 
stephanos on the coin of Zeleia Troadis, quoted and published 


® Roscher’s Lexicon, p. 2118. 43; cf. Tyrtaeus (Bergk, 2): Kpovlaw 
> Overbeck, X.-A¢, Miinztaf. 2. No. saddAccrepdvou wéots “Hpas. 
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among the Hera-heads by Overbeck, is quite as probably 
a representation of Artemis*. Many divinities wear the 
stephane, and any one of them can carry the sceptre. Nor, 
as we have seen, was Hera so closely associated in the general 
worship with any part of the natural world or with the arts of 
life that any special flower or animal, weapon or implement, 
could be given her asa sign. The pomegranate is as natural 
to Aphrodite as to Hera, and very rarely found with either. 
The cuckoo might have been used as the obvious and peculiar 
symbol of Hera, but by some strange perversity it was not; 
it figures only in the description of Polycleitus’ statue, and 
possibly on one vase-representation °. 

Nor is there any precisely characteristic handling of the 
drapery which alone could distinguish her from any other god- 
dess. Character is indeed sufficiently expressed in the drapery 
of the most imaginative representations of Hera, the character of 
the stately and imperial goddess, the wife of Zeus. She is essen- 
tially evelywy, ‘clad in comely dress.’ Certain negative rules 
might be given; she could not be unclad like Aphrodite, nor 
draped in the short tunic of Artemis, nor is it probable that in 
her temple-images she could wear nothing more than the open 
Doric chiton of Athene. But, like other goddesses, she changes 
her fashions with time and place. The Argive terra-cotta 
statuette shows her with the double-sleeved chiton and veil, 
on the Parthenon frieze she wears an ample veil and the Doric 
double chiton without sleeves, and also, on many of the later 
sarcophagi, the veil and chiton only. The girdle seems 
indifferent to her; sometimes she has it and sometimes not. 
In such details the artist appears to have been guided by 
artistic fashion merely, not by any fixed conception about her. 
Her standing epithet in Homer is AevxwAevos, the white-armed 
goddess, and one might have supposed that the constant 
association of this poetic term with her would have impelled 
the artist and sculptor to show her arms bare of drapery. And 
the greatest sculptors have represented her thus; but here 

® Overbeck, K.-M. 2, Miinztaf. 2.27. was also consecrated to her (De Adbstin. 
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also the practice varied, and we cannot deny that a particular 
statue is Hera’s because the arms are draped, or affirm that 
it is simply because they are not. The best works, indeed, 
show a tendency to invest her with a peculiar wealth and 
magnificence of drapery, to place the himation above the 
chiton, and to draw the outer robe across her body with 
a view to the most imposing effect of majestic fold and line. 
But the question will arise whether this gives us a sure clue, in 
the absence of other evidence, to discover Hera in a particular 
statue, or whether, supposing that a very effective and solemn 
arrangement of drapery had been devised originally for Hera, 
a Greek sculptor would hesitate to borrow it for his representa- 
tion of any other austere divinity, say Demeter or Themis *. 

It seems then we have no speaking emblem or symbol of 
Hera, no indubitable external mark. It is generally by means 
of the peculiar type of countenance and expression, either in 
itself or combined with becoming drapery and appropriate 
attribute, that we recognize her in various works of the per- 
fected and later art. But in the archaic period, when the face 
was expressionless and there was no separate system of forms 
for the maidenly and the maternal divinity, and the drapery 
was conventional not characteristic, we can sometimes only 
distinguish a Hera from an Aphrodite or an Artemis by the 
situation or the myth represented, or by the presence of Zeus ; 
or the provenance of the object may decide, as for instance it 
is reasonable to recognize Hera in the terra-cotta image of the 
throned and veiled goddess from Argos or Samos (PI. V. b, 
VII. a). 

It remains to mention the few surviving works in which the 
ideal form or countenance of the goddess is manifested or 
which contribute certain elements to it. What that ideal is 
we can partly gather from the Homeric poetry, and from one 
or two passages in later Greek literature. The Homeric 
account depicts her as the majestic queenly goddess, stern, 


® Perhaps the only certain instance sufficient to identify the two personages, 
of a Hera recognizable by her drapery but it is only for the representation of 
alone is the figure on the metope of Hera the bride that such drapery would 
Selinus ; the situation itself of course is be used. 
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proud, and self-asserting, with certain harsh and sombre traits 
in her character. There is some force and grandeur in the 
picture, but very little moral or spiritual quality. The Argive 
cult, not to mention others, knew her as something more than 
this, and her portrait in Greek art is richer and deeper than the 
Homeric. The best Greck sculptors were indebted to Homer 
for the epithets Bodms and AevxdAevos and for the austerity 
of her type. But there is more in the picture of her conveyed 
by the words of Dio Chrysostom, who describes a woman ‘of 
shapely and lofty stature clad in white raiment and holding 
a sceptre, with a countenance radiant and at the same time 
solemn, being such as painters are wont to paint Hera’. It 
was long before Greek art had attained to this presentation 
of her. 

Among the monuments of the fifth century before Pheidias 
there are two works that claim special mention among the 
ideal forms of Hera. Inside a very beautiful patera in the 
Munich collection of vases we see the form of the goddess, 
painted in various tints, standing in a very solemn pose, with 
the right hand holding the sceptre, and the left hand concealed 
under the drapery of the upper garment which is drawn over 
her chiton ; the left elbow is bent in such a way as to show 
that this hand is resting on herhip*. On her head is a golden 
stephanos, above which the top of her skull is shown, and her 
golden hair streams down from her shoulders in rich curls. 
The face is full and matronly, very calm and earnest, but 
without severity; the lips are slightly open, the under-lip 
being very slightly advanced. This is a rich and bright 
representation of the goddess-queen. 

Whether the popular imagination usually conceived her as 
yellow-haired, as she here appears, is uncertain; it would 
seem so from the story preserved by the Scholiast in the //tad > 
that Hera, Athene, and Aphrodite bathed in the river Xanthus 
to give their hair a golden colour ; but she is dark-haired in 
the Pompeian picture of her marriage. 

One of the most important monuments of fifth-century 


® Pl. VII. b. > Schol. //iad, a1. 1. 
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religious sculpture is the Farnese head of Hera in Naples ®*. 
The theories put forward concerning its date and origin are 
very conflicting ; and before a judgement can be formed con- 
cerning them the features and expression must be carefully 
analyzed and defined. It is a colossal head of severe and 
impressive style, resembling some of the heads on the Par- 
thenon frieze in its exceeding depth, and in the great breadth 
of cheek and in the rendering of the bone-structure. The 
hair is pressed with a narrow band, and is parted above the 
forehead and drawn to each side in rippling lines in more 
accordance with the style of bronze-work than marble; above 
the band it is drawn so closely over the head that the contour 
of the skull is impressively shown, and behind it is gathered 
in a crobylos on the neck. The austere simplicity of this 
arrangement is almost archaic, but the concealment of part of 
the ear beneath the hair is a mark of a later period of style, 
a trait that begins to be found in the heads from the temple 
at Olympia. A striking characteristic of the whole head is 
its display of straight lines and flat surfaces: the forehead 
is exceedingly broad and strong, and is only slightly modu- 
lated in the part above the eyes ; the cheeks are flat surfaces 
that do not slope much towards the centre of the face, and 
the eyebrow is almost a straight line at right angles to the nose, 
of which the bone is broad and flat. Thus the whole head 
has somewhat of a rectilinear appearance and mathematical 
quality, and yet one must say also that the bone-structure is 
not strongly marked, but only, so to speak, shadowed beneath 
the flesh, to which due attention is paid in places. The 
corners of the lips are softly treated, and the flesh about the 
mouth and nose is warmly modulated with lines that aid 
greatly the impression of character. The upper lip is beauti- 
fully carved, and the lower protrudes noticeably in the centre, 
and is slightly flattened outwards. Beneath the lips is a deep 
depression, and then a strong broad chin that springs slightly 
forwards. 

The question must now be considered, before any further 
analysis of the forms, as to the personality. It is evidently 
* Pl. VIII. 
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a representation of divinity, and the almost unanimous verdict 
of archaeologists pronounces it to be Hera*. There can be 
little doubt that this judgement is correct; for though the 
head does not wear the usual crown, but only a narrow band, 
which we find indeed on the head of Hera on Elean coins, 
but which any goddess might wear, the expression is cer- 
tainty more suitable to Hera than to any other divinity. It 
resides chiefly in the eyes and the lips and in the parts about 
the mouth, though all the other features convey it and are 
in perfect accord with each other; but in defining it we are 
in danger of imputing too much to the conscious intention 
of the artist and too little to the laws of plastic form- 
rendering to which his generation was devoted. We are 
struck at once with the energy and powerful will that is 
written on forehead, chin, and mouth; with the dark and 
sombre mood revealed in the eyes that are shadowed by very 
thick eyelids, and in the drooping corners of the lips ; and the 
countenance exercises such fascination on those who look at 
it long, that one writer, who has made a special study of the 
types of Greek heads, speaks of its ‘elemental demoniac force, 
its untameable power?” The phrase is too strong perhaps, 
but the head certainly produces something of this effect upon 
us ; only it must be borne in mind that other heads of the 
period to which this in all probability belongs are marked 
with something of the same expression. And it is very 
doubtful if the sculptor intended to represent Hera as a 
‘demoniac force,’ as one who ‘ would devour Troy and Priam 
raw’; he is to some extent following or reproducing the style 
of the short-lived period of sculpture, the period of transition 
from the archaic to the perfected work. That generation which 
began its work shortly before the destruction of Athens by the 
Persians, and which lasted until the zenith of Pheidias, broke 
away from the older school even more in regard to the spiritual 
expression which they gave to their work than in their formal 
treatment of the features. The forms of the countenance 
become much nobler, and the expression that they convey 


® Dr. Furtwangler inclines to call it question (Meisterwerke, p. 223, 1, Engl. 
Artemis, but he does not discuss the £Ed.). > Kekulé, Hede, p. 67. 
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is over-serious and often sombre and dark, contrasting utterly 
with the weak affected smile upon the later archaic faces. 
And the expression does not vary for the individual repre- 
sented; the countenances of Apollo and Demeter would be 
stamped with the same stern severity as that of Hera. The 
strange and almost repellent look on the Farnese face is there- 
fore not necessarily due wholly to the conscious aim of the 
sculptor and his conception of the nature of the goddess, nor 
need we see in it the Homeric portrait of the stormy and 
sullen wife of Zeus. It may be sufficient to say that the 
sculptor, to represent the severe and dignified goddess of 
marriage, has intensified a type of expression prevalent in 
his day. 

It might be thought that the slimness of the cheeks is more 
maidenly than matronly ; and it has been supposed that 
the sculptor wished to allude to the maidenly character of 
Hera in Argive and Arcadian worship. But the broad flat 
cheek is not necessarily part of the individual expression, but 
a characteristic of a style of sculpture which did not distin- 
guish between the youthful wife and the maid*. The indi- 
viduality of the head is imprinted in the middle of the face, 
especially in the lines about the mouth, which without marring 
the beauty speak of experience and mature life. It is this and 
the imperious sombre look, which is too marked to be wholly 
explained by the general tendencies of contemporary art, that 
are the sole valid reasons for giving the name of Hera to the 
statue of which this is part. 

Much has been said indced about the eyes, and the strange 
marking of the eyelids; according to the view of Brunn, in 
which he has been followed by Kekulé and many others, they 
have been carved so as to convey the quality expressed by 
the Homeric epithet Bodms; and this they regard as the 
leading trait in the ‘canonical ideal’ of Hera’s face. No 
doubt the eyes were a striking feature of her countenance 
as the people imagined it ; for the poetic term of Homer must 


® For instance, in the Eleusinian relief period, it is hard to discern from the 
of Demeter, Iacchus, and Persephone, faces which of the two is the mother 
a work perhaps of the earlier Pheidian and which the daughter. 
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have had its influence, and it is said by a poet of the 
Anthology, in praise of a maiden, that ‘she had the eyes of 
Hera,’ It is a question whether each one of the typical 
heads of Hera can be called Bodms; there is no question 
what the term means, and unquestionably it does not apply to 
the Farnese head. 

It certainly does not mean ‘bull-eyed, as Brunn and 
others have interpreted it, finding in the word an allusion 
to the ‘wild terrific power’ latent in the eyes of the bull and 
of the goddess*. As applied to Hera, it can only mean ox- 
eyed or cow-eyed, and the eye of the cow is not threatening, 
nor does it ‘cause a certain inquictude in the mind of him 
who finds himself opposite it.’ The eye of the cow is 
large, round, and somewhat prominent, and has a dark light 
in it: and this is the sense in which Homer applies it 
to more than one goddess and lady, as he had noticed 
that human eyes are often striking and beautiful through 
a certain resemblance to that animal's. The ancients inter- 
preted the word rightly as large-eyed and dark-eyed }%; 
a painter would convey the impression by painting the eye 
dark and round and large, such as the eye of Hera in the 
Pompeian picture of the Holy Marriage; a sculptor would give 
the eyeball a certain size and shape. Now the eyes of the 
Farnese Hera are narrow and long, in their shape as unlike 
a cow’s as any human eye can be. But they are set between 
very extraordinary eyelids, both of which are abnormally thick 
and the lower drawn away from the ball and turned down and 
outwards. It is by this curious method that the sculptor has 
been thought to indicate Hera Bodms. If so, he was more 
ignorant of nature than most Greek sculptors and painters, if 
we may judge from the representation of cows in classic art. 
A walk through the fields will convince us that the cow's eye- 
lids do not fall away from the eyeball as those of the Farnese 
Hera; on the contrary they form a close firm rim; and 
anything like the lower eyelid of that goddess, if seen at all in 
human beings, is only seen in disease and old age. It is hard 


® Brann in the Bull. del Ann. 1846, pp. 122-128; cf. Kekulé in his Hebe, p. 64. 
Brunn, op. cit. 
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to believe, then, that the sculptor carved such eyes in the hope 
that they would remind the Greek spectator of the ox-eyed 
goddess. Probably his sole aim was to give a striking ex- 
pression to the eyes by such a treatment of the eyelid as 
would cast the deepest shadow upon them, and he merely 
carried somewhat further a technical method which had 
become usual in the plastic work of the age. The thick 
lids are found in the Apolline head in the British Museum, 
a copy as is supposed of a bronze-work of Canachus ; in the 
heads from the temple of Zeus Olympius, and some of the 
Lapith heads of the Parthenon metopes. But the best 
instances to compare with the Farnese are the heads of 
Harmodius in the Neapolitan group of the tyrannicides, of 
the nymph on the Olympian metope, and of Heracles on the 
relief from the same temple that represents the cleansing of 
the Augean stables. In all these cases the eyelids are not 
only thick, but the lower one is turned slightly down and 
away from the eye. This method has been exaggerated by 
the sculptor of the Farnese head, whose colossal statue raised 
on a pedestal may have towered above the spectator, and who, 
wisely reckoning with the height, may have pursued a conven- 
tional method of treating the eyelid by which the eye as seen 
from below appeared shadowy and full of warmth. This 
technical process is more natural to bronze-work than to 
marble-carving *. 

And the Farnese head is no original production ® (the bust- 
form alone, a product of Alexandrine art, would prove that), 
but a copy of a bronze original which in all probability was 
wrought about the middle of the fifth century, at the very 
close of the transitional period. The reasons of this view have 
already been given by the way ; to recapitulate, the slightly 


* Overbeck, in his Avss/-ALythologie 
(2. pp. 66, 71, 72), has done good ser- 
vice in exposing the absurdities of the 
Bowms theory, and in suggesting that 
much in the Farnese head may be ex- 
plained better by the gencral history of 
plastic style than by special reference to 
Hera’s character. 


> This is also the view of Overbeck, 
Kunst-Myth. 2. p. 73; and Conze, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Plastik, p.6. Though a copy, it belongs 
probably still to the Greek period ; the 
surface is rather damaged, but the treat- 
ment of hair and mouth shows good 
Greek style. 
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protruding chin and lower lip, the great breadth of cheek, the 
ear placed a little too high, the conventional treatment of the 
eyelid, and still more the dark and sombre expression, are 
the marks of an ideal style of sculpture that flourished before 
the zenith of Pheidias. 

This view is of course inconsistent with the theory of Kekulé 
and Brunn and others, who maintain that the head is a copy 
more or less direct of the famous Hera of Polycleitus. Before 
the theory becomes a valuable hypothesis, there ought to be 
some direct evidence for this, derived from the resemblance of 
the Farnese head to some recognized work or copy of a work 
of Polycleitus or to the description left us of the great Argive 
image. Now the above-mentioned writers maintain that there 
is the very nearest affinity between this head and that of the 
Doryphorus*; while others of equal authority deny that there 
is any resemblance at all. It is strange that opinions should 
so conflict about a matter of fact that can surely be decided 
by a close comparison of the works. My own conviction is 
that the resemblance is only very general, such as we might 
expect to find in any two heads representing Peloponnesian 
art from 460 to 420 B.C., and that the differences are far 
more weighty. The cheeks of the Doryphorus slope more 
towards the centre of the face, which thus becomes narrower, 
the nose is less broad in the ridge, the chin protrudes less, 
and the eyes are quite differently treated. But those who 
maintain the Polycleitean origin of the head rely most on 
the argument that this surpasses all existing representations 
of Hera in ideal conception ; and they ask, if it was not Poly- 
cleitus but some earlier sculptor who produced this type, 
what was there left for Polycleitus, to whom the voice of 
antiquity ascribes the greatest representation of Hera, to do 
further in the development of the ideal? The answer is easy, 
that still much remained to be done. If Polycleitus produced 
the type of the Farnese Hera, then in his conception of the 
goddess he fell far below—not perhaps Homer—but the artist 
who a little later carved the head of Hera on the coins of 


* Conze, op. cit.; Overbeck, X.-4/. 2. p. 50. 
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Argos, and the sculptor who in the fourth century wrought 
the original of the Ludovisi head. 

For the Farnese bust, effective as it is by the intensity of 
its expression, gives by no means the full ideal of Hera ; it is 
not the benign Argive goddess ‘ of good works,’ not the god- 
dess in whose face and person, according to Dio Chrysostom !, 
brightness appeared by the side of majesty. The sculptor of 
this head could give us the majesty under a dark and sombre 
aspect ; neither he nor his age could represent rd gacdpov. 

It was in the following period that the ideal of Hera 
received full and satisfying expression. In perfecting the type 
the work of Polycleitus was chief, but the part played by 
Pheidias and his school was not unimportant. There is no 
authority for attributing to Pheidias himself, the greatest 
creator of divine types, any free statue of Hera, and none 
has survived that can be ascribed to this school*. But her 
figure wrought by his hand appeared among the other divini- 
ties on the base of the throne of Zeus Olympios, and the 
Parthenon frieze shows us how he would probably represent 
her», She is there seated between Zeus and the winged 
figure, who is Iris or Nike. Clad in a Doric chiton, which 
is fastened over her shoulders so as to reveal her neck and 
arms, and is drawn down over the concealed girdle to form 
the beautiful fold common in Pheidian drapery, she turns 
to Zeus and raises with both hands the veil from her face, 
as the bride might on the day of her wedding. The face 
is unfortunately much disfigured, but enough remains to show 
the full oval outline and the laurel crown on her head, which 
alludes perhaps to her nuptials as well as to the Attic festival 
she was witnessing. The treatment of the flesh shows the 


in the development of the type. The 


® The attempt of Petersen to discover 
the Hera of Alcamenes—a very doubt- 
ful work—in a scries of statues called 
Demeter by Overbeck has led to nothing: 
vide Mitt. d.d. Inst. Rom. 4. p. 68, and 
Overbeck, X.-4/. 3. p. 461. I have 
not dealt in the text with the head 
of ‘Hera of Girgenti’ in the British 
Museum, which Overbeck and others 
would place next after the Farnese 


more that head is studied the more 
suspicion it arouses, and Furtwangler’s 
grounds for rejecting it as a forgery are 
very strong (Arch. Zett. 1885, p. 375). 
If genuine, it would be of little value 
on account of its singular lack of 
character. 
> Pl. III. b. 
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delicacy and grandeur of the Pheidian work, and, apart from 
the formal beauty of the surface, the whole pose is perfect in 
its expression of the chastity, dignity, and grace of the youth- 
ful wife of Zeus. Though the attitude has some reference to 
the particular occasion, yet the figure has a permanent value 
as a monumental and characteristic type of Hera, and as the 
earliest great representation of the whole person of the god- 
dess. Nor did Pheidias forget, in his arrangement of the 
drapery, that Hera should appear as Hera AeuxoAevos, with her 
white arms bared. 

Among the monuments of this age may be mentioned 
a very beautiful cylix of the British Museum that contains 
a representation of Hera full of character and expression *. 
Holding a sceptre and wearing a Doric chiton and veil, with 
her hair bound in a stephane, but partly falling over her fore- 
head, she is seated opposite to Zeus, who is holding out his 
hand to her, and her lips are parted and seem moving in 
speech ; her form is almost virginal. 

The fifth-century electrum coinage of Phocaea° displays 
a striking head of Hera, wearing a diadem ornamented with 
the honeysuckle ; the face is set in thick clusters of hair, and 
the deep eyes and half-opened lips give it a very earnest 
expression. 

In the monuments that may next be quoted a great change 
is noted in the representation ; the features and expression 
become softer, more benign, and a touch of brightness, the 
gadporys that Dio Chrysostom speaks of, appears in them. 
The first of these that claims attention is the Argive coin 
that has been several times published and is unsurpassed in 
beauty of style*. The head of Hera upon it shows more 
grace and purity of feature and more profound and spiritual 
conception of character than any of her surviving monuments 
in stone, except perhaps the Ludovisi head. She wears no 
veil, but the stephanos richly ornamented with floral design, 
and from beneath it the long wavy clusters of hair fall down 
her neck and over part of the cheek, which is less broad and 


* Pl. IX. b. > Coin Pl. A 19 (Brét. Mus. Cat. Jonia, p. 209). 
© Coin Pl. A 17. 
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flat than that of the Farnese head. The forehead 1s broad 
and strong, and, rising somewhat over the eyes, bears the 
impress of power. The eyebrows are straight and noble, and 
the eyes are round and somewhat protruding, as if they would 
suggest the Homeric epithet, and are set between very thick 
lids. The nose is rather long and forms an angle with the 
forehead; the chin is firm and well rounded. The bone-struc- 
ture of the face is well marked, and yet there is no severity 
except in the clear sharp outline, and the lips that are parted 
with a smile give to the whole countenance a fascinating 
expression of brightness and benevolence. Therefore, impos- 
ing and majestic as the type certainly is, it is a very pure and 
true representation of the benign goddess of Argos, and one 
may discover in the traits some hint of the maidenliness that 
was ever renewed in the wife of Zeus, and certainly the decor 
super verum, the solemn beauty, that was seen in the works 
of Polycleitus. 

If we search for a name with which we may associate this 
new type of Hera there is no other than his. A few years ago 
this association would have been accepted without argument ; 
but it has been said more recently that, as the coin artists of 
the great age did not copy, it is doubtful whether the Argive 
coin-stamper has reproduced in his Hera head anything of 
the expression and any of the traits of the masterpiece of 
Polycleitus*. There must, of course, be some doubt where 
positive reasons are few; and as regards these we can only 
say that the coin agrees with what is recorded or otherwise 
known about the statue in the symbol of the decorated 
stephanos, the floral ornament being an allusion to the Hours 
and Graces, and in the absence of the veil. Also the necklace 
and earrings might be taken as pointing to the richness of 
chryselephantine technique. 

And the type that appcars on this coin is found with some 
modifications on coins of Cnossus Himera and, still more 
modified, on coins of Samos”, Now we cannot suppose that 


® See Gardner, 7ypes of Greek Coins, coin; and Overbeck, X.-Af. 2. p. 44, 
p. 138, who does not wholly deny the who hesitates. 
Polycleitean character of the Argive > Coin of Cnossus, Overbeck, X.-A/. 
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the same great artist wrought all these, especially as the coins 
of these other cities are inferior in depth of expression, and 
the face on them has lost its radiancy and retained only its 
beauty and seriousness. What then is the natural explanation 
for the prevalence of this type on coins that were struck at 
various places near to the beginning of the fourth century? 
There is no political reason to explain it, and one inclines to 
believe that all these coin-devices were struck under the 
influence of some great work, well known throughout the 
Greek world. At this time this must have been the Hera of 
Polycleitus. 

There are other more general reasons for this view. The 
Argive coin shows a type of head of far higher imagina- 
tion than the Farnese head, and challenges comparison with 
the Ludovisi bust itself; in fact, as regards expression it 
embodies more than the latter work the description of Dio 
Chrysostom. The coin’s date is at least a generation earlier 
than the period of Praxiteles, and if such a type of Hera as 
this was in vogue towards the beginning of the fourth century, 
it is difficult to see what was left for that sculptor to do 
by way of perfecting the ideal of the goddess ; to infuse more 
mildness and soft delicacy into the face would destroy its 
power and character. Either, then,an unknown coin-stamper 
working in Polycleitus’ own city a short time after the great 
temple-image of that sculptor was set up produced indepen- 
dently a rival type of Hera, perhaps the most beautiful that 
antiquity has left us of the goddess, or he worked under 
the dominating influence of the gold and ivory statue, the 
expression of which he had sufficient skill and imagination 
to reproduce. 

The latter theory is all the more probable, as there is every 
reason for saying that it was Polycleitus and no other who 


Miinztaf. 2. No. 23; Himera, No. 22; 
Samos, 1-4. The coins of Elis (Over- 
beck, A.-A/. Miinztaf. 2. No. 14; Gard- 
ner, Zypes of Greck Coins, Pl. VIII. 15; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Pelop. Pi. XII. 13, 14, 
and Pl. XIV. 1-6) do not appear to me 
to belong to this class: the finest of 


them, struck towards the end of the 
fifth century, might be the work of an 
original artist who preserved the older 
expression for his ideal of Hera, and 
gave her face the severe stern look; 
the lips droop at the corners, and there 
is no smile upon them (Coin Pl. A 18), 
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perfected the ideal. Recently much has been ascribed to 
Praxiteles in this matter by Overbeck and others, who, feeling 
the superiority of the Ludovisi to the Farnese head, assign the 
former with its deeper expression to Praxiteles, and fail to 
note sufficiently what the Argive coin proves—namely, that 
the perfection of the type was achieved nearer to the end 
of the fifth century than the middle of the fourth. Now, 
as regards Praxiteles, we hear only of a Hera Teleia at 
Plataea, and a Hera in a group at Mantinea by his hand: 
we know nothing of either of these works, in spite of the 
attempt to detect copies of the former in a small series 
of statues*; and the coins of Plataea that may be con- 
temporary with the earlier period of Praxiteles display 
a head of Hera far poorer in expression than that on the 
Argive coin. Nor do these works of this sculptor appear 
to have been celebrated or much commended ; and there is 
no reason a priori for supposing that the ideal of Hera, into 
which a solemnity and a certain imperiousness in pose and 
expression largely enter, would have been best dealt with by 
the genius of Praxiteles. The hypothesis that he did deal 
with it effectively and finally rests on no ancient statement 
and on no modern discovery. 

On the other hand, the ancient record, so far as it goes, is 
clear in favour of Polycleitus ; and the value of this record 
is somewhat under-estimated by Overbeck in his treatment 
of the problem. He puts a wrong question in asking, ‘Who 
wrought the canonical ideal of Hera?’ For this implies 
that there was one, that is, that there was some accepted 
system of rules about her form and expression that might 
serve as a canon to which later works should always conform. 
Now we must not insist too much on finding a ‘ canon’ as so 
understood for any and every Greek divinity. It is only in 
the representation of Zeus that we find anything like it, the 
Pheidian type dominating to a certain degree each succeeding 
generation ; but there is no ‘canon’ of Athena and none of 
Aphrodite, although there were certainly representations of 
these divinities which the Greek world regarded as perfected 

® Vide supra, p. 207. 
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and ideal, and when they wished to imagine them in the form 
that best corresponded to their nature, they thought of the 
Athene Parthenos of Pheidias and the Cnidian Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles, though there were many different types wrought 
by independent artists. 

Similarly, so far as the records go, the only statue of Hera 
that appears to have been ‘ the ideal,’ in the sense that it fully 
satisfied the popular imagination about her, was the Hera of 
Polycleitus. Maximus Tyrius puts it by the side of the 
Athena Parthenos of Pheidias when he is distinguishing 
between the actual existence of the divinities and their 
traditional representation in art; and Philostratus mentions 
it among those great works that illustrate the power in the 
artist of gavracla, which is something ‘wiser than mere 
imitation, the power of conceiving a fitting ideal*. The 
epigrammatist 1° declares that Polycleitus ‘alone of all men 
contemplated Hera with his eyes,’ that is, that he alone carved 
her in that perfect form which must be supposed the actual. 

In one case, then, in the great monument of his country’s 
worship, the sculptor, who ‘ gave to the human form an almost 
superhuman beauty, but did not worthily express the majesty 
of the gods, rose above himself and created the only image 
of Hera that was extolled by the voice of antiquity, which 
is silent concerning the merits of the Hera of Praxiteles, of 
Callimachus, and of Euphranor. The late Roman coin shows 
us the full figure, and proves the queenly dignity of the pose 
(Coin Pl. A, 16); as regards the head, if the earlier Argive coin 
gives us no evidence, then we have none at all, for the head 
recently found by the American excavations at Argos cannot 
be proved to be a Hera’. If the Argive coin be accepted 
as a free reproduction of the great temple work, it proves 
that the words of Dio Chrysostom about the ideal of Hera 
really record the qualities of the Polycleitean work, for the 


a Vit. Apoll. Tyan. vi. 19. Hera Tlap@<vos, Overbeck (Berichte 
> Waldstein, Zxcavations of the Sachs. Gesell. Wiss. 1893, p. 31) accepts 
American School at Argos, 1892. The the name of Hera for it, but points out 
head has a marked maidenly character; _its unlikeness to the Farnese head. 
it would be too hazardous to name it 
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head on the coin displays at once ‘the brightness and 
solemnity ’ of the countenance. 

Among the later monuments we cannot trace clearly the 
Polycleitean influence. Looking at the representations of the 
beginning of the fourth century we note a type of Hera 
prevalent on the coins of South Italy, which was used with 
some modifications of detail for the Hera Lacinia of Croton 
(Coin Pl. A 20) and the Hera Areia of Posidonia and Hyria®. 
The head is presented ex face, crowned, and with richly flowing 
locks ; the face is a high broad oval, the features are full and 
large, and there is a certain exuberance in the whole treatment. 
It is a striking type, but quite unlike the Argive, and has no 
very profound expression of individual character. The coins 
of Thermae also”, and Capua ®, show a head of Hera of some 
power, with serious expression and characteristic rendering of 
the eye, but none of these preserve the Argive type or add 
anything new. : 

Near to the beginning of the fourth century must be placed 
the representation of the Judgement of Paris incised on wood 
in St. Petersburg, which contains a representation of Hera 
of great power and originality’. The drapery is arranged 
so as to display her arms, and her figure is almost as maidenly 
as Athena’s, but her face is fuller. She wears the veil and 
a crown of leaves around her head: the expression of her face 
is very profound, and there is a searching gaze in her eyes 
that are fixed on Paris. The treatment of the limbs and the 
forms of the face recall the Pheidian style; but the figure of 
Eros is too small to allow us to date the work as early as that 
period. 

Another wood-carving, in the same museum ®, of approxi- 
mately the same date as the former, presents an equally 
striking type of Hera, erect and standing in very majestic pose 
with her left hand resting on her sceptre and her right on her 
hip; her arms are bare, and she wears a Doric diploidion 
without sleeves and with no girdle visible, and a himation 

® Head, Hist. Num. p. 82, Fig. 57; — cf. coins of Phistelia and Neapolis. 


Overbeck, K.-M. Miinztaf. 2. Nos. 43, b Pl. X. 
44; Head, #4. pp. 68 and 32, Fig. 16; e¢ Pl, XI. 
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which is fastened on her left shoulder. The folds of drapery 
about her right leg are severe and columnar, and give the aspect 
of a temple-statue to the representation ; but the left leg is 
drawn back and the toe is lightly resting on the ground. 
She wears ear-rings and a stephane which secures the hair. It 
is the figure of Hera the queen, an independent product of 
Attic art. 

The greatest monument that has survived to show us the 
type of Hera in the later fourth-century art is the bust of the 
Ludovisi Hera*. It belonged to a colossal statue, and it pro- 
duces its best effect when it is placed high and the spectator 
meets from below the downward gaze of its eyes. The large 
proportions of the head, the crown with its rich floral design, 
the somewhat severe arrangement of the hair that is drawn 
carefully over the forehead and reveals the form of the skull, 
the straight and simple line of the eyebrow and the breadth 
of forehead and cheek, are traitg that recall the best style of 
the fifth century, and accord with the expression of solemn 
nobility in the countenance. But the hardness and gloom of 
the Farnese face is nowhere seen in this. The surface of the 
flesh is rendered with great softness, and the dignity and 
imperial character of the whole is softened with a benign 
and gentle expression. The look of brightness which we 
see in the face on the Argive coin is not quite attained 
here; the lips do not smile but indicate serious gentle- 
ness. The religious aspect of the head is enhanced by the 
fillet that passes round the head parallel with the crown and 
falls down by the two long curls on each side of her neck; 
for this rather curious decoration may well have been sug- 
gested by the sacred fillets with which her images were hung 
in her temple. There has been much discussion as to the 
date of this work ; most archaeologists would assign it to the 
younger Attic school; and this is the most probable view, for 
though there is nothing specially Praxitclean in the features, 
still less any trace of Scopas’ style, yet the particular 
expression, the very soft treatment of the flesh, and the 
deeply hollowed eye-socket point to that period rather than 

®* Pl. XI. 
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to any other. It has been proposed indeed by Helbig to 
place the work in the beginning of the Alexandrine era‘, 
though he allows the influence of the style of the younger 
Attic school upon it. But the head has much more of the 
grandeur of the older period of religious sculpture than the 
elegance of the later courtly age, and the severity of the 
profile and the absence of all self-consciousness in the face 
suggest a better age than the Alexandrine. The rather high 
and triangular forehead is no mark of the later period, for 
we see it in the statue of Eirene in Munich. It is the most 
expressive marble head of Hera that has been handed down, 
but it does not permit us to say that the perfection of her type 
was the achievement of the fourth century; for the Argive 


coin shows an even more intense expression of character °. 
The later heads reveal by the side of much elegance and 


grace a falling away from the true idea of the goddess. 


For 


instance, the later Ludovisi head displays at once the merits 


and defects of Alexandrine sculpture. 


* Ann. dell’ Inst. 1869, p. 149, and 
Helbig, Dee dffentlichen Sammlungen 
classischer Alterthiimer in Rom, No. 
866. 

> The strange theory recently ad- 
vanced by Dr. Furtwangler (A/cister- 
werke, p. 557) that the Ludovisi head 
represents a Roman lady of the Claudian 
period idealized as a goddess is not 
likely to win acceptance. As there is 
not the faintest trace of portraiture in 
the face, his theory depends on what he 
calls external evidence, namely, (1) the 
arrangement of the hair on the neck, 
(2) the sacrificial fillet. He quotes 
from Bernouilli (Xomische [conographie, 
2. 1, Taf. 14, 15, 21, Figs. 30, 32) in- 
stances of portrait-statues of the Clau- 
dian period with a similar treatment of 
the hair. He declares that the locks 
hanging down the neck and gathered 
together with a band was a fashion 
never used for a goddess, and belongs 
merely to the Clandian era: this posi- 
tive statement is as positively refuted by 


Though the forehead 


the Farnese Hera-head, the Pallas of 
Velletri, the Caryatid of the Erech- 
theum in the British Museum, the 
Pheidian torso of Athena in Athens 
(Wolters, 472), all of which works, 
even the last-named as we can gather 
with certainty from what remains of the 
hair, had the locks gathered on the nape 
of the neck by a band and plaited or 
unplaited. The fashion comes down 
from old Attic sculpture. As regards 
the fillet, portrait busts and statues 
show that ladies of the Claudian period 
affected it. But it was used in the 
Greck period without affectation for 
sacred personages: we find it on 
Euboean coins of the fourth century 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, pp. 
112, 113, Pl. xx. 18, 16). The ‘ Mes- 
salina’ in Munich (Bemouilli, Fig. 32) 
tries to make herself look like Hera by 
wearing the head-gear of the Ludovisi 
goddess; she fails and cannot be quoted 
as proving that the Ludovisi Hera is a 
Roman lady. 
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and the lines about the mouth slightly recall the Farnese bust, 
and the veil and polos-shaped crown and the imperial air 
make the personality certain, there is nothing more in the 
expression than a certain queenly pride, and in fact it is not 
so much the goddess as the queen that appears here. The 
features are small and delicate by comparison with the former 
heads, and the curve of the neck and the fall of the veil show 
the striving after elegance and effect. From the Pentini head 
the dignity and stateliness have almost entirely disappeared, 
and the countenance and pose are overfull of sentiment and 
tenderness ; but in the later and Graeco-Roman period some- 
thing of the earlier ceyydrns returns, and the imperial Juno 
Regina is the only prevailing type. 


PLaTeE XII 
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Common cult of Zeus and Hera. 


ta At Lebadea: Hera ‘Hudyn with Zeus Basileus, Paus. 9. 39, 4: 
at the shrine of Trophonius, vide Zeus **’ 6. 


b Cf. Paus. 9. 34, 3, near the shrine of Trophonius év érépe vag 
Kpévou xai “Hpas nai Acés €or dydAp.ita. 

© At Lebadea: Hera Baowis: C. J. Gr. 1603 “Hpg Bacwrids nal r7 
nédec AcBadéwr (probably of first century a.p.). 
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Gicarres ry “Hpg Botv éxagros xai raipov rp Ad: cf. Eus, Praep. Ev. 3. 1, 
from Plutarch. 


* At Argos on the Larissa: Paus. 2. 24, 2 gxeras rd orddioy ep 
@ toy dyova re Nepeip Ati wai ra ‘Hpaia dyovow, cf. td. 4. 27, 6 
"Apyeias 8¢ EOvoy tr re “Hpg 1H "Apyeia cai Nepelp Adi: cf. inscription 
giving Cassandros the Gewpodoxia rou Ards rov Nepeiov xai ris “Hpas ris 
"Apyeius, Arch. Zeit. 1855, 39. 

* Between Argos and Epidauros, on Mount Arachnaion, Paus. 2. 
25, 10: vide Zeus *», 

® Olympia: Paus. 5. 17, 1 ris “Hpas 8¢ éorw ev rp vap Aids . . . Td 
8 “Hpas dyaApa Kabnpevov dorw eri Opdvep, mapéotnxe 8¢ yéverd te Zxwv Kai 
émineipevos Kuvny eri ry xeady’ épya b€ €or dma. 

* Schol. Odyss. 3. 91 os xai 7 “Hpa Atdvn dvopaobn wapd Awdevaiors, 
és "ArroAAddapos. 

* Crete: mentioned together in the oath of alliance between Olus 
and Latus (third century s.c.), C./. Gr. 2554 ’Opyiw... rdv Zia rip 
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Kpyroyevia kai ray “Hpay: in the similar oath taken by the men of 
Hierapytna, C. J. Gr. 2555 ’Opsiw ... Zava Accraioy nai “Hpav. 


* Cyprus: ona wall of old Paphos: C. J. Gr. 2640 ’Adpodirns xai 
Aids THoAtéws nai “Hpas. 


® Caria: at Stratonicea with Zeus Panamaros, C. /. Gr. 2719: 
cf. 2722 imeprdros may’ yoy ebyny “Hpy xat Au... wepdoas, ri érnoiay 
x¢py (inscriptions of Roman period): cf. 2820: Zeus**°*:; Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 426 Zevs Havdpapos with Hera Tedcia, 


1° At Lebedos in Caria, common priestship of Zeus BovAaia and 
Hera, C. J. Gr. 2909 (pre-Roman period ?): vide Zeus "°°. 
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fragment quoted by Clemens, Sérom. 5, p. 661 (? Pindar) vai ra» 
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Pelias, “Hpns 8€ MeAacyidos otx ddéyifer. Dionys. Perieg. 534 xai Sdyos 
ipepdeooa edacyidos edpavoy “Hpas. 

Physical allusions in epithets and cults of Hera. 

Sa Kt. Mag. s.v. (evédia. “‘H“Hpa otro rysaras ev “Apye dact yap 
Gre “Apyos peravacras and “Apyous els Atyumroy, Grepwe Bdas re dv” Apye 
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ras Bovs “Hpas lepdv dveOnxe’ Gre 8€ rovs ordyus cuveBave BAaoTavew xai 
avbeiv, dvfea “Hpas éxddece, 

b Hera ’AvGeia, vide infra ®, 


ce Athenae. 15, p. 678 A mvAeay ovrws xadeiras 6 otépavos by ry “Hpg 
wepriOdaow of Adxwves: cf. the fragment of Aleman’s Hymn to Hera, 
Bergk, frag. 16 xai riv e¥xopat pépoica rdvd Atxpvow wvAcova KnpaTe 
xuraipw: cf. Anthol. 9. 586 dvbea moiwy eiat Gedx “Hpns xai ‘Podins 
Magins: cf. Pollux, 4. 78 uédos rd Apyodsxdy 8 ey rais dwbeaddpas év”“Hpas 
énnudovy. 

4e Eus. Pracp. Ev. 3. 1, 4 of 8€ huomis paddov xal mperdvras two- 
AapSavovres tov piOov ovrws és rd aird Ty Anrot cuvdyoves THY “Hpay’ y7 
per eorw 9 “Hpa «.r.A, from Plutarch. 

b Plutarch, De placit. philos. 1. 3 réccapa réy nayrev pilopara mparov 
dxove’ Zevs dpyns, “Hpn re depéoBios 93° ’Aidwvers Niotis &, vide Frag. 
Phil. Graec., Mullach, 1, p. 39. 


© Porphyry, mepi ris éx Aoyiwwy Girovodias : “Hpp 8 eixehady padani 
xvoes népos Uypis (péAeras): frag. quoted Eus. Praep. Ev. 5. 7, 4. 
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d Plato, Cras. p. 404 tows perewpodcyay 6 vopobérns dv dépa “Hpay 
Grépacey émixpuTTrdépevos. 
e Oracle in C. J. Gr. 3769 kai ra» i8poBdArar Bpdcas wayorroy 
dvarcay Seems to refer to Hera. 
f Paus. 2. 13, 3 "QAjm 8€ ev “Hpas doriy tury mwewoinpéva rpadpijvas rH» 
“Hpay td ‘Opdy, cf. Hera ‘Qpddvros: Zeus **, 
a Et, Mag. 772, 49 Tupwers: ‘Hoiodos abrdy yijs yeveadoyel, Erncixopos 
8¢,"Hpas pdvns xara pynouaxiay Ads rexovons aurév: Bergk, fr. 60 Stesich. 
b Schol. J/, 14. 295 “Hpay rpehouevny mapa ois yovetow els rav 
ytydvteov Evpupedwv Biacduevos eyxvov éroincer’ » 8¢ Upopnbea éeyévvnoey 
--.% loropia mapa Eiqopion. 
Sacrificial animals. 
Wa Anth. Graec. 6. 243: 
i Te Edpow pedovca cai f Adxes “IpBpacoy "Hpn 
8éfo yeveOdsdious, mérva, OunroXias, 
péoxev lepa ravra rd cor woAU irata ravtwy ioper, 


b Cows: vide Cic. De Div. 1. 24. Bulls: Theocr. 4. 20. Goats: 
vide Hera Alyofdyos ©. Pigs: Ov. Amor. 3. 13, 16. 


Sacrifice and ritual. 


© Ov. Amor. 3. 13, at Falerii: 
Casta sacerdotes IJunoni festa parabant 
Per celebres ludos indigenamque bovem. 


Hinc ubi praesonuit solemni tibia cantu 
It per velatas annua pompa vias, 

Ducuntur niveae, populo plaudente, iuvencae 
Quas aluit campis herba Falisca suis ; 

Et vituli nondum metuenda fronte minaces, 
Et minor ex humili victima porcus hara. 

Duxque gregis cornu per tempora dura recurvo. 
Invisa est dominae sola capella deae. 

Illius indicio silvis inventa sub altis 
Dicitur inceptam destituisse fugam. 

Nunc quoque per pueros iaculis incessitur index, 
Et pretium auctori vulneris ipsa datur. 

Qua ventura dea est, iuvenes timidaeque puellae 
Praeverrunt latas veste iacente vias. 
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More patrum Graio velatae vestibus albis 
Tradita supposito vertice sacra ferunt. 


Argiva est pompae facies. 
Cf. Pliny, Nat. His/. 3. 5, 8 Colonia Falisca Argis orta (ut auctor est 
Cato): cf. *. 


Hera as goddess of marriage. 

78 The lepds ydayos: at Athens: Photius s. 0. lepds ydpuos* "AOnvaios 
€oprny Aids dyovos nat “Hpas, cf. Menander “ Mé6n,” Frag. Com. Graec. 
4. p. 162; 

Kopcraros avdpav Xaipepay lepdy -yapoy 
ddoxeov soncey Seuvtépay per eixada 

cad” avrdy, iva rh rerpad Serva map érepos 
rd THs Qcov yap wavraxyas exe Kaos. 

b At Plataea: Paus. 9. 3, 1 odros xedeves rdv Aia dyaApa EvAov romoduevoy 
Gyew eri Boy Cevyous éyxexaduppevov, Aéyew 8€ ws Gyoro yuraixa TlAdracay 
ray ‘Aowmov. 16, § 5 Aadddwr 8¢ dopriy trav peyddwv xat of Bowroi odics 
auveoprafovor ...§ 7 1d 8€ dyaApa Koopnoarres .. . Tapa Tov “Acwroy cai 
dvaGévres eri Guakav, yuvaixa épioracs vupdpevrpiay... rd & évrevbey ras 
datas ard tov morapov mpés dxpoy rév Kibatpava €Aavvover. evrpémuorat 3é 
odiow ent ry xopupy rov dpovs Boyds... § 8 ra lepeia . . . nai rd Saidada 
pov xabayifoves eri rot Bwpov: cf. Euseb. 3, ch. 1 (p. 104 Dind.) from 
Plutarch: repdvras airovs eixréavoy nai mayxdAny Spuv pophacai re avrny 
Kai xataoteihat vupgines AaiddAnv mpocayopevoavras’ eira ovrws avapéArrer Oat 
pev rov tpévacoy, Aourpa Be Kopifew ras Tpsrwvidas vipdas, avdrovs 8€ Kai 
xopous Thy Botwriay mapacyxew, Cf. 2d. p. 102, 3, ch. 1, § 3 pavepaw de 
THY ydpwv yevopevay, nai mepi rov Kibaipoava mparov évravOa Kai ras 
TAarecds ris duiAias avaxadupbeions, "Hpay reAeiay xal yaun\toy av’riy 
rporayopevOijvas. 

¢ At Argos: Paus. 2. 17, 3 év 8€ rq mpovdw ry perv Xapires aydApard 
€orw dpxaia ev defia 8€ Kim ris “Hpas. Herod. 1. 31 ¢ovens dpris ry 
“Hpy roiow *Apyeiaot, ee mavrws ry pnrépa aitav (of Cleobis and 
Biton) (evyes ropscOqvat és rd iepdv. 

d Euboea: vide infra *, and cf. Schol. Arist. Pax 1126 Kadii- 
arparés Gyo téroyv EvBoias rd EAvpmov. ‘ArrodAAamos 8¢ vady dnow elvar 
wAngiov EvBoias* vupdexdy 8¢ rues airéd daow, ort 6 Zevs tH ”Hpq éxei 
Tuveyevero, 

e Hermione: vide infra, Cf. Schol. Theocr. 15. 64 "AptororéAns 
8¢ loropet év rp wept ‘Eppsdvns lepe@, idicrepow epi rou Atds nal rhs “Hpas 
yauou ... (Mount Thornax) érov vir doris lepdv “Hpas TeXeias, 
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f Hera ais Tedefa and Xijpa at Stymphalos "8, 


© Cnossus: Diod. Sic. 5. 72 A€youos 8é nal rods ydpuous rovs re Ads xai 
Ths “Hpas év tj Kyooiov xopg yereobar xard twa rérov mAncioy rou Onpnvos 
morapov, cad bv vir ‘lepdy dori, év @ Ovoias car emavrdy dyious tnd rap 
€yxwpior cuvredcioOas nat Tovs ydpous drouipeioOas : cf. Samos © 4, 
h Posidonia: inscription on small tablet, ras 66 ras Hadds pps. 
Collitz, Dralect. Inschrift., No. 1648 ? Persephone. 
i Arist. Birds 1731: 
“Hpg mor’ *Oduprig 
trav nAiBarov Opdvav 
Gpxovra Geois péyay 
Moipat cuvexoiptoay 
év raged tpevain, 
"Ypnv, & “Ypéva’ &° 
56 8 dpihiOadrHs “Epes 
xprodnrepos nvias 
nbOuve wadivrdévous 
Znvos mapoxos ‘yapov 
xevdaipovos “Hpas. 
k Theocr. /d. 17. 131: 
de xat afavaroy iepds ydpos éferedeoOn, 
obs téxero xpeionca “Péa Baowdjas *OAvprov, 
év 8€ A€xos ordépyvow iavew Znvi xal “Hpa 
xeipas PaSnoaca pipas éri mapbévos “Ipis. 
1 Lex. Rhetor. Photius, vol. 2, p. 670 (Porson) ‘Iepde ydpos: oi 
yapourres motovar rp Ari xal rH “Hog lepovs ydapous. 
m Arist. Zhesmoph. 973: 
“Hpay re rny redclay 
HAYwpev Somep eixds 
) Tao rots xopoiow eumaife re Kat 
KAjdas yapou duAarres, 
n Dion. Halic. Ars Rhet. 2. 2 Zeds yap xai"Hpa, mparoe (evyvivres re 
cal cuvdvdfovres’ ovrw rot 6 pév Kai marnp Kadeirat mavrwr, 7 8€ Zvyia, 
© Dio Chrysostom, Or. 7. Dind. 1, p. 139 axoddorous dvOpmmous ov 
aicxuvopevous . . . obre Aia yeveOAcoy obre “Hpav yapndtoy ofre Moipas 
reAeoddpous fj Aoxiay “Aprepsy fh pnrépa ‘Peay. 
P Aesch. Lumen. 214: 
i} xdpr’ dria nai map’ ovdey Fé vor 
“Hpas redeias nat Acos morwpara, 
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a Diod. Sic. 5. 73 spoOvovor mpérepov dxavres rp Asi re redeip nai “Hog 
rereig dia rd ToUTOUS dpxIryous yeyovévat Kal wavrey evperas. 

r Laws concerning marriage in the Greek xdéAss connected with 
Hera, Demosth. mpés Maxapr. 1068 and Plato, Laws 774 A. 

® Pollux, 3. 38 ravry ("Hpg) rots mporedelois mpourédouy ras xépas ai 
"Apréyid: xal Moipacs* xai ris xduns 8¢ rére amnpxovro rais Oeais al xdpat. 

t Anth. Graec. 6, Anathem. 133, epigram ascribed to Archilochus: 

"AAccBin sAoKdpor lepyy aveOnxe Kadumrpny 
“Hpy, xovpidiov ebr’ exupnoe yapor. 

« Plutarch, Conj. Praec. 141 & of ry yapndig Ovovres“Hpg ri xodny ov 
avyxabayi{ovcs rois dddots lepois. 

v Hera Eileithyia at Athens and Argos: vide *¢ and *. 

w Jl, 11, 270: 

Ecibuias 
“Hpns Ovyarépes, mxpas adivas ~yovcat. 
Cf. Hesiod, Zheog. 922: Paus. 1. 18, 5 Kpyres 8 ris yopas ris Kveocias 
dy "Apmog yevérOas voui{ovow El\elOuay nai waida “Hpas elvas. 

x Hera Aphrodite at Sparta, vide “4: at Acrae, C. J. Gr. 5424, 
common priesthood of Hera and Aphrodite. 

y Eratosth. Kafaster. 44 obx éfny rois Ads vlois ris ovpaviou repns 
peracxey ef un tis avray Gnoace rov ris “Hpas paordv. Cf. Anth. Graec. 
9. 589 Avrny pnrpudy rexynoaro’ rolvera paldy eis wdOoy db mAdotns ob 
mpooeOnxe yada, 

%® Warlike character of Hera in cult: armed procession at Samos “e, 
feast of "Aowis at Argos **b, Hera Tpowaia, Lycophron 1328 r@ oxdoarre 
dnias Mvory Tpomaias paordv «6ndoy Geas (referring to Heracles, whom 
Hera was supposed to have nourished) ; cf. #7 *. 

Localities of Hera-worship. 


1 Thrace and Dacia: coins and exvoto reliefs of the Roman 
Imy:erial period, Imhoof-Blumer, Num. Zetischr. 1885, 16; Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 244; Roscher, Lexicon, pp. 2082, 2083. 

North Greece. 

%0 Thessaly: Minyan legend of Pelias, Apollod. 1. 9, 8 3dnpa 3 
POacaca eis rd rhs “Hpas réyevos xarépvye, HeAlas 8¢ én” aitaéy rey Bopor 
aurny xatéopage. 

® Phocis, at Crissa: Roehl, Jaws. Graec. Ant. 314, inscription of 


sixth century B.c. on altar: rdode y’ "A@avaig ... dnxe “Hpg re, os xai 
Keivos Exo. KAéos APOtrov alei. 
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™ Locris, at Pharygae: Strabo, 426 ipura: aird& “Hpas tapvyaias 
lepdy awd ris év Sapvyats rhs "Apyeias xai 87 xat diroixol haw elvat "Apyeiwv. 

Boeotia. 

* Orchomenos: Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, p. 56, Pl. 8. 18, 
head of Hera (?) with stephanos and veil, first century B.c. 

* Plataea: vide* ">. ® Coins, Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, p. 58, 
Pl. 9. 3, circ. 387-374 B.C. 

b Eus. Pracp. Ev. 3, ch. 1, § 3 (p. 102 Dind.) 19 Anrot xdpw 
Gwopynpovevovaay (“Hpav) dpoBapiov OéoOas cai cvvvaoy Sore cai Anroi puxig 
wpoOver Oa (from Plutarch). 

* Coronea: Paus. 9. 34, 3 Karwrepw d¢ dXiyov “Hpas éoriy iepdy xat 
dyadpa dpxaiov, UvGodepov réxvy OnBaiov’ hepes Se ent rH xetpi Teipyvas. 

*% Thespiae: Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 40, P. rps KeOatpwvias “Hpas 
éy Georiga mpepvor exxexoppévov, On Cithaeron: Eur. Phoen. 24: 

Aeqpav’ és “Hpas wal KiOatpavos eras 
8idece Buuxcroccw éxbeivar Bpehos. 

* Thebes: Plut. De Genio Socrat. p. 18 "Ap ob XXidwva eyes... 
roy xéAnrs Ta ‘Hpaia mxovra mépvow. 

The Perrhaebi: on coins, circ. 196—146 B.c., head of Hera veiled 
and sealed figure of Hera, Head, is/. Num. p. 258. 

Central Greece and Peloponnese. 

a Athens: C. J. A. 2. 1099. Paus. 1.1, 5 “Eore 8€ xara riv dddv 
ry és "AOnvas éx PaAnpuv vads “Hpas offre Oupas ~xwy ore dpooy. Mapdd- 
ndv hacw airoy éumpnoa . .. 7d d€ cyadpa 7d vy On, nada Aeyoucw, *AAxa- 
pdvous early épyor. 

b Hesych. 5. v. @cdguwia’ "Hpa rysarat map’ ’AOnvaioss (? Gedfwdn). 

¢ Inscription found near Thoricus, Tézevos “Hpas ElAeOvias : Roscher, 
p. 2091; Philologus, 23. 619. 

d Eus. Praep. Ev. 3. 83 from Plutarch, ov3€ afsotor xowoviay elvas 
mpos Acdvucov “Hpg’ duAduvaovrat 8€ cupptyvivar ra iepa nal ras ’AGnynow 
lepeias aravrwcas dagiv dAAnAous pi) mpocayopevey pndé GAws Kerrdv és rd 
ris “Hpas eloxopifecOat répevos. 

e Hesych. Tayndioy 6 rev pnvav ris “Hpas lepds: vide '"8, 

*® At Eleusis: Serv. Virg. Aen. 4. 58 Cum Eleusine Cereri sacrum 
fit, aedes Iunonis clauditur, item cum Iunoni Eleusine fit, templum 
Cereris clauditur. 

*a Corinth: Hesych. s. v. Aig KopivOto: Ovalav redovvres "Hp atya rh be 
€Ovov' ray 8¢ xopsoarvrwr pucdwrav kpuiparray Thy paxatpay, Kai oxy Tropéver EvOa 
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anéOevro, » até rois sociy dvacxad\Gicaca dyednver cal Thy pev oxi 
atraiy dunreyfer, eaury 8¢ ris obayis airia yeyovey. 

b Zenob. 1. 247 KopivOio: bvaiay redovvres “Hpg émavocoy rH oxd Mndeias 
WBpuvOeion nal dxpaig xadovpery alya r7 beg ebvov. 

¢ On Acrocorinthus: Paus. 2. 4, 7 rd ris Bouvaias éoriv “Hpas lepdv. 


d Hera Acraea: Apollod. Bibl. 1. 9, 28 A¢yera: (j Mydea) ... ixéras 
xabiocaca (rovs maidas) émt rév Bwpov ris “Hpas ras ’Axpaias. Cf. Schol. 
Eur. Med. 10 Gre 8€ BeBacidevxe rijs KopivOov 7 Mndeca EdpnAos iorope: nal 
Bovidns’ re dé nat aOdvaros hy y Mndeca Movoaios dv rp wept ‘loOpiow 
isrope:. 1b. 273 tavra (rd réxva Mndeias) xaradvyeiv els rd ris 'Axpatas 
“Hpas iepov xat emi rd lepdy xabicat’ KopwOiovs 8€ aitay ovde ovrws an- 
éxeoat GAX’ éxi rod Bwopov navra raita droopdfar’ Aompov Be yevouévou eis 
THY mod TOAAG Gopata iwd THs vécou diaPbeiper Oar’ purrevopevais S€ avrois 
xpnopednoa roy Gedy AdoxecOar rd THs Mndeias réxvewr dyos, ber KopwOios 
Expt TeV Katipov Tov xa’ nuas xaG’ éxacrov emauréy éwtd Kovpous Kat éwra 
Koupas Tay emanpordrey avdpay arenaurifay ev re rhs Oeas repever, xai pera 
Ovorav doxeoOa thy éxeivov pnv (the whole quotation from Parmen- 
iscos) . .. yeyovévas 8€ mapanAnotoy pvOeveras Kai mepi rdv “Adomy: cf. 
Paus. 2. 3, 7, after the destruction of Corinth, ovdxére éxeivas nabeornxacw 
avrois al Ovoia: ovdé amoxeipovrai ogiow of aides, ovd€ peAawary popovow 
éoOnra. Lb. § 11 Mndeiq maidas pév yiveoOar rd Sé det Tuxrdpevoy xara- 
Kpuntrewv ard €s Td iepoy hépovoay ris “Hpas, xaraxpunrew 8¢ aéavdrous 
€recOar vopifovcav. Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. c. 14 “AAKpav xat 
“Hoiotos Mndeav,.. . kai NidBnv KAixes (i8purra Beovs). Strabo, 380 
éy tp perafu rov Aexaiov xai Hayay 6 ris ’Axpaias payreioy “Hpas tmnpye 
ro nadacdy. Eur. Med. 1379 dépovo’ és “Hpas répevos dxpaias Oeov. 
Schol. 26. “Hpata 8€ mévOuos opr) mapa Kopwhins, Schol. Pind. O2. 13. 
74 (Mndea) ev KopivOy xar¢xes xai Emavoe Kopwhiovs Aip@ Karexouevovs 
Ovoaca Anpnrps kai Nupg¢as Anpvias, exe 8é abriis é Zevs npaowbn. ovx éwei- 
Gero 8€ Mydeca roy ris “Hpas éxxdivovca xddov* 30 xat 9 “Hpa tnécyeto airA 
abaydrovs motjoat rovs maidas’ dmodavdvras 8€ rovrous timat Kopivéror, 
kadouvres putoBapBapous. 

31 Megara: Plut. Quaest. Graec. 17 1d maudadv  Meyapis dxeiro 
kara xa@pas, éxadovvro 8é ‘Hpaeis. Vide s. Byzantium ®, 


88 Sicyon: ® Paus. 2. 11, 1 "Emwméa 8€ nai "Aprépsds wai "ArdAAom rd 
nAnotoy lepdy motjoa Aeyouor, rd S€ per’ avrd “Hpas “Adpacrov’ dydApara 8é 
tmedcimero ovderepy. 

b Jd. 2. 11, 2 rovrov (rév vady rijs Lpo8popias “Hpas) &dAxns WBpvaaro 
& Tnpevov, ris d800 of ris és Sinveva “Hpay pdpevos ddryov yerérbat. 

¢ Schol. Pind. Nem. 9. 30 Mévasxpos 6 Luvwmos vire ypdde.. . 
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“Adpaoros . . . duyay fAbev és Sxveva, . . . Kai rns “Hpas ris "AdeEav8pou 
xadoupévns lepdv . . . Bpvaaro. 

*e In the neighbourhood of Hermione, Paus. 2. 36, 2 iepa én’ 
axpov Tay cpev, ent pév TH Koxxvyip Ards, ev 3€ rp Lpavi cori “Hpas. 

b Hermione: Steph. Byz. s. v. ‘Eppioy: ‘Eppidy 8¢ dd rod rév Aia 
cat rv “Hpay évravéa and Kprjrns adicopevous dppioOnvat . . . dbev xai iepdy 
“Hpas Iap6evov fy ¢v avrn. Vide  ¢, 

* Epidaurus: Paus. 2. 29, 1 ro dé (lepdv) mpds rp Aquém en’ dxpas 
Gvexovons és Oddaccay déyouvow “Hpas eivar: cf. Thuc. 5. 75. Cavvadias, 
Epidaure 61, dedication to Hera. 


a Argos: Pind. Mem. 10. 1: 
Aavaov mdédwy aydaobpdver re mevrnxovra xopay Xapires, 
“Apyos “Hpas Sapa Oeompercs vpveire, 
Aesch. Supp. 291: 
KAy8ovxov “Hpas gaci sopdroy sore 
"ld yeréoOar r9d ev ‘Apyeig xGovi. 
Cf, *c, 

b Paus. 2. 15, 5 év ry vow ApyoXid dvopafopdvy “Ivaxor BaowAevovta rdp 
Te morapoy ad’ avrov Aéyovow dvopacas Kat Gvoas TH “Hpg. 

© Jd, 2.17, 1, description of the Heraeum. near Argos: "Acrepiwm 
yevéoOus rp worapp Ovyarépas, EtBo.ay xai Updéovpvay nai ’Axpaiay, elvas 8é 
opas tpopots ris “Hpas: probably cult-titles of the goddess. Cf. 
Strabo, 373 Upeovpra in the Argolid icpdy gyovca “Hpas. Plutarch, 
De Fluv. 18 év rp repeves ris Upocupvaias “Hpas, xabos ioropet Tiydbeos 
éy rois "ApyoAsxois. 

%a Palaephatus, 51 ’Apyetos Todovyor abrois ryouvro’ Kai did rovro cal 
waymyupw avty rerayyévny dyovow’ 6 8 rpdémos rns opts Euaka Booy rd 
xp@pa Aeuxdv. "Ard 8 rhs dudéns eivas Bei ryy léperav. 

b Cf. Strabo, 372 1ré ‘Hpatoy elvat xowov lepdv rd mpds rais Muxnvacs 
dpgoiy év @ rd MoAveAeirou Edava t7j peév Téxvy KaAALOTA Tay WdvT@V ToAUTEAEIG 
8¢ xal peyéOer rev Dediov Aandueva. Festival of Hera in Argos called 
the *Aomis, C. J. Gr. 234. 1068: cf. Hesych. dyav xudkeios* ra év “Apyes 
‘ExarouBaia. Aeneas, Zact. 1. 17 éoprns yap mavdnuov é£w ris médews 
"Apyelov yevouerns, éiyov mommy atv Snros Tov ev TH NAcig Guyver. 
Schol. Pind. O/. 7. 152 %O 1° év “Apyes xadnds ... rovreoriv, 9 aonis 7 
xan 4 Bdopevn ev “Apyer... mavyyupis ote ris “Hpas ra “Hpaia ra nat 
‘ExardépBata Neyopeva’ Ovovrat yap éxarov Baes rh Oeq’ 14.8 exabdoy trav ayoveor 
XaAKH doris xai orépavos ex prpaivms. Cf. Zenob. Proverb. 6. 52 os ray 
dv “Apye dowida xabeAoy cepvivera, Dionys. Halic. Aniigu. Roman. 1. 
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21 6 ris "Hpas veds ev badepip xarecxevarpéros os év “Apyet’ é6a nai ray 
Gunrodiav 6 rpdros Spotos hy Kal yuvaixes lepail Oeparevovoas td répevos, F TE 
Aeyouérn Kxavnfdpos dyvy yauey mais xarapxopevn rev Gupdroy xopoi re 
sapéray ipvovody rhy Gedy pdais marpios, Eur. Elec. 171: 
yuv Tptrai- 

ay xapvocovow Ovciay 

"Apyeior’ maca 8¢ wap “H- 

pay péddovar wapGevixal creixecy. 
Pind. Nem. 10. 24: 

Gyay Tor xdAxeos 
Sapoy érpvves sort BovOvoiay “Hpas adé\wy re xpicry. 

37 Paus. 2. 17, 5, in the Heraeum 1d dpyatéraroy (‘Hpas dyadpa) 
werroinrat pév € dypabus, averé6n és TipvyOa td Tetpacov rou “Apyous, TipurOa 
8 dveddvres "Apyeios xopi{ovow és 7d ‘Hpaiow’ & 81 xai ards eidov xabnpevoy 
dyadpa ot péya. Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 41 P. 

38 Paus. 2. 22, I ris 8é"Hpas 6 vads rhs Avbeias ori rov lepod ris Anrovs 
dy 8eGca: cf. Bo, 

© EieiOua: Hesych. s. v. “Hpa év “Apyes. 

40 Evepyecia: Hesych. s. v. “Hpa ev “Apye: cf. Hera Zevfdia’® ®, 

41 Aéyepva: Hesych. 5. 0. tad ’Apyeiwy f Ovcia émeredoupém 17 “Hype. 

“2 Hera Baowis at Argos, Kaibel, Epigraph. 822. C.1.A. 3.172: 
inscription of second or third century a.v. avrd& (év “Apyec) yap xAedov- 
xos thu Baornidos “Hpns: cf. Clem. Alex. Sfrom. p. 418 P., fragment 
from the Phoronis, KaAAcBdn xredovxos OAvpmiddos Baoweins”Hpns Apyeins. 

 Paus. 2. 24,1 dudvrav és rHv axpémokw (Adpicay) fore per ris ‘Axpaias 
“Hpas 1d lepdy. 

“4 Jd. 2. 38, 2: near Nauplia, my) Kavabos xaduvpévn’ évravéa thy 
“Hpay gaciv "Apyeios xara Eros Aouperny mapbevoy yiverGar’ otros pew 87 
ogiow éx rederns, hy dyovos tH “Hyg, Adyos ray aroppyrep ecriv. 

 Nemea: Schol. Pind. Mem., Boeckh, p. 425 Neuéa... of 8€ awd 
ray Body rév ind “Apyou vepoperwv ev TS xwopig, at hoav “Hpas lepai. 

“a Elis: in the Altis: Paus. 5. 15, 11 Oeois 8€ ov rots “EAXAnmxois pdvoy 
GAA xai re vy AcBvn omévBovcs cai “Hpg re ’Appovia nai Mapdupere. 

b Paus. 5. 15, 5: in the inrwv ddecs, év pay rq iraibpy ris dpécews 
Kara pécoy tov padsora Hooeavos ‘Iniou xal “Hpas eioiv ‘Irnias Beopoi. 

© Jd, 5. 14, 8: near the altar of Olympian Zeus, eiot 8¢ xal Océ» 
wdyreov Bopol, xal“Hpas éxixAnow ’Oduprias rerompévos réppas cal obros. 
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‘7 Temple of Hera ‘OmAocpia in Elis: Lycoph. Cass. 613. Cf. 
Tzetz. Lyc. 858 éniberoy “Hpas ripwpevns év “Hd. 

** Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 31 P. raw “Hpay rip fvylay loropet (rogeu- 
Onva:) ind rov avrov “Hpaxdéous 6 abrés Havvacrs ev TlvA@ nyadderre, 


* Olympia: Paus. 5. 16, 2 da méprrov idaivovow erovs rz “Hog 
wendov al éxxaidexa yuvaixes’ ai 8¢ avrai riOéace nai dyava ‘Hpaia’ 6 8¢ dydy 
dare duidda 8pdpuou tapbevas: festival founded by Hippodameia. Vide°*. 
Schol. Pind. O/. 5. 10 "Odupriacs Bopoi clow ef Bidupor . . . Sevrepos 
“Hpas cat ’A@nvis. 


“a Patrae: Paus, 7. 20, 3 ris re "Hpas ro dyaApa rov OAupmriou mépay 
sewoinras: figure of Hera on coin of Hadrian, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Peloponnese, Patrae, p. 26, Pl. 5. 18. 


b Aegae: Paus. 7. 23, 9 Alysetor 8€ *AOnvas re vads xal”Hpas dAdos 
.. . THs 8€ “Hpas rd ayadpa Gri py yurai, } dv thy lepwovmny Ey, ddr ye 
dn ovdert gor: OedoacGa:. 

Sparta. 

a In the Agora: Paus. 3. 11, 9 lepdv "Améd\Awvos nal “Hpas. 

b Paus. 3. 13, 9 rot 8€ jpgov (rod HAevpavos) Adhos dotiy od méppe, xai 
“Hpas emt rp Adhp vads ‘Apyeias...°Hpas 8€ lepdy ‘Ymepyxetpias xard 
parreioy drawnby, rou Evpwra modu ris yas odiow émexdufovros’ Edavoy d¢ 
Gpxaiov xadovow "Adpodirns “Hpas’ éni dé Gvyarpi yapoupery vevouixacs ras 
pnrépas ry Oeq Over. 

© Hom. J/, 4. 50: 

roy 8° nyueiBer trata Booms mérua “Hon 
H rot epol rpeis yey modv idraral elas wdAnes, 
“Apyos Te Zmdprn re xai evpvdyua Munn. 

d Alyopdyos: Hesych. s.v. “Hpa ¢v Sndprp. Paus. 3. 15, 9 Movog 
3¢ “EAAnvaw Aaxedatpoviows xabéornxey “Hpay érovopdfev Alyopdyoy xa) aiyas 
ry Sep Ovew .. . alyas 8¢ avrdv (‘Hpaxdda) Bicai pacw lepeiov amopnoavra 
@dotwv : also at Corinth, vide supra *°®, 

51a Arcadia: Paus. 8. 22, 2 é» ry Zrupdndr@ tH apxaig Thperdy dnocw 
olanoa roy TleXac-you xai”“Hpav tnd rov Tnpevou rpadnvat rovrov Kai abréy 
lepa ry Oeq rpia [pvcacbat Kai emxAncess rpeis én’ airy OéoOat, wapberp pev 
érs oon Tad" ynuapevny 8¢ rq Asi éxaddevev avrny Tedeiay dcevexOcioay dé 
ef’ ore 87 és roy Aia cai éravnxovaay és thy Trupdnrov avdpacer 5 Thevos 
Xnpav. Cf. Pind. O/. 6. 88 (ode sung at Stymphalus) : 

Srpuvoy vu éraipovs, 
Alvéa, mporoyv perv “Hpay Tapbeviay xedadnoas. 
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b At Mantinea: Paus. 8. 9, 3 Kai “Hpas xpés r@ Ocarpe vad» éOeacduny’ 
IpafiréAns 8€ ra dycApara aitny re xaOnudvny ev Opdvp xai xapecrecas 
éwoinoey ’ A@nvay cat “HBnv waida “Hpas. 

¢ At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 9 vads ¢orw “Hpas redeias, dpoies xal 
Tavta ¢peinta, 

% Heraea: Brit. Mus. Cat. Pelop. p. 181, Pl. 34. 1-5: head of 
Hera on coins of Heraea, circ. 480 B.c. Paus. 8. 26, 2 ths 8€ “Hpas 
Tov vaov Kat GAAa épeinea Kat of Kioves Ets €AeiworTO. 

Asia Minor. 

5S Kandara: Steph. Byz., xwpiow MadAayovias . . . eat “Hpas KavSapnens 
lepdv. 

* Amastris Paphlagoniae: on coin of Antoninus Pius, HPA 
AMACTPIANON, Hera standing with her right hand on a sceptre, her 
left hand extended, with a peacock at her feet, Overb. KX. A. 2. p. 123, 
No. 4. 

68 Lydia, Dioshieron: coin with Zeus and Nero on the obverse, on 
the reverse Hera standing with sceptre, 7d. p. 124, No. 5 ; Head, /esé. 
Num. p. 549. 

% Byzantium: Dionysius Byzant. excerpta in Geogr. veter. Script. 
Graec. Minores, Hudson, vol. 3, p. 2 Duae aedes Plutonis et Iunonis 
quarum solum nomen extat ...Iunonia acra dicitur: ubi quotannis 
victimam primo anni die mactat gens Megarica. 


8t Phocaea : head of Hera on coin of fifth century, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Pl. 5. 1, p. 209. 

6 Cyme: Ditt. Sy//. 127, 134, 370. 

6° Halicarnassus: Hera, with phiale and sceptre, standing near 
Zeus on coin of Caracalla and Geta, Overbeck, X. /. 2, p. 124, No.6; 
Minztafel 3. 6. Cf.*® Hera and Zeus Panamaros at Stratonicea: at 
Lebedos ”. 

«© Termessos in Pisidia: priestess of Hera Baowis, C. J. Gr. 4367 f. 
Cf. Bull. de Corr. Hell. 3, p. 336, No. 5 “Hpg émnxdw evxnv Aroundns. 

6 Cyrene: C. J. Gr. 5143, list of priestesses of Hera. 

* Alexandria: Hesych. Miles. Miller, Fragm. Hts/. 4, p. 161 
Aeridas ypucas xAéntav rou év ’Adefavdpeig tis "Hpas dydAparos ehwpaébn. 
Head of Hera ’Apyeta on coins of Alexandria of time of Nero: &rit. 
Mus. Cat. Alexandria, p. 17, Pl. 1. 


“a Inscription in time of Ptolemy Euergetes II, C. 7. Gr. 4893 
Lare: r7 xai “Hpg, found on island of the Cataracts. 
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The Islands. 

* Euboea: ®Chalcis: (1) Head of Hera (?) on coins circ. B. c. 369- 
336, encircled with disk, Head, His/. Num. p. 304. (2) Head of Hera 
veiled and wearing stephane on coins circ. 197-146 B.C. ; 26. p. 304, 
fig. 203. (3) Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, Pl. at. 1, p. 114, Cire. 
196-146 B.c., Hera with sceptre in quadriga ; 15. Pl. 21. 12, p. 118, 
coin of Septimius Severus, Hera seated with patera and sceptre, wearing 
small calathus : cf. Gardner Types, Pl. 1§. 27, p. 177- 

b Carystus: Steph. Byz. s.v. Wddts ine 1H “Oxy Spee rhs EvBotas .. . 
éxAnon 8¢ 1d Spos awd ris... Tov Oewy pigews Ards xai”Hpas. On fifth 
century coins of Carystus, the cow and the calf and the bull may 
refer to the worship of Hera on Mount Oche, Head, Hist. Num. 
p- 303. Veiled head of Hera on coins of Carystus, second century 
B.c., Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, Pl. 19. 5- 


¢ Dirphys: Steph. Byz. s.v. dpos EdBoias xai Aipua 4 “Hpa riparat, 

d Paus. 9. 3, 1 “Hpay ép’ Grp 389 mpds tov Ala apytopémny és E0Bod» 
Pacw avaxywproat. 

e The name of the island connected with Io the priestess of Hera 
and the birth of Epaphos, Strabo, 445. 

Perinthus : vide ©, 

“ Aegina: Pindar, Py/h. 8. 79 (ode to Aristomenes of Aegina) “Hpas 
rT ayay’ émiydptov vixas tpiocais, & ‘piordpeves, Odpacoas épyp: cf. Schol. 
1b. év Alyivy ‘Hpaiwy ayopevav xara pipnow Tov ev “Apyes ayavos* drotxos yap 
"Apyeiov Alywhra’ Aidupos 8é hnor ra ‘ExarépBata avrév vo Aéyew émtyoprov 
ayova 31a TY oVyyeveray, 

a Samos: Roehl, /nuscr. Graec. Ant. 384 Xnpapins p’ avdOnxev rij 
“Hpy ayadpa, inscription on very archaic statue of Hera. 

b Paus. 7. 4, 4 1d de lepdv rd dv Sapp ris “Hpas eiolv ot Bpvcacbai pace 
rovs éy ti) "Apyoi mA€ovras, émdyeoOar d€ avrovs To dyadpa €£ “Apyous® Ldyusoe 
8€ avrol rexOnvar vopuifovew ev ry vyow Thy Gedy mapa TH "InSpacp roraue 
kai ind tH AvVyp TH év Te ‘Hpaiw’ eivat 8 ovw rd lepdv rovTo ¢v Trois pddwra 
dpxaiov oby yaora dy ris kai emi rp dydApars rexpaiporo. Herod. 3. 60 
tpirov 8€ adi (Zapiowr) Lépyaorat wos peyioros mdvrov yay Tov hyeis per 
TOU Gpyxiréxrav mpaoros éyévero ‘Poixos, Strabo, 637 1d “Hpaiov, apyxaioy 
lepdy kal vedrs péyas bs viv muvaxoOnky dori... exadeiro 8€ (9 Zapior vacos) 
VlapGevia mpcrepov oixovvrwy Kapav. Paus. 5. 13, 8 Téppas yap 87 éore cai 
vi “Hpg ti Zapia Boyds. 

© Hera ’Apynyérs: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 2, p. 180, inscription found 
near temple of Hera, praising a citizen, edoeBeias évexa és re rv apyxrye- 
rey “Hpay xai Kaicapa Teppamxod vidv. 
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4 Lactantius: Jns/. 1. 17, quoting from Varro, simulacrum in habitu 
nubentis figuratum et sacra eius anniversaria nuptiarum ritu cele- 
brantur. 

e Athenae. 526 mepi rijs Sapiov rpvpis Aotps loropay wapariberas *Actov 
woumpara, Ste epdpouy yAvdavas tmepl rois Bpaxiocs nat ri dopryy dyovres rev 
“Hpaiwv ¢Baid{ov xarexrenopévos ras xépas emi rd peradperoy cal rovs dpous. 
Id. 672 naf &cacrov érus aroxopiferOat rd Bpéras és tiv géva cui adapi- 
(evOa Waiord re atte maparider Oar nal xadeicba révera Thy doprny ore révas 
cuveBn mreprednOnvas ro Bpéras tnd Tov THY TpwTnY avrov (yrnoOWw romoa- 
pévev. Polyaen. Sfrat. 1. 23 pedAdvrav Sapiov Ouciay woceiv ev rep lepg ris 
“Hpas navdnpov ev 7 eS Grdwv enoprevov. Aug. De Civ. Det 6. 7 sacra 
sunt Iunonis et haec in eius dilecta insula Samo celebrabantur, ubi 
nuptum data est Iovi. 

f Schol. 71. 14. 296 gaci rév Aia év Sduep Adbpg rev yorker dromapbe- 
redvoa tHv "Hpav’ dbev Sapo pynorevovres tas xdpas AdOpg ovyxospifover, 
elra mappnoig mowovar ros ydnous. Athenae. 673 .C Oupapes wivovres dwres 
Aids etxdéa vipdny MeArapevy vycov seondér jperépns. Hera "IpSpacin, 
Apoll. Rhod. 1. 187. 

& Steph. Byz. ‘Invois, ywpion ev Sdup ev @ lepdv “Hpas ‘Invourridos. 

h Samian Hera on coins of Perinthus: Overbeck, X. Af. 2. 1, 
Pl. 1, 10. 

* Paros: Anth. Pal. 7. 351, epigr. of Dioscorides, ’ApyiAoyxov, pa 
Geovs xai Saipovas, ofr’ év ayuiais E8opnev off “Hons ev peydd@ repéve. 
Inscr. publ. A@nvmov 5, Pp. 15 "Epacimm Updowvos “Hpy Anpnrps Cecpo- 
Pop nai Képy cai Aci EvBovdet xai BaBot. 

* "Aorumadeia: C.J. Gr. 2491 € "AptoréxAea Kupiov lapacapéva “Hog. 

® Amorgos: Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1, p. 342; Ditt. Syl. 358. 

* Rhodes: ® Diod. Sic. 5.55 mapa 8€ "IaAvoios”Hpav xai vippas TeAxe- 
vias (mpoaayopevOnva) mapa dé Kapyetpetow “Hpay TeAxwiay. » At Lindos: 
Hera Basileia: Foucart, Rev. Arch. 1867, 30, No. 71 “Hpq Bacideig 
ZOnxe tov Body: at Ialysos Hera ‘Qpddvuros, zbid. 


™ Crete: C. J. Gr. 2554, 1. 179, 2555, head of Hera on fourth 
century coins of Cnossus and Tylisos, Brit. Afus. Cat, Crete, pp. 21 
and 80, Pl. 5. rr and 19. 15; vide Cnossus "8 and 7. 

™ Cyprus: Paphos, C. /. Gr. 2640; Amathus, 15. 2643. Hesych. 
$.U. ‘EXeia’ “Hpa év Kump: cf. *. 

™ Cos: on coin of Antoninus Pius, Hera wearing veil, with sceptre 
and phiale in her left and right hand, standing on car drawn by pea- 
cocks, Overbeck, K. Af, 2, p. 124, No.6. Athenae. 262 ¢yot yap 
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Maxapevs éy tH rpity Kwaxay ori xorav 1H “Hyg Oowow of Kepat obre eioesow 
aig 76 lepdy Bovdos ovre yeverai Twos Tav mapecxevacperav. Inscriptions of 
Cos, Paton and Hicks, No. 38 “Hpg *Apyeig ‘EXeia Bacirelg 8dpadts xprrd: 
16. No. 62 “Hpg Ovpavig. 

78 Lesbos: Schol. //. 9. 129 mapa AcoBioss cya» dyerat xaddovs yuvat- 
néoy dv rp THs "Hpas repéver, Aeydpewos xarNoreia. Anthol. 9. 189 EAbere 
Bpos Téuevos yNavxamidos ayAady “Hpns AeoBides. 

™ Delos: Ditt. Sy//. 358. 


% Thasos: Littré, Ocuvres Completes d Hippocrate, 2, p. 716 4 
karexe:ro rapa Td rhs "Hpas iepdv. 


* Corcyra: on coins of fifth century B.c., Brit. Mus. Cat. Thessaly, 
‘&c., p. 119, Pl. 21. 18; Thuc. 1. 24; 3. 75, 81, the Heraeon men- 
tioned where the suppliants take refuge. 


™ Ithaca: Roehl, Jnscr. Graec. Ant. 336, sixth century inscription 
referring to the cults of Hera, Rhea and Athena. 


Italy. 


Roehl, 543, sixth century inscription from Calabria to Hera, 4 & 
nedip: Kaibel, Jnscr. Lfal. Sictl. 643. 


a Crotona: Hera Lacinia, Paus. 6. 13, 1; Arist. De Mirad. 96 
TH samyvpa ris “Hpas, els fv ocupmopevovra mavres ‘Iradktera, Cf, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Italy, p. 353, coin with head of Hera Lacinia ; 
vide Livy 24. 3, description of the grove round the temple with the 
sacred flocks. 


b Anth. Graec. 6, Anathem. 265: 
“Hpa repnecoa, Aaximov & 1rd bvades 
wodAdxis cvpavdbev verroueva xabopis 
dé£ac Bicowov eipa, ré ror pera masdds ayavas 
Noogidos tpavey Gevdidris & KAedyas. 
¢ ? Styled ‘OmAoopia in the Lacinian temple, Lycoph. 856: 
"Hfee 8¢ Sipw cai Aaxcviov puxovs, 
év olot mopris dpxarov revée Gea 
‘Omdocpia duroiow ¢£noxnpevor’ 
referring to Thetis making a grant of the Lacinian territory to Hera 
(cf. line 614). 


© Capua: Brit. Mus. Cal. Italy, p. 83, head of Hera on coin 
veiled and wearing stephane, with sceptre, ? fourth century B.c. 

* Venusia: 15. p. 152, head of Hera Lacinia on coin, with stephane 
and veil. 
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8 Hyria of Campania: Brit. Mus. Cat. Italy, p. 92, head of Hera 
with stephane, Lacinia ? fourth century. 

* Neapolis?: #3. p. 94, head of Hera Lacinia, ? fourth century. 

* Pandosia: 74. p. 370, head of Hera Lacinia, ? fourth century. 

* Phistelia (?near Cumae): Head, Hist. Num. p. 35, head of 
Hera, circ. 400 B.C. 

_ ™® Sybaris: Ael. Var. Hist. 3. 43 "Ev SuBdpe . . . év ri cywvig hy 
émetédovy 1 “Hog: cf. Athenae. 521 e: Steph. Byz. s. 0. SuBapis. 

% Metapontum: Pliny 14.9 Metaponti templum Iunonis vitigineis 
columnis stetit. | 

8” Strabo, 215 mapa rois Everois 00 don rd pév"Hpas "Apyeias deikvurat 
rd d¢ ’"Aprépsdos AirwXidos. 

8 Posidonia: Strabo, 252 Mera 8€ ro ordpa rov Ycrdpidos Aevxavia 
cat rd trys “Hpas lepov rns "Apygas ‘lacovos pupa, cat mAncioy ey mevrnxovra 
aradiocs 7) Hlocedwvia. ?¢ Hera Areia or Argeia, vide Pliny, 3. 70. 

Sicily. 

8 Syracuse: Ael. Var. Hist. 6. 11 €v r@ ras Zexedias"Hpas vag Eornxev 
avrov (TeAwvos) eixov: cf. C. LZ. Gr. 5367. 

* Hyblae: Steph. Byz. s. v. "YBdas° rpeis modes SexeAtas . . . Be 
éA\arrev ‘Hpaia xadetrat, 

*! Thermae, head of Hera Lacinia with stephane circ. 405- 
350 B.c.: Head, Ast. Num. p. 128. 

* Himera: head of Hera of Argive type: Overbeck, Aunsz. 
Mythol. vol. 2, Miinztaf. 2. 22. 

*§ Selinus: inscription containing a prayer to Hera found in one 
of the temples: Jascr. Graec. Sictl. ef Ital. 271. 

a At Acrae: C.J. Gr. 5424, list of names ray mpocrarevoavrey “Hpa 
cal "Agdpudiry. 

Monuments of Hera-worship. 

* Clem. Alex. Profrepi. 4. 40 P. rijs KeOatpwvias “Hpas ayadpa év Gconia 
iy mpepvov exxexdppevov: cf. Arnobius, Adv. Nation. 6. 2 ridetis tem- 
poribus priscis . . . coluisse ramum pro Cinxia Thespios. 

% Jd. Sirom. 1.25 (p. 418 P.) ypade: your 6 rv opwvida mornoas Kad- 
Abn Kredovxos ‘OAvpmados Bacdrcins “Hpns Apyeins,  oréppace cai Ovodvowws 
POTN exoTpNGEY Tepi Kiova paxpoy avdgons. 

% Jd. Protrept. 4. 40 P. ro ris Zapias "“Hpas (dyaApa), ds now "Acbd0s 
mpéorepoy pév hv avis, vorepoy b€ emt TlpoxXéous dpyovros avdpiavroedés 
¢yévero: so also Callimachus in Eus. Praep. Ev. 3. 8. 
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* Archaic statue of Hera at Samos: Paus. 4. 4, 4 gore yap 3) dvdpds 
épyov Aiywhrov Zpididos rov Evcdeisov. Eus. Pracp. Ev. 3. 8 “Hpas 3e 
nal Tduior EvAwov elyov eos, Ss not KadXivayos, 

obra Spirixdv Epyov eifoov, GAN ext reOuq 
Snvaw yAvdavev dfoos faba cavis. 

Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 41 P. rd 8€ ev Sapp ris “Hpas Edavov opiry 
Th Zpididos rov Evedeisou meronclar "OdAvpmyos év Taptaxois loropei: 
cf. Lactantius, quoted *¢4, 

** Paus. 2.17, 4 7d d€ @yadpa tis “Hpas émt Opdvou xabnra peyéber péya, 
XPvoou pev Kai EXeGavros, ToAveAeirouv 8 Epyov’ emeore 8€ of oreqhavos Xapiras 
€xov kai “Opas emetpyaopevas cal Tov xetpov TH pev Kaprrov qheper paras, 9 Se 
oxnrrpoy ... dxxvya 8€¢ éni rp oxnmtpe xabjobai act, A€éyovres rov Aia, re 
pa wapGevou ris "Hpas és rovrov roy SpviOa adAaynvas thy 8€ dre saiynoy 
Onpaca . . . Aeyerar 8€ mapearnévas tH “Hpg réxvn Navxvdovs GyaApa “HBzs, 
€Xépavros xai ruvro Kai xpvcod. 

* Schol. Theocr. /d. 15. 64 nai map’ "Apysios of peysora ray ‘EAAnver 
Tiysa@os THY Gedy rd GyaApa ris "Hpas év rq vap KaOnpevow ev Opdve rh xerpt 
exes axinmtpov Kal én’ alr@ xdxkv€, 

10 Anthol. Planud. 4. 216: 

“‘Opyeios TlodvAecros, 6 xai pdves Sppagrw “Hpav 
aOpnoas xal donv cide ruT@cdpevos 

Oynrois eaddos Edeckev Goov Bepes® ai 8 two Kodras 
dyypworus poppal Znvi duAacodpea. 

10! Max. Tyr. Diss. 14. 6 “Hpav @e:$ev Apyeiors ToAvcAerros AevkwAevoy, 
édehavrénnxyy, evar, eveipova, Baowixny, ipuperny éxi ypvcov Opdvov. 

12 Tertullian, de Corona 7 Iunoni vitem Callimachus induxit. Ita 
et Argis signum eius palmite redimitum subiecto pedibus corio leonino 
insultantem ostentat novercam de exuviis utriusque privigni. 

18 Martial 10. 89: 

Iuno, labor, Polycleite, tuus et gloria felix 
Pheidiacae cuperent quam meruisse manus. 

14 Dio Chrys. Or. 1, p. 67 R. yuvaica everdy xal peyadny, éxOnre Neva 
kexoopnperny, oximTpoy Exovouy, droiay padiota thy “Hpav ypadovar’ ro 8é 
mpocwtruv Paispov dyou kai wepvor, 

16 Anthol. Gracc. 5, Erotica 94 “Oppar’ eyes “Hpns, MeAiry. 

1% Bowms mérma “Hon: Hesych. Bowms peyadcpOadrpos. Plutarch, 
Quaest. Graec. 36 Bowms 6 rowmrns tov peyaddpOadrpor (A€yer) cf. Varro, 
de Re Rust. 11. 5 Novi maiestatem boum, et ab his dici pleraque 
magna, ut... boopin. 
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CHAPTER X. 
ATHENA. 


THE meaning of the name remains unknown, and the 
different attempts of philologists to explain it and to base 
different theories as to Athena’s origin on their explana- 
tions need not be here discussed. The word varies slightly, 
but the form ’A6nvn appears to be as old as any; hence comes 
the feminine plural Athenae, the name of the Attic city, and 
"AOnvar Arcades ©’, the name of a place in Boeotia*; then by 
a reverse process the Attic city gave to its tutelary goddess 
the longer name 'A@nvaia, properly an adjective denoting the 
goddess of Athens. That this longer form is common in 
Homer is a sign of the great antiquity and celebrity of the 
Attic cult. 

As in the earliest times we find the worship of Athena 
in very various parts of the Greek world, we can conclude 
that she was a primitive Hellenic divinity of the ‘ Achaean’ 
period, and originally worshipped also by the Dorian and 
Ionic tribes, or adopted by them in their new settlements. 
This very antiquity and her singularly Hellenic character, 
which is scarcely tinged at all by any discoverable Oriental 
influence, are reasons that are strong against the theory that 
in Athena we have a disguised Oriental goddess imported 
from anterior Asia. As illustrations of the universality of her 
cult we have the testimony of Homer and many of the heroic 
legends, and the records” of local cults afford ample proof. 

* Cf. many other similar forms of from the local cult; it is possible that 
town-names in the Greek world: Alal- such names as Thespiae, Syracusae, are 


comenae, Potniae, Eleutherae, Apellae, derived from forgotten cult-terms. 
which illustrate the origin of the city > Vide Geographical Register. 
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Her worship was primeval in Attica, and it is here that we 
can best trace the primitive forms as well as the higher 
developments of her religion; in no other city of Greece 
was the character of her worship so manifold as at Athens, 
and in many of the demes, Colonus, Acharnae, Sunium, 
Phlye, special cults were consecrated to her, recognizing her 
under various aspects. At Sparta, before the Dorian inva- 
sion, there was the brazen house, or the temple of Athena 
Chalcioecus, a name derived from the Mycenaean style of 
wall-decoration; and she continued to be the war-goddess, 
the goddess of the council, the law-court and the market- 
place, in the Lacedaemonian state. In Argolis we hear of 
her temple on Mount Pontinus and on the Acropolis where 
Acrisius was buried in her shrine. She protects the Argive 
heroes in the Theban and Trojan war, and the story and the 
cult of Diomed is interwoven with this Argive religion. One of 
the chief personages of ancient Arcadian worship was Athena 
Alea. The cults of Athena Napxaia in Elis and ’Apapfa in 
Achaea reveal the more primitive aspects of her, and the same 
may be said of her worships at Mothone in Messenia and on 
the Megarid coast, while her cult-title Aiantis in Megara seems 
to have connected her there with the Achaean period. At 
Corinth we find the legend of Bellerophon and the yoking of 
Pegasos associated with the worships of Athena Xaduwirs and 
Hippia; and the mysterious cult-title Hellotis was attached to 
her there. In North Greece, Thebes and Alalcomenae were 
famous centres of her worship; Athena Itonia protected the 
Boeotian league, and her name was the watchword of the 
Thessalians in battle. We find traces of Athena-cult in Phthi- 
otis, Pallene, Macedon, Abdera and Byzantium ; and probably 
before the time of Homer it had taken root in Ithaca and the 
western islands. There is record of its existence in Thasos, 
Lemnos, Samos and many of the Cyclades, in Crete, which was 
one of the countries that claimed to be the birth-place of the 
water-born goddess, in Cyprus, Carpathus and Rhodes. The 
last mentioned island, according to Pindar’s beautiful legend, 
stood only next to Athens in the favour of the goddess, the 
Rhodians having through carelessness in their first act of 
S 2 
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ritual offered Aavpa tepa, a sacrifice without fire’. On the 
coast of Asia Minor we have not far to look for the early 
traces of this religion. The Trojan women offer their prayers 
anc a woven peplos to the goddess on their Acropolis, whom 
Homer and his contemporary Greeks identified with Pallas 
Athena, and whose cult doubtless belonged to the Mycenaean 
period. The legends concerning the heroes’ disastrous return 
and the consequent migrations of families attribute much of 
their troubles to the wrath of the Trojan goddess whose temple 
had been profaned by Ajax, and we have sufficient evidence 
afforded by the Locrian rites that are mentioned below of 
the early influence of this Asia Minor worship in the Greek 
world. Also it was from Troy that two widespread primitive 
types of Athena-idols, the type of the Palladion and of the 
seated goddess, were supposed to be derived. Her cult became 
predominant in the later kingdom and city of Pergamon, and 
it was established in very many of the coast cities, and in 
some inland settlements of Asia Minor, both north and south. 
It travelled to Sicily, Magna Graecia, and even to Spain; 
and the cities and places that are recorded as possessing it, 
numerous as they are, are probably far fewer than the actual 
sites of her worship. This religion was too old for its birth- 
place to be remembered, and none of these cities or places 
can be regarded as its original seat, nor can we trace anywhere 
any definite line of its diffusion. | 

In dealing with the religious ideas of this worship, we find 
very few that are notably primitive or savage. The legend 
of the birth of Athena preserves some touches of a very early 
and rude imagination, such as the swallowing of Metis, and 
we have the record in Porphyry that at Laodicea human 
sacrifices were once offered to Athena!4, but it is probable 
that the goddess to whom this ritual belonged was the 
semi-oriental Artemis. Also the story at Athens of the 
daughters of Cecrops, who were driven mad by the wrath 
‘ of Athena, and who flung themselves down from the rock of 
the Acropolis has been with much probability interpreted as 
' a legend of human sacrifice in her worship*; for we have other 
* Mommsen, Heortologte, p. 12. 
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evidence of the leap from a rock being part of such ritual 
in other Hellenic cults. The same primitive fact may be 
discerned in the Locrian rites of atonement with which they 
tried to appease the wrath of Athena on account of the 
outrage done to Cassandra. From early times till about the 
middle of the fourth century, maidens were sent yearly from 
Locris to the Trojan shore, wearing only a single garment 
and no sandals, and with their hair shorn, to become 
priestesses and handmaidens in Athena’s temple, where they 
performed secret rites by night. The first that were sent 
were met by the inhabitants and slain; their bones were 
burnt in a peculiar ceremonious way, and their ashes cast 
from a mountain intothesea!”. It is clear that this is no mere 
story of murder, but a reminiscence of certain piacular rites. 
But the Hellenic worship of Athena had long been purified 
from this taint of savagery, and it was only in certain harm- 
less ceremonials, such as the washing of the idol, that her 
religion preserved a primitive character. The Scholiast on 
Callimachus informs us that once a year the Argive women 
took Athena’s image and bathed it in the Inachus®, and 
Callimachus’ poem gives us a secular version of that religious 
act*. At Athens the image of Pallas was yearly escorted by 
the Ephebi to the sea-shore at Phaleron, and brought back 
to the city with torches and great pomp‘. There can be 
little doubt that the object of the journey was to wash it 
in sea-water, just as Iphigenia in the play of Euripides 
takes the Tauric image to the coast under this pretext, 
saying that ‘the sea cleanses away all the ills of mortal 
life’ The image that the Ephebi escorted must have been 
the Palladion from the Attic court éwt HadAadig; for it is 
called by Suidas and in the Attic inscriptions 7 TaAdas ** >, 
a name appropriate to the Palladion, but not applied to the 
idol of Athena Polias. And this view is confirmed if we 
combine the evidence given by the Attic ephebi-inscriptions 
with the legend narrated by Pausanias concerning the origin 


® Possibly also the representation of Berlin, is an artistic motive drawn from 
Pallas bathing before the Judgement of the same source. 
Paris, on a fine fourth century vase in » Tph. Taur. 1193. 
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ef the court. We may reasonably suppose that the image 
was washed in the sea at Phalerum to wipe off the stain of 
homicide, and that it was borne along with an escort of 
armed youths and brought back in a torch-light procession to 
commemorate the night attack of Demophon and the armed 
Athenians upon Diomed and the friendly Argives, when the 
Palladion was captured by mistake. We must then dis- 
tinguish this ritual from the Plynteria?, about which we are 
only imperfectly informed, but which clearly referred to the 
Athena Polias and the cult of Aglauros on the Acropolis. 
The name does not refer to the washing of the idol*—we do 
not hear that this ceremony took place at all on this occasion 
—but to the washing of Athena’s peplos and other apparel 
by the official women called the Loutrides or Plyntrides?4. 
The solemnity was mournful and mythically connected with 
the death of Aglauros, the story being that out of sorrow 
for her the women of Attica went for a year with unwashed 
garments *°*',8, The approaches to the temple were roped 
off, the idol was stripped of its raiment and muffled up, and 
the chief day of the feast was an unlucky one on which no 
important business could be done. It was this ominous day 
when Alcibiades returned from exile, and, as was afterwards 
believed, the veiled goddess turned her face from him?® ®, 
Originally the ceremony of cleansing the idol and its robes 
may well have been merely part of a fetish-ritual, in which 
the fetish-object is washed, oiled, and clothed as though it 
were a living person; but it was almost certain to acquire 
a moral significance, and Artemidorus explains all such rites 
as necessitated by human sin, which pollutes the temples or 
the images °. 

On the whole there is no other leading Greek divinity to 
whom so little of crude and savage thought attached as to 
Athena, and though the moral ideas in her worship did not 


® The word wAvvew properly refers in the Plynteria, which is not told us 
to clothes; the account given by though very probable, and was taken 
Mommsen (/feortologie, p. 429) of the down to Phaleron; he combines the 
Plynteria goes far beyond the evidence; Plynteria with the procession of the 
he assumes that the idol was washed Ephebi without warrant. 
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altogether advance so far as those in the worship of Zeus, her 
ritual was wholly free of impurity and orgiastic extravagance 
of any kind. In fact, as will be noticed later, we observe 
a purifying tendency in the myth to preserve the maidenly 
character of the goddess. We may note as another possible 
reason of the comparative purity of her legend and rite, that 
there is in it little or no physical symbolism, although writers 
both past and present on Greek religion have found a super- 
fluity of it. I have already tried to show the futility of any 
endeavour to deduce the whole of Athena’s characteristics 
and functions from any one original physical concept, for 
one may grant that she was originally a_ personification 
of air, earth, water or thunder, and yet maintain that she 
acquired the various traits of her moral or human character 
independently. And we need not discuss at length all the 
reasons for and against Welcker's* theory that she was 
aether, and Roscher’s theory that she was thunder, and 
Ploix’s theory that she was twilight®: for these various 
theorists refute each other sufficiently. Such discussion is 
blocked by the larger question, is there any proof that 
Athena, as a goddess of the Hellenic religion, ever was 
a personification of some part of the physical world? To 
answer this we may inquire whether this was ever the view of 
the Greeks of any historic period ; secondly, whether, in the 
hieroglyphics of ancient legend, or in the crystallized thought 
of ancient ritual, such an aspect of her is disclosed to us. 

The first inquiry is easier than the second. In no historic 
period of actual Greek religion was Athena ever regarded as 
a personification of any physical element. It is interesting on 
other grounds to know that Aristotle regarded her as the 
moon’; but this view has nothing to do with the people's 
creed, and Greek philosophy was even more reckless than the 
modern science of mythology in interpreting the figures of the 


= Gricechische Gotterlehre, 1. p. 300. ch. 16: Minervam vel summum aethera 
> Ausfihriiches Lexikon, s. Athena. vel etiam lunam esse dixerunt: in a 
© Ja nature des dieux, p. 213. context where he is ridiculing the physi- 


4 According to Amobius, Adv. Gent. cal interpretation of Greek religion. 
3. 31: cf. Aug. de Civitate Det, 7. 
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Hellenic Pantheon. In the ordinary legend and worship 
there is no department of nature with which Athena was 
especially concerned, though she might be active on occa- 
sion in a great many, availing herself of her privilege as 
a leading Olympian. She showed men the use of the olive, 
but she was not therefore the earth that produced nor the 
dew or heat that nourished it: else we might have to say 
that Apollo was the personification of mephitic gas, because 
he taught men a particular mode of divination. 

At Mothone in Messenia we hear of a shrine of Athena 
’AvepOris ", but Athena was never regarded either by ancients 
or moderns as a wind-divinity, such as Aeolus or Boreas ; 
any powerful deity, as in the mediaeval religion any leading 
saint, could give or avert a wind as easily as the witch 
in Macbeth. If that temple, which appears by the legend 
to have been prehistoric, stood on a windy promon- 
tory, as it seems to have stood, then in that locality the 
goddess would be specially consulted on the matter of winds. 
All that the legend says is that this part of the coast 
was troubled by frequent tempests, until Diomed prayed to 
Athena, placed an image in her shrine, and gave her the 
title "Avexdris. He probably did all this because she was his 
tutelary goddess, not because she signified for him the blue 
ether or thunder or dawn and therefore might be more or less 
remotely connected with tempest. Again we hear of an Athena 
Napxa(a® in Elis; and those who resolve her into ether might 
say that this epithet refers to the numbing effects of frost 
beneath a midnight sky in winter ; and those who say that she 
is thunder and lightning might derive it from the petrifying 
effect of the lightning-flash. If Napxala means the goddess 
who petrifies, this would denote the goddess who wore the 
gorgoneium in her aegis, and we need not go further for an 
explanation. But in the locality of Elis the people did not 
so translate the word, but told of a hero Napkxaios, a son 
of Dionysos, who built a temple to Athena Napxaia. It is 
possible that here, as in many other instances, a fictitious 
hero has grown out of a misunderstood cult-name, or that 
on the contrary, Athena absorbed in this region the local 
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honours and title of a Dionysiac hero, whose name might 
have reference to the stupefying effects of drink®*. 

Thirdly, in certain cults Athena has some obvious con- 
nexion with the water. In Strabo we hear of an Athena 
Nedovoia, whose temple stood on the banks of the river Nédap, 
that flowed from Laconia into the Messenian gulf; and she 
was worshipped by the same name in the island of Cos®%. 
And Athena Itnnia at Coronea perhaps gave her name to the 
brook that flowed beneath the hill!°, which Alcaeus calls 
KwpdAwos, ‘the brook of the maiden,’ but which according 
to Strabo was called by the Boeotian settlers Kovdpios, a name 
that need have nothing to do with the goddess. Buta lake 
Kopynola, and the worship of Athcna Kopnaia '*, are mentioned 
by Stephanos as existing in Crete’; and a lake in Lydia 
is said by Eustathius to have given her the name Ivyala™. 
These facts give no proof at all that she was ever in his- 
toric or prehistoric times essentially a water-deity, though 
she may sometimes have been worshipped on the sea-coast 
as at Sunium, Calabria, and other places !* 1% 4%, 57, They 
merely illustrate how a local cult could give as well as owe 
a name to surrounding objects of nature, whether hill, river or 
tree. The sea-gulls about the rock might account for the 
curious name Aléua!®, which attached to Athena on a crag 
of the Megarid coast, where possibly the goddess was in some 
way identified by the people with the bird, as Artemis was 
occasionally identified with the quail. But Athena is far less 
a water-goddess than Artemis, who much more frequently had 
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® We have examples of both processes 
in Greek religion: e.g. Iphigenia de- 
veloped from Artemis, Peitho from 
Aphrodite; on the other hand Zeus- 
Agamemnon, Athena Aiantis ® », 

> Another illustration that has been 
given of the same point of view is the 
passage in Cicero, De Nat. Deor. 3. 23: 
quarta (Minerva) Iove nata et Coryphe, 
Oceani filia, quam Arcades Coriam 
nominant, et quadrigarum inventricem 
ferunt: the whole context shows an un- 
fortunate speculative attempt to apply 
the principles of logical division to 
mythology. If there is any genuine 


myth here, it is full of foolish confu- 
sion: Pausanias” speaks of a shrine 
of Athena Kopia éwi dpous xopypis, near 
Clitor; and Athena sprang from the 
Kopug?) Aids. Hence came the mother, 
Kopu¢f. This may have been the name 
of an Oceanid ; or there may be here a 
faint reminiscence of Tritogeneia, or of 
the Homeric theory that Ocean was the 
origin of all things. We find partly the 
same confosion in the genealogy given 
by the author of the Ltymologicum 
Magnum*'', who makes Athena the 
daughter of Poseidon and the Oceanid 
Koryphe. 
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to do with rivers and running water. Still more absurd would 
it be to say on these slight grounds that Athena was the 
watery thunder-cloud or watery blue ether. 

We have then to consider the evidence of the word 
Tptroyévera*, a term occurring in poetry as early as Homer, 
and explained by many local myths, but scarcely found at all 
in actual worship '®*. That the name caused some embar- 
rassment even to the ancients, is indicated by the fictitious 
explanation of the grammarians that the word meant ‘head- 
born,’ and the assumption of a Boeotian word Tpiro meaning 
‘head.’ This word has no analogies in Greek, and is probably 
a grammatical figment. From the analogy of such words 
as Triton, Amphitrite. and the name Tritonis applied to 
a nymph, and Triton to rivers and lakes, we may believe that 
the root of the word means water. And from a passage in 
Aristophanes we can be fairly certain that the term Tptroyévea 
meant for the ordinary Greek ‘ born near or from some kind 
of water.’ In the Lysistrate }*°, the women call to Tritogeneia 
to help them in bringing water, and the point of the mock 
invocation is clear. But the grammarians’ attempt to show 
that the word meant ‘head-born’ is of some interest, because 
in the first place it indicates that they did not see why in 
the nature of things the word should mean what it probably 
did, namely, ‘ born from the water’; and, secondly, that they 
regarded the word as of Boeotian origin. Accepting, then, 
the ordinary explanation of the word as meaning ‘ water-born,’ 
we have still toask why this name was given to her. Accord- 
ing to Preller it contains an allusion to the Hesiodic and 
Homeric theory that Ocean was the origin of all things. 
But why, then, were not all the divinities equally termed 
Tptroyeveis, just as they were named Ovpaviwves? 

A more far-fetched solution is that of Welcker’s®, who 
regarding Athena as the ether-goddess, explains the word 

® The article by F. Lenormant in the concludes that there was once a mon- 
Gazette Archéologique, 1880, p. 183, is strous Athena with fish extremities, 
fall of wild symbolism. Onthe strength the sign of the crab alluding in some 
of the name Tprroyéveca, and the rare dexterous way to the Moon and the 


‘sign of the crab on her casque and her Gorgon. 
worship at certain maritime places, he > Griechische Gotterlehre, 1, p. 312. 
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as ‘born from ethereal water,’ and sees in it an anticipation 
of a Heraclitean doctrine that light and water were cognate 
elements. But it is hazardous to interpret ancient cult- 
names through the medium of later philosophy, and it is 
first necessary to convince us that Athena was a personifica- 
tion of ether. Scarcely more convincing is Roscher’s inter- 
pretation, which is devised to suit his theory about the 
thunder-cloud, that Tritogeneia denotes the goddess sprung 
from the far western watery limit of the world. He adds by 
way of confirmation that thunder-storms in Greece come 
generally from the West. One would like to know, however, 
from what meteorological report this latter observation is 
made: also where the proof is that ‘ Trito’ ever in Greek had 
this fanciful geographical sense, and finally whether there is 
any valid reason for supposing that Athena was the thunder- 
cloud at all; for Roscher’s interpretation of the doubtful 
word only meets the case if this last point is conceded. 
At the best any explanation of Tpiroyévea can only be 
probable; and the most probable appears to be that it was 
a cult-name that spread from Thessaly or Boeotia, Athena 
having been in prehistoric times worshipped in_locali- 
ties of those countries by water of that name. For the 
ordinary Greek associated the word usually with this part 
of Greece or with Libya: the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius mentions three rivers called Triton, one in Boeotia, 
one in Thessaly, and one in Libya, and it was in the Libyan 
that Athena was born '*4, When Pausanias is describing 
the ruined temple of Athena at Alalcomenae in Boeotia he 
mentions as near it the small winter-torrent named Triton, 
and implies that according to the popular belief this stream 
was really the place of her birth, and not the Libyan river 1° °. 
Again, when he speaks of the altar and worship of Zeus 
Aexeatns, ‘the God in child-bed’ at Aliphera in Arcadia, 
he gives the local legend that Athena was born there, ‘and 
they call the fountain Tritonis, appropriating the legend of the 
river Tritonis **.’ The first of these passages in Pausanias 
shows that for him, as for Aeschylus 1° 8, ‘the river Triton’ 
meant properly the Libyan stream; and the second implies 
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that the Arcadians at Aliphera merely appropriated the 
Libyan legend. In this case, as in their legend of the birth 
of Zeus already noticed, we may suppose that, proud of 
their aboriginal antiquity, they were jealous to assert their 
country’s claims to be the birth-place of Hellenic divinities. 
Now the belief which the passages just quoted express that 
Libya was the land with which the name Tprroyévea was 
properly associated, is quite consistent with the theory that 
the term came into vogue first from Boeotia. For it is prima 
facie absurd that Homer should have called the goddess Tprro- 
yevera because of her association with a river in Libya: but he 
may well have given her this name because of the celebrity 
of her worship at Alalcomenae, where this was a sacred title 
arising from the stream Triton that flowed near her temple *. 
It would appear from Homer that for the North Greeks the 
title "AAaAKopernts "AOyvn had an especial sanctity, and the 
no less famous worship of Athena Itonia flourished not far 
from this stream’. The fame of these two worships may 
have spread the name Tpuroyéveca over the rest of Boeotia, 
and then it may have been carried by the settlers of Cyrene, 
some of whom were mythically connected with the Minyae and 
Thebes, to their new city in Libya; and it is evidently from 
Cyrene that the tale of the Libyan Athena ‘ Trito-born’ was 
diffused over the Greek world. For it is clear from Herodo- 
tus 1°! that the colonists found among the Libyans a worship 
of a goddess who was served by armed maidens and who was 
probably of a warlike character. This and her maidenhood 
suggested to them to identify her with their own goddess. She 
was also apparently a water-divinity like the Syrian Atergatis, 
or—as the Cyrenaic Greeks may have expressed it—a daughter 
of Poseidon and the lake Tritonis®*. Whether the lake or 
river already had some Libyan name that recalled to the 


* Cf. the name of a fountain in Arca- 
dia—'AAaAxopeveias myn Paus. 8. 12. 7. 

> So closely associated was this par- 
ticular stream with Athena that there 
was an ancient tradition of a city that 
once existed on its banks named ‘Aéjvar 
—Strabo, 407 of 3° ’EAevoiva nal 'AOhvas 
wapa rov Tpirava aoTapuy (UmeAauBavoy 


olxetoGa:)— founded, according to the 
legend, by Cecrops, when he ruled 
Boeotia, and afterwards swallowed up. 
This seems like a fiction of the Athen- 
ians who recognized the great antiquity 
of Athena’s worship on the Triton and 
desired to connect their own with that 
river. © Paus. 1. 14. 6. 
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colonists the name ‘Triton’ familiar to them in their own 
country, or whether, finding there a native goddess akin to 
Athena and worshipped by the water, they at once applied to 
the goddess and the water the names that were associated 
with Alalcomenae, is a question of slight importance. In either 
case the Greco-Libyan Tritogeneia would be an offshoot of 
the Boeotian*. We may even believe that if any country was 
associated with any legend of Athena, the name Tritonis or 
Triton would tend to attach to any Jake or river there: as 
for instance we hear of a Tritonis in Pallene, the land of the 
Gigantomachy 1**; and when a city or locality claimed to 
be the birth-place of the goddess, a lake or river of this name 
would probably be found in the neighbourhood, from a desire 
to emulate Alalcomenae. Or the process may have been the 
opposite to this: in many parts of Greece water may have 
been so named from an old word that at any early time had 
disappeared from the ordinary language: then, when the river 
Triton and the worship at Alalcomenae had given rise to 
a celebrated sacred name of Athena, other localities would 
associate themselves with the legend of Athena where this 
common name for water occurred. To the instances already 
given others may be added; the Cretans, according. to 
Diodorus Siculus, claimed that Athena was born from Zeus 
in their land in the sources of the river Triton, and was there- 
fore called Tritogeneia, and the historian declares that there 
still existed a temple of this goddess by the fountain of the 
Cretan stream !*!, And we may suppose that the legend of 
' Tritogeneia prevailed at a remote time in Achaea, where the 
city Triteia was associated by the local myth with Triteia 
a priestess of Athena, daughter of a certain Triton ; probably 
the priestess was none other than Athena herself *. It may 
be that occasionally the title suggested some connexion with 
Poseidon ; on the Acropolis of Pheneos in Arcadia, Pausanias 
found a ruined temple of Athena Tpitwria, and on the same spot 
a bronze archaic statue of Poseidon Hippios; the legend said 
that the latter had been dedicated by Odysseus, who came to 


* This is more or less the view briefly suggested by C. O. Miiller, Orchomenos, 
P- 355- 
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this neighbourhood in quest of some horses which he had lost 
and which he found again there’®™. Pausanias does not 
suggest that there was any local connexion between the 
worship of Athena and Poseidon. But it is possible that 
the presence of Poseidon’s statue suggested the title of 
Tritonia for the goddess. 

In no part of actual Greek religion was there any connexion 
between Pallas and Poseidon that points to an original affinity 
of character. Where their cults existed side by side, as on 
the Acropolis at Athens, at the deme of Colonus and possibly 
at Sunium, at Troezen, Sparta, Asea, and probably Corinth 27, 
we may suppose that in some of these places there had been 
a final reconciliation of two cults that were often in conflict at 
first. To say that the strife of Athena and Poseidon for the 
Attic land is a symbol of physical changes, an allusion to the 
sea encroaching or the sea receding, is very plausible but 
untrue: we have the analogy of the contest between Helios 
and Poseidon at Corinth, where the physical explanation 
appears evcn more natural and likely: but we know it to be 
wrong; for in the first place the territory in dispute between 
the two divinities was Acrocorinthus, a height which 
never in the memory of any Greek had been flooded or 
threatened by the sea, and secondly we have abundant 
evidence of the prevalence of a very ancient Helios-cult at 
Corinth, which paled before the later Ionic worship of 
Poseidon. No doubt there were physical reasons why 
Helios and why Poseidon should be worshipped at Corinth ; 
but the Corinthian legend of this strife, the Delphic legend of 
the contest of Apollo and the Python, of Apollo and Heracles 
for the tripod, the Attic legend of the rivalry of Poseidon and 
Athena, and many other similar theomachies, probably all 
contain the same kernel of historical fact, an actual conflict 
of worships—an earlier cherished by the aboriginal men of 
the locality, and a later introduced by the new settlers. 
Athena was the older goddess of Attica, Poseidon the 
great god of the Ionians®: the strife and the friendship 


® Vide Kevue des Etudes grecques, Attique, R.deTascher. A view which 
1891, pp. 1-23; Les cultes loniens en is the exact opposite of that taken in 
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between the two deities on the Acropolis may have been the 
religious counterpart of the conflict and union of the old 
Attic and Ionic elements of the population. 

It is interesting to note how the compromise with the new 
religion was there carried through. The older cult was too 
strong to suffer displacement: Poseidon ranks below Athena 
in the Attic religion. But he is reconciled and made of kin 
to the Athenians by a sort of adoption. Erechtheus was 
a figure that personified the ancient birth and growth of the 
State; and his cult was the heart of the city’s life. Before 
the Erechtheum was an altar of Poseidon on which men sacri- 
ficed also to Erechtheus. The god also is present in more 
than one vase representation at the mystic birth of Erich- 
thonius, the ‘double’ of Erechtheus, as a sympathetic observer ; 
lastly, by a bold fiction, he is identified with Erechtheus’, and 
the Boutadae, an agricultural clan who had probably already 
been charged with the worship of the land-hero Erechtheus, 
acquired the new priesthood of Poseidon-Erechtheus, which 
they maintained throughout the history of Athens !7*3-4, 
Thus, as Erechtheus in the form of Erichthonius is in a 
mystic sense the child of Athena, the worship of Poseidon is 
justified by affiliating him also to the goddess: and we can 
illustrate this process of adoption by the myth about the intro- 
duction of the worship of Asclepios and Dionysos. Moreover 
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the text appears to be held by Miss 
Harrison in Afythology and Monuments, 
p. lix: ‘Poseidon had been in all pro- 
bability established in Athens long 
before Athena came. One of the names 
of the great Ionian sea-god was Erech- 
theus,’ cf. Ixxvii, &c. I regret that I 
cannot find her arguments convincing. 
We do not know when Athena came to 
Athens; it is more reasonable to believe 
that there never was an Athens so called 
without Athena ; and the fair interpreta- 
tion of all the evidence is that she 
was there very long before Poseidon 
came. Nor is there any evidence that 
Poseidon was ever called ’Epexevs in 
his own right or anywhere else except 


at Athens, for the mention in Homer of 
a King Erichthonius, son of Dardanos, 
‘richest of mortal men, who owned 
mares that Boreas loved’ (//. 20. 222), 
is too doubtful to be called evidence. 
If Erechtheus was the old agricultural 
god or hero of Attica, who afterwards 
lent his name to Poseidon, we can 
understand why he should be buried, 
as Dionysos and Adonis and other di- 
vinities of vegetation were; but why 
should he be buried, if he were Posei- 
don? 

® Vide Hesych., 'EpexOevs Nocedar by 
"A@hvas : Lycophron,158, 431; Apollod. 
3. 15. 1; C.4. A. 1. 387 Mocedam 
"Epex ei, cf. 111. 805 ; Strabo, 9, p. 397. 
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the traditions that made Poseidon the father of Theseus and 
of Eumolpus seem to reveal him as an alien and immigrant 
god. For the Eumolpidae were regarded as an alien clan from 
North Greece bringing a new cult; and that there attached to 
this legend the consciousness of a rivalry between Pallas and 
Poseidon is shown in the strange fragment from Euripides’ 
Ercchtheus: the Attic king sacrifices his daughter to gain 
the victory over Eumolpus, saying, ‘ Eumolpus shall not plant 
on the city’s foundations, in place of the olive and the golden 
gorgon, the upright trident, nor shall it be crowned with 
chaplets by the Thracian people, and Pallas nowhere be held 
in honour !7 89,’ 

The joint cult of Pallas and Poseidon at Colonos, ‘the land 
of fair steeds, where Poseidon Hippios and Athena Hippia 
were worshipped at a common altar 1’*°, is the most noted 
instance in the land of Attica of this union of divinities. 
Welcker curiously* explains this as though she borrowed 
this name from Poseidon, because of that natural connexion 
of hers with water expressed in the name Tprroyéveca, and as 
though the latter title had been displaced by Hippia. This 
seems in the highest degree improbable: his reasoning might 
lead one to expect that any of Poseidon’s appellatives could 
be casually used for the goddess, whereas this is the only one, 
besides Soter, that they have in common. Again, in the 
myths that explain Athena Hippia, there is rarely a reference 
to Poseidon. We read in Pausanias an Arcadian legend that 
makes no mention of Poseidon, but asserts that she won 
this name because she yoked horses to the chariot in her 
combat with Encelados in the battle of the Giants ***. 
At Olympia, Athena Hippia shared an altar not with 
Poseidon but with Ares Hippios *°*. In Attica men said that 
she had taught Erichthonius the use of the chariot °,and that 
though Poseidon, in that trial of their creative power which 
was to decide the issue between the two deities, had produced 
the horse with a stroke of his trident, Athena had yoked him 


® Gotterlehre, 2. 291: ‘Hippia ist an  p. 62 (Dindf.) év ry ’Awpowérc daicm 
die Stelle der ‘Tritogenia getreten.’ rns Oeov db “EpexOeds yéyparra: Eppa 
b Vide Aristides, Panathenaica Schol. travven. 
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and bridled him. Inthe story of Corinth, the land of Poseidon, 
it was not the god but the goddess that bridled Pegasos or 
taught Bellerophon the art, and hence in Corinth she was 
worshipped as yaduirts 95. We may believe then that she was 
regarded as powerful in this craft entirely in her own right 
either as a war-goddess or as the most skilled divinity in the 
arts ; and as Poseidon, for independent reasons, was also called 
Hippios, it was natural that their worships should occasionally 
mingle. 

At Troezen we have the same legend as on the Athenian 
acropolis of the rivalry of the two divinities, and the same 
explanation readily occurs ; the reconciled divinities received 
common worship, Poseidon as Basileus, and Athena as Polias 
and Sthenias!7. The titles themselves seem to show that the 
whole story is innocent of any physical symbolism, and has 
merely a political and historical sense. The association of 
Athena ’Ayopaia and Tlocedaév ’Acdadtos* in the temple at 
Sparta?"*, and of Athena Soteira and Poseidon in the pre- 
historic shrine on Mount Boreion near Asea in Arcadia !’®, 
is obviously not based on natural identity or affinity of 
character ; and in the monuments to be noticed later which 
bring Poseidon and Athena together, or which represent 
the latter with some badge that alludes to the water, no 
recondite physical reference need be sought ; these representa- 
tions may simply allude to the fact that Athena was some- 
times called Tritogeneia, that she was sometimes worshipped 
in the islands and by maritime peoples, and that her temple 
stood sometimes on the coast, or that her worship occasionally 
displaced or was reconciled with the cult of the sea-divinities. 

If there had been any general sense of a natural affinity 
between Athena and Poseidon, it would have been strange 
that neither in the temple nor the precincts of the temple of 
the sea-god at Corinth, the most famed place of his worship 


®* Mentioned by Pausanias among 
other temples held in common at Sparta 
by divinities who had no close natural 
affinity one with the other. Such com- 
mon temple-holdings may often be ex- 
plained by a merely local coincidence of 


VOL. I. 


worship or by the dedication of a deity’s 
statue for some special occasion in the 
temple of another, and have too often 
been used to prove this or that physical 
theory about the origin of Greek di- 
vinities. 
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in Greece, where common reverence was paid to so many 
divinities of Poseidon’s circle, is there any mention of Athena 
under any name ®. 

Other cult-names, found in different centres of her worship, 
that have been supposed to have had originally a physical 
sense, are ’Adéa, “EAAwris, "OdOadpiris, and “Oyya. The wor- 
ship of Athena Alea was in high repute in Arcadia'®; her 
temple at Tegea was built and embellished with sculpture 
by Scopas, and remains of great worth have in recent years 
been discovered there. We hear of a monument erected to 
her near Amyclae, and of her shrines at Mantinea and Alea ; 
and Pausanias gives many instances of the respect paid to her 
asylum. 

The usual explanation of the word is that it means mild 
warmth, as dA¢éa is used for a sunny corridor, and that it was 
derived from a root that is found in efA7y; but this doubtful 
derivation would only have weight if we found anything in 
the rites or legends of Athene ’Adéa that corresponded to this 
conception. As regards the rites, we know nothing except that 
she was served by a boy-priest, and that games called ’AAeata 
were held in her honour. But the legend of Auge Heracles 
and Telephos is connected partly with Athena Alea, and is sup- 
posed by Welcker and Preller to contain some allusion to the 
powers of light. This physical interpretation, however, is in 
the highest degree doubtful and confused, and as usual is dis- 
covered by etymological speculation on names; and the only 
connexion between Athena and this Arcadian legend of the 
birth, exposure, and migration of Telephos is the fact that 
Auge was her priestess and incurred her wrath by bearing 
a son in her temple. Now, granting that possibly some 
forgotten solar or astral meaning lies hidden in the legend, 
we can easily see how Athena could be brought into the 
myth about these personages without having any part in 
this physical symbolism. Telephos, whatever his original 
function may have been, came to be regarded at an early 
time as a national hero, the leader of an Arcadian migration: 
it was necessary then that he should be patronized in some 


® Vide Paus. 3. chs. 1 and 2. 
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way by one of the great goddesses of Arcadia, and so he 
was born in the temple of Athena Alea. At any rate, it 
is quite clear that the Arcadians in historical times did not 
consciously associate her with divinities of the sun or the 
moon or stars. In her own temple, which Pausanias describes, 
they grouped her with Asclepios and Hygieia, whose statues, 
carved by Scopas, stood close by the temple-image}3 °. 
Among all the passages in Pausanias and other writers that 
refer to her this is the only one that gives us any clue as to 
the character of Athena Alea ; for it is clear that the goddess 
is regarded as having some relation with the divinities of 
health, and it may be that the title expressed this idea‘. 
From the same point of view we may with some probability 
explain her relations with Auge; it may well be that the 
latter was more than a mere daughter of the ancient royal 
house at Tegea, and was in fact an aboriginal goddess of 
Arcadia, connected possibly with Artemis. But why, because 
the word means in some sense ‘light,’ was she necessarily 
the moon? It is true that she was put into a boat by a 
ruthless parent and sent over the sea, and perhaps savages 
living near the sea have imagined that something like this 
happens to the moon. But if a moon-goddess, why was 
Auge identified with a goddess of child-birth, and why did 
her most ancient idol possess the form of a kneeling woman 
supposed to be in the act of bringing-forth, so that the Tegeatae 
named Eileithyia Atyn év ydvao.? Very uncouth statues 
have been found a few years ago of this kneeling divinity‘, 
and if one such image was at any early period dedicated in the 
temple of Athena, this dedication, and the form of the image, 
and the desire to affiliate Telephos to some ancient goddess 
of the land, may have given rise to the aetiological myth 
of Auge bearing Telephos in the temple of Athena“. And 


* Or ’AAéa may have no character- © Vide Eileithyia, p. 614, note b. 
istic sense at all: Aleos was an abor- 4 The myth in its further course may 
iginal hero of this locality, and Athene also be aetiological : the Arcadian mi- 
may have taken his name in order to gration bears the worship of Auge across 
adopt him and his children; vide Paus. the sea to Mysia, and the myth tries to 
8. 4. account for Auge traversing the sea. 

> Paus. 8. 48, 5. Vide Aphrodite-chapter, p. 638, note a. 
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the goddess of child-birth would naturally be regarded as 
a ministrant of Athena Alea interpreted as Athena ‘Tyiéeca. 
For some interpreters of Greek religion, a goddess of child- 
birth is inevitably also a moon-goddess. But in the case of 
Auge, a cautious person might abide by the lower and 
terrestrial sense, which has the advantage of being vouched 
for by some ancient authority. At least we are safe in saying 
that Athena Alea, so far as she is known to us, reveals none 
of the traits of a goddess of light. 

Are these found in her worship as ‘EAA@ris at Corinth, 
where under this name she was honoured with a torch-race 7°8> ? 
It has been thought by Welcker* to belong to the same root 
as Eldevla, or EiAnvia, a name attached to Athena at Meta- 
pontum in a worship connected by legend with Epeios or 
Philoctetes. The cult of Hellotis appears to have existed also 
at Marathon, and we might think that the epithet was here 
derived from the marshes». Another explanation connects 
these cult-names with the root of wéAas and efAn, denoting 
warmth and light, as we hear of torches in the ritual of 
Athena Hellotis. The explanations given by the scholiast 
on Pindar %* are instructive. He tells us that the games 
“EAAoria were held at Corinth in honour of Athena Hellotis, 
and that a torch-race formed part of them; for when the 
Dorians took Corinth, a maiden named Hellotis took refuge 
in Athena’s temple ; the conquerors set fire to it and she 
perished in the flames; the angry goddess sent a pestilence 
and demanded a new temple and propitiation. Hence 
originated the temple and games to Athena Hellotis. We 
have here the common process of a myth being fashioned to 
explain a name or rite. The scholiast suggests the alternative 
explanation that the worship came from the marshes of 
Marathon. Others referred it to the legend that Bellerophon 
captured (éAeiv) Pegasus near this temple at Corinth. 

The name ElAevia is no less mysterious?!. It appears in 
the present text of Aristotle in the form of ‘EAAnvia, a very 
intelligible epithet of the Hellenic goddess; but this must be 
due to a change made by a later copyist who found the word 
® Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre, 1. p. 307. > Cf. ’Adpodirn ty tras. 
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unintelligible as Aristotle wrote it, for Aristotle's own 
explanation proves that he wrote ElAevia or ElAnvia, since he 
derives it from ¢tAew or elAciocOa in the sense of being cooped 
up in a place, and he tells a story about Epeios being kept in 
Metapontum against his will and founding the temple. The 
same explanation of EiAevfa and much the same legend are 
given by the author of the Etymologicum Magnum, quoting 
from Lycophron, except that Philoctetes is the founder in this 
version. 

One thing that is made quite clear from all this is that the 
Greeks themselves were quite ignorant of the meaning of these 
words: so that it cannot help us to answer in the affirmative 
the more important question whether in any historic period of 
Greek religion Athena was regarded as a light-divinity. Nor 
can it much increase our belief that she had originally some- 
thing to do with the celestial lights. For even if the deriva- 
tion from oéAas were sure, the words may refer to the fire kept 
burning in her temple, or to the use of fire in the handicrafts. 
The temple of EiAevia at Metapontum seems to have been 
consecrated to the goddess of the arts, the legend recording 
that Epeios, the builder ofthe Trojan horse, raised it to 
propitiate Athena when she demanded from him the imple- 
ments of his work. The use and attribute of fire in some way 
connects her with her fellow-craftsman Hephaestos ; to find 
for it any non-terrestrial sense, we must. travel beyond the 
limits of historic Greek religion. The most important of 
the torch-races at Athens were those run in honour of 
Prometheus Hephaestos and Athena, the divinities of the 
arts being honoured thus in the same fashion. It is safest, 
then, to consider that the fire of Athena refers usually to her 
arts or to her ritual*. Or Athena might possibly have 
acquired this name ‘EAAwris by taking over the ritual of some 
sun-worship indigenous in Corinth; and thus the name, even 
if we were convinced that it designated the goddess of light 


* Note the passage in Aristides(Dind. Rhodians in Pindar shows: cf. Plutarch 
1, Pp. §0): wal pry wal Euwupds ye Gua Quaest. Gracc. 3, the priestess of Athena 
"AGnvGg wal ‘Hopalorp yevdpevos (Arévy- called éwexxavorpla, Sr: woeira: rivds 
gos). The offerings to Athena were  @voias xai lepoupyias dxorporaious. 
usually éusupa, as the legend about the 
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and heat, need not have arisen from anything proper to the 
character of the goddess. But it is quite possibly non- 
Hellenic. Athenaeus and the author of the Etymologicum 
Magnum connect the name and the feast with Europa, and 
the latter writer suggests that a Phoenician name éAXoria, sig- 
nifying maiden, is the source of the word; and there seems some 
force in Baethgen’s theory* that Athena ‘EAAwris represents 
the Syro-Arabian goddess Allat, the Phoenician Elloti, who 
is elsewhere identified with Athena. Non-Hellenic elements 
in the early religion of Corinth have already been noted ; 
possibly the story of the maiden burnt alive in the temple 
preserves a vague reminiscence of human sacrifice by fire in 
the worship of Athena Hellotis, a rite derivable from Moloch- 
worship. 

The title "Avapia, which was once attached to Athena in 
Achaea, may have been derived from the association of her 
worship with Zeus ‘Apapis, and need not in the first 
instance have been applied to her as a goddess of the bright 
sky. Even as an appellative of Zeus the term seems to have 
lost its physical sense at a comparatively early period °. 

Other arguments for interpreting Athena as originally a 
goddess of the light, or of the moon, are slender enough. The 
curious view attributed to Aristotle, that she was a personal 
form of the moon, appears also in a passage, that is scarcely 
meant to be taken seriously, in Plutarch’s wept rod mpoowzov rijs 
LeAnuys®. This only illustrates what any philosopher might 
possibly say, and uncritical physical explanations of the per- 
sonages of the Greek religion were common enough among the 
Stoics. According to Suidas the same view was held by the 
historian Istrus 1°" on the ground of some connexion between 
Athena and the Attic month, Tprroyéveca being connected 
with the third day of the month, and with the three phases of 
the moon; but no serious argument could be derived from 
such philology. 

Of still less value for the purpose of this theory are the 
arguments drawn from the worship of Athena Ofviepxns at 


" Bettrage zur semit. Religionsgeschichte, p. 59. b Vide Zeus *’, p. 43. 
© P. 938 b SeaAhvny 'AOnvay Acyouerny nal odcay. 
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Argos and ‘O@@aduyirts at Sparta, epithets referring to the 
‘keen-eyed’ goddess*»*4, The legends about these cults 
show no trace of any belief that the ‘eye’ was the eye of 
the sun or moon. The piercing brightness of the eye is 
part of the purely human conception of the goddess; and 
has nothing more to do with celestial phenomena than has 
the languishing eye of Aphrodite. And it is probable that 
"OpOadpiris and ’Ofvdepxys are cult-names derived from the 
appearance of the idols, which may have had the same yAavxa 
Gupara as were seen in an archaic statue of Athena at Athens. 
The light-blue flashing eye seemed to Cicero to belong to the 
artistic ideal of Minerva**. The explanatory legends would 
arise naturally from the cult-names themselves. 

Actual evidence then of this lunar theory from ritual and 
worship does not exist®; and the archaeological facts that 
Welcker quotes in support of it are quite trifling: for instance, 
a black-figured vase, on which Athena is depicted wearing 
a peplos embellished with stars, or certain coins of Athens 
showing the head of Pallas on the reverse and the ow! with 
the crescent-moon. But the star pattern on the peplos is 
a mere mechanical device, and the crescent with the owl 
tells us nothing about the character of the Pallas on the other 
side of the coin, and may be merely a symbol of the bird of 
night. To say that it expresses the belief that Pallas was the 
moon-goddess? is to contradict all the overwhelming negative 
evidence derived from the monuments and the literature of 
the fifth century. 

‘It may be asked, why did this belief arise in certain later 
writers of antiquity, if there was nothing in native Greek 
literature cult or art to support it? It might naturally 
have arisen from the @eoxpacia of the last three centuries 


* Some conclusions have been drawn 
from the identity which two scholiasts 
assert (Schol. //. 2. 722; Schol. Soph. 
Phil. 194, 1326) of Athena and Chryse 
the Lemnian goddess. , But Chryse, in 
spite of her name, is not proved to have 
been a moon-divinity ; and in any case 
she may have been a foreign goddess, 


perhaps resembling Athena only in her 
warlike or maidenly character. 

> This view of Welcker’s about the 
meaning of the crescent on Attic coins 
has not yet been wholly abandoned ; 
M. Svoronos in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1894, p. 121, maintains it still, but 
without any criticism. 
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B.C., that most unscientific tendency in Greek theory, and 
possibly from the confusion of Athena with Isis. Plutarch ® 
speaks of the temple of Athena in Sais, jv xat "low vopicovow, 
and the goddess at Sais seems to have been conspicuous for 
her wisdom and purity. Now Isis was sometimes regarded 
as the goddess of the lower world, but more often as a 
moon-goddess, and Plutarch explains her dyaApara xepaoddpa 
in reference to the moon, and this lunar aspect of her is very 
obvious in the fervid descriptions of Apuleius”. 

It is interesting to read Eusebius’ condemnation® of the 
theorists of his day, who were always translating mythic 
personages into physical facts, BeBiacpevoy nal ovx dAnbF 
Tov pvOwy toy KadAwmopoyv elonynoduevo.. 

The stronghold of the physical theory has always been 
the two myths of the birth of Athena and the slaying of 
the Gorgon. The treatise of the Stoic Diogenes Babylonius 
de Minerva, in which according to Cicero he gave a phy- 
siological explanation of the birth, separating it from 
myth 4, has not come down to us. We need regret it only 
because it might have been interesting to see whether he 
was more successful in the ‘ physiology’ of this matter than 
modern writers have been®. What chiefly puzzles the 
unprepossessed inquirer, as Mr. Lang has observed, is the 
pliancy with which the myth of the birth can be adapted 
to suit many different interpretations. Whether Athena is 
regarded as the thunder or the lightning, the aether or 
the dawn, she can leap from the head of Zeus with equal 
appropriateness. But let any one take whichever he pleases 
of these various hypotheses and then work it out rigorously 
through point to point of the myth, and he will stumble 
on hopeless inconsistencies. 

Now if, without any hypothesis to start with, one looks at 
the descriptions of the birth in the ancient poets and mytho- 


® De Isid. et Osir. § 9. who says that Zeus hid the unbom 
> Metam. 11. 3. Athena in a cloud and then split it 
© Pracp. Ev. 2. 16. open with the lightning, is intended also 
4 De Nat. Deor. 1. 15, 41. no doubt to express a physical symbo- 


¢ The form of the myth given by lism. 
Aristocles (Schol. Pind. O/. 7. 66), 
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graphers, one is soon assured that they are not conscious of 
using language that could be taken to convey any allusion to 
a thunderstorm or to any other of the striking phenomena 
of nature. If we notice first the more embellished recitals 
of the great event, we find some fervid lines in the Homeric 
hymn to Athena: she is born from the holy head of 
Zeus ‘holding the golden-gleaming weapons of war’; the 
gods stand astonished ‘as she springs from the immortal head 
brandishing her keen spear’; heaven and earth are troubled, 
the sea rises up like a wall, and the sun stays in his course: 
until she lays aside from her shoulders the godlike weapons, 
and Zeus rejoices. The poet does not mention thunder, which 
would be a strange omission if he were trying to give a highly 
imaginative picture of a thunderstorm in personal! metaphor. 
Of far higher poetry is Pindar’s terse narrative, ‘when through 
Hephaestus’ arts and his bronze-bound axe, Athena sprang 
down the crest of her father’s head, and shouted with an 
exceeding great cry, and heaven and mother earth shuddered 
before her’ (O/. 7. 38). 

This is full of Pindaric splendour ; but where is the remotest 
allusion to a phenomenon of nature, unless whenever a deity 
is said to cry aloud with an exceeding great cry, the speaker 
must be supposed to mean only that it thundered? Later on 
Pindar records the legend that at the goddess’ birth Zeus 
snowed gold upon the Rhodians, who placed the miracle in 
their island and may well have explained their prosperity 
by saying that Zeus distributed largesse on the occasion. 
A lost poem of Stesichorus treated of this theme, as we 
are told by a scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (1. 1310) that 
Stesichorus was the first who spoke of Athena springing in 
full panoply from the head of Zeus* 

In Lucian’s account the new-born goddess ‘leaps and 
dances a war-dance and shakes her shield, and brandishes 
her spear, and is filled with ecstasy °,’ but there is no accom- 
paniment of a storm. 

Even Philostratos, in his turgid account of the picture of 


* The scholiast was either ignorant of the poem of ‘Homer,’ or considered 
it as a later work. b Gedy A:ddAcyo:, 8. 
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the ’A@nvas yovai*, fond as he is of finding remote allusions in 
his subjects and of searching after effective imagery, gives us 
hardly any meteorological phrases. He says, indeed, that 
her panoply was like the rainbow, but he fails to discover the 
secret. All the divinities are bidden to attend the birth, even 
the rivers and the nymphs, and they all stand astonished : 
Zeus pants with pleasure: even Hera shows no indignation. 

In the dry account of Apollodorus there is clearly no 
symbolism intended. 

I have dwelt at some length on this absence of any inten- 
tional second meaning in these accounts, because this is not 
made sufficiently clear in Preller and Roscher’s comments. 
In the frequent artistic representations of the scene a physical 
symbolism is still less easy to discover: and if we raise a ques- 
tion about the imagination of the average Greek, there is not 
the faintest sign that he ever associated a thunder-storm 
when it occurred, or the blue sky when the weather cleared, 
with Athena or Athena’s birth. 

It may be admitted then that these poetical descriptions 
do not consciously express the physical fact to which they 
have been supposed toallude. Therefore, to make them serve 
Preller and Roscher’s theory, we must regard their highly 
wrought phrases as mere survivals of an ancient poetical 
symbolic diction that did more clearly express it. 

But what traces are there of any primitive account con- 
taining this symbolism and becoming stereotyped? Homer 
knew that Zeus was the sole parent, but he does not dwell on 
the occurrence. Hesiod gives a rather full narrative which 
will be noticed in detail directly, and which is altogether 
destitute of the imagery of the Pindaric ode or the Homeric 
hymn: there is no reference to the axe of Prometheus or of 
Hephaestos, none to the leaping forth of the goddess in full 
armour and with ‘an exceeding loud cry. In fact the sym- 
bolical language on which modern theorists partly rely is not 
found before the date of the Homeric hymn. Have we any 
right, then, to say that the phrases in that hymn or in the 
Pindaric ode are a survival of an older symbolism, or that 


= [magines, 2. 27. 
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these poets were graced with a special revelation? It is more 
natural to say that, as the Greek imagination dwelt on the 
great epiphany cf Athena, the poets tended to embellish it 
with the richest phraseology, to represent it as a great cosmic 
incident in which the powers of heaven and earth were 
concerned. 

The form in which Hesiod ® presents the myth is the most 
instructive. He begins with the story of Zeus swallowing 
Metis, who is described merely as wmAciora Oey eldviay ide 
Orntav avOpomwv. In this Zeus was following the advice of 
Ouranos and Gaea, who warned him that Metis, who was 
then pregnant with Pallas, would bear after her a son who 
would be king over gods and men. Then Zeus, having per- 
suaded Myris ‘ by means of subtle words, deposited her in his 
maw. It seems that Hesiod is alluding to some story that 
Zeus, by means of his subtle words, persuaded Metis to 
assume some form convenient for swallowing. According to 
a later legend she complacently took the shape of a fly. 
We hear nothing further of Metis, but Pallas Athena 
developed and sprang out through Zeus’s head, no doubt 
in the older story without her weapons. 

Now this very natfve, and, on the face of it, primitive 
recital, is the great stumbling-block in the way of such 
theories as Preller’s and Roscher’s; for no sane interprcter 
can find any phenomenon in the natural world corresponding 
to this drama of the primeval ways of Greek providence. 
And only a person ignorant of primitive folk-lore would 
maintain the Hesiodic version to be later than that of the 
Homeric hymn and the Pindaric ode. The swallowing story 
is a jeu desprit of very savage imagination», and comes from 
a period older than the Olympian religion. But it docs not 
follow that in the very oldest form of this particular Greek 
story Zeus swallowed Metis without a motive, or for no 
other rcason than because it was such an act as might be 
expected from a savage god. The clue to a possible explana- 
tion of the growth of this strange tale is given by the word 


® Theog. 886-goo. 
> Vide Mr. Lang's chapter in Custom and Myth on Cronos, p. 53+ 
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Metis. In what sense was this term used? As regards 
Hesiod himself, it is obvious that this name, personal as it 
is, connoted the abstract sense of thought, as he calls her 
‘the most knowing of the gods and men.’ But Preller refuses 
to believe that this was the original meaning, partly because 
the primitive language does not deal with philosophic or 
abstract terms, and the physical and concrete precede the 
immaterial and abstract. This latter dictum may be true of 
the gradual human development from the beginning of time; 
but to apply it off-hand to the earliest period of Greek life, 
and to maintain that, by the time that the Greeks had become 
a distinct race, their ideas and speech were still confined to 
the range of the physical and concrete, is hazardous enough. 
The data are of course very scanty, but what there is should 
be allowed its weight. It is a mistake to suppose that 
in the mythology of primitive or savage people one must 
not expect any metaphysical or abstract idea underlying 
the personification ; instances are rare, but are forthcoming. 
A very early pre-Homeric Greek was capable of imagining a 
being named ‘Counsel’ or ‘ Wisdom, as he was of imagining 
a deity called Themis or Charis or Nemesis. The various 
stages in this process in Greek religion of personifying ab- 
stractions may be afterwards noted. For the present the 
undoubted antiquity of Themis is sufficient proof that to 
the pre-Homeric Greek Mijris might be a vague being whose 
name meant little more than Thought ®. 

In the myths that mention her, it is as Thought or Counsel 
that she appears and operates; and Preller’s belief that in 
the earliest story she is a purely physical being, a divinity of 
the water, so that after all it may be interpreted as a cloud- 
myth or sky-myth, is quite baseless. In the ancient records 
she is nowhere said to be an Oceanid ; and we have no right 
to say that she is a being of this element because there is 
a sea-nymph called by the adjectival name '‘ldvia, ‘ the knowing 


d 


one. The fact that in this earliest and half-savage form of 


® Perhaps originally a Ge-Metis, as wisdom. In Hesiod it is Gaea who 
we hear of a Ge-Themis: the earthas helps Zeus against Cronos; in Apollo- 
the fount of oracles is the source of dorus (1. 3, 1) it is Metis. 
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the legend Athena is the daughter of Metis is a sign that for 
these primitive mythopoeic Greeks their goddess was no mere 
personification of a part of nature, but was already invested 
with a moral and mental character, and especially with the 
non-physical quality of wisdom ; and of course her worship had 
long been in vogue, before it occurred to them to tell a myth 
about her origin. Again, her birth is assisted by Prometheus 
or Hephaestos ; if this detail belongs to the first period of the 
story we have another indication that Athena was already 
a goddess of the arts of life as she was associated with these 
divine artists. Lastly, the swallowing of Metis, inexplicable 
on any physical theory of the ’A@nvas yoval can be possibly 
explained from the other point of view. Suppose that Athena 
was already, before this story grew, the chief goddess of 
wisdom, as in the most primitive legends she always appears 
to be: and was also the maiden-goddess of war, averse to 
love: also the goddess that protected the father-right rather 
than the mother-right: and that then like all the other 
Olympians, whatever autonomy each one of them may have 
once enjoyed, she had to be brought into some relation with 
Zeus. Then upon these pre-existing ideas the Greek imagina- 
tion may have worked thus: she has abundant Metis, and 1s 
the daughter of Metis ; she has all the powers of Zeus, and is 
the very daughter of him ; and she has no feminine weakness, 
and inclines rather to the father than the mother ; therefore | 
she was not born in the ordinary way; this might have 
been if Zeus swallowed her mother. Afterwards, as this 
swallowing-story gained ground, it received a new explana- 
tion, namely, that Zeus swallowed Metis to prevent her 
bearing any more children, as a son would else be born 
stronger than he. It seems very unlikely that this prophecy 
was part of the original story, leading up to the swallowing 
process ; for there would have been other and easier ways of 
cutting short the child-bearing career of Metis. But if the 
fact of Zeus swallowing her was already fixed in the imagina- 
tion, then the story of the prophecy, which was floating about 
the paths of various myths, would do passably well as an 
explanation. It could be taken over from the Cronos-legend 
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where it was much more in place, and it was used again in the 
drama of Peleus and Thetis, where it was perhaps an epic 
addition to the Thessalian myth which only told of their 
national hero winning Thetis on his own account *. 

The above explanation is of course only given as a 
hypothesis: but it has the advantage over the other of 
being suggested by the most ancient form of the legend 
and the most ancient ideas concerning the goddess. 

The other myth that is supposed to prove that Athena was 
originally some physical power is the Gorgon-myth. We 
need not raise the question whether the ordinary Greek, 
when telling this story, was aware of its hidden physical 
meaning, or had the moon or the thunder-cloud in his mind ; 
for I believe no theorist has asserted or implied this. It is 
only asserted and generally believed that the story in pre- 
historic times had a meaning asa nature-myth. And Roscher 
maintains that the legend of the slaying of Medusa tells us of 
something which the primitive Greek believed to have hap- 
pened to the thunder-cloud, and Preller thinks that it conveys 
to us some ancient opinion about the moon, though ‘not the 
moon in its ordinary significance”. We may admit or reject 
any of those physical theories, without modifying our view 
concerning the original nature of Pallas Athena. For there 
is no proof at all derivable from the legend as given in the 
most ancient authorities that she is essentially and directly 
concerned with the slaying of Medusa. Hesiod is our first 
authority, and he does not mention Athena’s presence or 
participation in the feat ; nor did she appear in the represen- 
tations of Medusa’s death on the chest of Cypselus and the 
throne of Bathycles ; though some of the carliest vases show 
her standing behind Perseus as he flies. Perseus is one of 
her favourite heroes, and she may be there merely to encourage 
him, as she is interested in all heroic achievements. In fact, 
the story of her interest in Medusa’s death, and of her 


® Vide Mannhardt, Wald. und Feld- possible that in some of the late pic- 
kulte, 2. p. 46. turesque representations of the Gorgon’s 

b Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 5. head, the face is meant to have some 
676, alsothought that the Gorgonmeant faint resemblance to the face of the 
the moon, and so did Plutarch. It is moon. 
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receiving the head from Perseus, is very probably an aetio- 
logical myth, invented to explain her wearing the Gorgoneum 
as a badge. Prof. Furtwangler, in his excellent article in 
Roscher’s Lexicon on the types of the Gorgoneum in art, 
mentions the fact that this does not strictly appear in monu- 
ments earlier than the seventh century, and he doubts whether 
there is any earlier literary evidence than this that Athena 
wore it as a badge, or that it was ever used as an emblem 
of terror before the seventh century. For he regards the two 
. passages in the /izad, the one in Bk. 11. lines 35-36, where 
the Gorgoneum is mentioned on Agamemnon’s shield *, the 
other in 5. 741, where it is described as on the aegis of Athene, 
as interpolations though of comparatively early date. There 
are other reasons besides those which he urges against the 
claim of these passages to belong to the earliest form of 
the poem”, Still the passage in the eleventh book must have 
been worked into the //zad before the construction of the 
chest of Cypselus, for the artist who carved the figure of 
Agamemnon on this work appears to have been inspired by 
the Homeric description. In any case the view I have put 
forward about the reason of Athena’s association with Medusa 
is tenable, for we have evidence that the Gorgoneum was used 
as an emblem of terror and was worn by Athena at least 
as early as the seventh century B.c. And we have no trace 
of any earlier legend or cult in which Athena was called 
Topyopévos or Topyéms or brought into essential connexion 
with Medusa before she could have begun to wear her head 
as a badge on her breast. 

That the Gorgon was originally merely the double of Athena 
herself, personifying the darker side of her character, is a view 
held by O. Jahn° and recently maintained by Dr. Mayer 4. 
It rests on no other evidence than that Athena and Gorgo 
have some relations with Poseidon, and that Athena was once 
possibly called Topyé—namely, in a passage in the Helene ° of 


Euripides, 1315, of which the reading has been doubted. 
® Topyw BrAoovpams lorepdvwro, Ae- © Annal. dell Instit. 1851, p. 171. 
voy Sepxopéyn, wept 8¢ Acids re OdBos re. 4d Die Giganten, p. 190. 
>bVide Bergk, Literaturgeschichte, ©d 8 éyxe Topye savomdos. 
p. 600. 
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If the reading were proved sound, we could regard the 
word as an abbreviation of Topydéms ; or we could say that 
the badge has been put for the goddess, as in the fragment 
quoted above from the LErechtheus. Yopyéms would be a 
natural epithet of the goddess who wore the Gorgon’s head, 
which was originally given her by the early artists probably 
as an emblem of terror, because she was pre-eminently the 
war-goddess and the guardian of the city walls, on which 
similar emblems were sometimes hung. Thus we may 
explain the story that was told by the men of Tegea, a 
favourite city of the goddess, that Athena had given to their 
ancient king, the son of Aleos, a lock of Medusa’s hair, 
whereby the city became impregnable *. 

The epithet Topyoddvos, which was never a cult-title, and 
the legend, recorded by Euripides® and not known to be 
earlier than the fifth century, that Athena herself had slain 
the Gorgon, might naturally have arisen from the constant 
occurrence of the Gorgoneum on her breast, and from the 
patriotic pride of the Athenians who desired to exalt the fame 
of their goddess and ignored the Argive legend of Perseus. 
A vase-painting of the fifth century*® has perhaps been rightly 
interpreted by Heydemann as the pursuit of Medusa by 
Athena. Another legend which obviously arose from the 
mere artistic representation said that Athena’s anger was 
kindled against Medusa because the goddess was jealous of 
her beauty ; but this story could not be earlier than the latter 
part of the fourth century, when Medusa’s countenance had 
become invested with an ideal beauty, and was no longer an 
image of mere physical terror. 

The aegis of Athena is another badge that has been 
supposed to allude to the thunder-cloud, but reasons have 
already been given against this supposition 4, and in favour 
of the belief that in the Athena-cult it was regarded merely 
as a battle-charm, and was a sacred object that was used for 
the purification of temples and as an aid to childbirth ®. 


* Roscher interprets this as a kind of © Lenormant, Eiste Cér. 1. 75, and 
‘thunder-magic’: vide Paus. 8. 47, 5. Arch, Zeit. 1868, p. 6. 
b Vide Eur. Jon 987. 4 Vide Zeus-chapter, pp. 97-100. 
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There appears, then, no evidence to convince us that Athena 
was ever worshipped merely as a nature-goddess, personifying 
or controlling a special part of the physical world. But it is 
also evident that at Athens she came into some contact with 
the earth-goddess, and acquired certain functions as a deity 
of vegetation. For in the first place, the epithets "AyAavpos ® 
and [Tav3pocos were sometimes attached to her 75* 268 These 
are also the names of the daughters of Cecrops, who had 
been appointed to nurse the infant Erichthonios: the earth 
was his mother, and “AyAavpos and [lIdvdpooos are natural 
descriptive titles of the earth-goddess, who certainly enjoyed 
an ancient worship on the Acropolis of Athens. To reconcile 
her cult with Athena’s, it may well have happened that the 
latter goddess was given two of her titles, and there is no 
reason to say that originally Pandrosos and Athena were 
the same. These daughters of Cecrops, whether originally 
nymphs of the earth or forms of the earth-goddess, are 
brought into religious connexion with Athena in more ways 
than one. The Arrhephori or Hersephori®, the maidens 
trained in the service of Athena, and living near the temple of 
Athena Polias, ministered to her as well as to Pandrosos *" 
And in the sacred rite which they performed for Athena, to 
whom they brought a mysterious offering by an underground 
passage from the temple of Aphrodite év Ky7ots °, the fruits of 
the earth appear to have been in some way consecrated to 
her #4, In the shrine of Aglauros on the Acropolis, the 
Athenian ephebi took the oath of loyalty to the state, and 
thus the cult of Aglauros mingled with the city-cult of 
Athena Polias*. And the curious ritualistic law mentioned 


* It is sometimes doubted whether the 
word is “AyAaupos or “Aypavdos: both 
names could equally well refer to a god- 
dess or nymph of vegetation ; but there 
seems better authority for “AyAaupos, as 
the inscriptions only give this form: 
vide Corp. Ins. Gr. 7716, 7718, but 
cf. Steph. Byz. ‘AypavAn Snpos rns 
"EpexOnidos puags. 

b Miss Harrison’s view expressed in 
the Hellenic Journal of 1891, p. 351, 


VQL. I. 


that Herse is an unreal personage de- 
veloped from the title of the ‘Eponpdpo:, 
is probable enough. 

© In Mythology and Monuments of 
Athens (Harrison and Verrall, pp. xxxiv, 
xxxv) it is suggested, for good reasons, 
that the sacred things which the maidens 
carried in the box were little images of 
the young of animals (po7)—offerings 
to the earth-goddess to secure fertility. 

4 Different forms of the oath or 
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by Harpocration 76° illustrates once more the close connexion 
between Athena and the earth-goddess or the earth-nymph : 
‘if any one sacrifices an ox to Athena, it is necessary also to 
sacrifice a sheep to Pandora, and this sacrifice was called an 
éz(Borov. Pandora was a title of the earth-goddess; but 
Bekker proposes the reading avdpco for Mavidpa, which is 
a probable emendation, for we have no other mention of 
Pandora in Athena’s cult, and according to Aristophanes *6 » 
the sacrifice to Pandora would be the first rather than the 
second act in ritual. This double offering of oxen and sheep 
on the Acropolis is mentioned in the //zad, and appears as 
part of the Panathenaic festival on the frieze of the Parthenon. 

The bull and the cow, sheep, swine and goat are animals 
naturally offered to the agricultural goddess, and these were 
all sacrificed to Athena, the goat being usually tabooed but 
chosen as an exceptional victim for her annual sacrifice on 
the Acropolis!!7.. The familiar serpent of Athena, occasion- 
ally identified with Erechtheus, may be supposed to have 
been a symbol of the ancient earth-goddess, whose worship 
was merged in that of Athena; and we may support this view 
by the legend of the Kuxpeidys dis, the serpent that was 
driven out of Salamis and entered the service of Demeter, 
the later form of Gaia *. 

These then are some of the reasons for supposing that the 
worship of Athena at a very early date absorbed many of the 
rites and ideas proper to the very ancient worship of Gaia in 
Attica’; and this could happen without an original affinity 
of nature existing between the two goddesses but through 


different parts of it are given by Pollux 
and by Plutarch®*. According to the 
former the formula was, ‘I will not dis- 
grace the arms entrusted me, I will not 
desert my comrade, I will defend the 
temples and holy things of the land alone 
and with others, I will obey the estab- 
lished ordinances. . . .’ Plutarch’s 
formula includes some curious words 
referring to the maintenance of agricul- 
ture, an oath appropriate enough in the 
worship of the earth-goddess. 

® Strabo, 393. Similarly, the Apolline 


religion may have dispossessed a worship 
of the earth-snake at Delphi, where Gaia 
and Ge-Themis had reigned before 
Apollo, and religious atonement con- 
tinued through later times to be made 
to the Python. 

> This is also the opinion forcibly 
expressed in Mommsen’s Heortologie, 
pp. 5, 9, 10, and this is the least assail- 
able part of his theory, which sometimes 
carries the physical interpretation of 
the Erechtheus-worship far beyond the 
evidence. 
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external historical causes. It is noticeable at the same time 
that none of the savage or cruel ritual commonly practised in 
primitive earth-worship to ensure fertility was ever associated 
with Athena. This agricultural character of hers is entirely 
at one with her civilizing function ; according to Aristides ® it 
was she who taught men the use of the plough, and the 
rhetorician could have appealed to certain cults and cult- 
names to support his statement. He mentions the functionary 
called Bovgiyns, ‘the ox-yoker, as belonging to the service 
on the Acropolis; and we are told by Aeschines that the 
priestess of Athena Polias was taken from the family of 
the Eteobutadae. According to a scholiast on Lycophron ®, 
an Athena Boarmia, the yoker of oxen, was worshipped 
in Boeotia ®. 

Lastly, the details given us about some of the ancient festivals 
at Athens, the [TAvyripta, the ’Qeyogpdpia, and the religious rite 
of the [Ipoxapiorypia, afford many illustrations of the primitive 
agricultural life of Attica under the patronage of Athena. And 
we see how naturally her worship touches at many points with 
that of Demeter Persephone and Dionysos. 

The ’Qeyogdpia, about which we hear something from 
Athenaeus and Hesychius, appears to have been a ritual 
performed in the worship of Athena Sciras at Phaleron. 
‘ Aristodemos tells us that at the feast of Zxippd there was 
a running-contest of youths at Athens: and they ran having 
in their hands a vine-spray with grapes, and the course was 
from the temple of Dionysos to that of Athena Sciras®.” This 
is the statement of Athenaeus?7>!. According to Hesychius, 
the spot at Phaleron® where the temple of Athena Sciras 


* Vol. 1. p. 20 (Dindorf). 

> Cf. the epithet TavpowdAos attached 
to Athena™. 

¢ Aristodemus appears to have con- 
fused the S«ippa with the Oschophoria ; 
the latter could not have been part of 
the former festival, as they were held at 
different times of the year. 

4 The temple at Phaleron may have 
been an offshoot of the temple and 
worship of Athena Sciras on Salamis*’*, 
Most probably the name refers to the 


white chalk rock, and according to 
Strabo (393) the ancient name of Sala- 
mis was Xxipas. These are the only two 
temples of Athena Sciras that can be 
proved to have existed. The supposed 
temple of Athena Sciras at Skiron on 
the sacred way to Eleusis has been 
shown by Prof. Robert, after a careful 
examination of the evidence, to be a 
fiction (Athena Skiras und die Skiro- 
phorien, Berlin). The best authorities 
are silent concerning it 77*, and itis only 
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stood was called the Oschophorium. That this rite in honour 
of Athena had a Dionysiac character may have been one 
reason that gave rise to the legend in Plutarch *, who refers 
its institution to Theseus and Ariadne. Perhaps the epithet 
Kicoaia, by which Athena was known on the Acropolis of 
Epidauros”*, may also refer to some conjunction of Athene 
and Dionysos. The mpoxaporypia, if the records are correct, 
reveals this agricultural character of the goddess still more 
clearly. According to Suidas, ‘at the end of winter, when the 
ear was beginning to grow, all the magistrates of Athens 
sacrificed to Athena, and the sacrifice was called mpoxaptornpta : 
Lycurgus in his speech on the priestly office speaks of “ the 
most ancient sacrifice commemorating the return of the 
goddess, and called mpoxaptorjpia®.”’ The dvodos ris Oeot 
must refer to the return of Persephone, yet no doubt Suidas 
is right in connecting the sacrifice with Athena, for his 
statement is confirmed by the author in Bekker’s Anecdota® ; 
Lycurgus only gives the occasion or season of the sacrifice 
to Athena, namely, ‘the resurrection of Persephone,’ that is, 
the sprouting of the corn. 

During the feast of the Plynteria, the festival of Athena 
which has been already described, it was the custom to bear 
through the streets a string of figs, a ceremony called 


mentioned by Pollux ”*? and by Eusta- 


thius (Od. 1397. 10), both drawing from, 


the same source, probably Suetonius 
wept nadiv; and it is mentioned by 
them as a resort of gamblers who played 
dice there. The statement is in itself 
incredible; Stephanus of Byzantium 
speaks only of the place called Skiros 
as a haunt of these bad characters, but 
does not mention any temple of Athena 
Sciras there; it is probable that Sue- 
tonius has confused the name of this 
place on the Eleusinian Way with the 
name of the temple at Phaleron. Prof. 
Robert further tries to show that there 
is no sufficient authority for connecting 
Athena Sciras directly with the Skiro- 
phoria or Skira festival at all: the 
scholiast on Aristophanes ”’*', whu is the 


only writer who explicitly connects ber 
with it, admits that others regarded the 
Skirophoria as a festival of Demeter and 
Kore: his own opinion, and the more 
doubtful statement of Photius”, weigh 
little against the authority of Lysima- 
chides, whom Harpocration quotes 78, 
and who nowhere speaks of Athena 
Sciras in his account of this festival, but 
only of the priestess of Athena Polias who 
took part in the procession. The Skiro- 
phoria had certainly some connexion 
with Demeter and Persephone **4!, * !!; 
and it appears that Athena Polias played 
her part in this as in other ceremonies 
connected with the divinities of vegeta- 
tion. 
® Theseus, 23. 
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“Hyntnpia?i; and the cultivation of the fig-tree, elsewhere 
regarded as a gift of Demeter to Phytalos*, appears to 
have been here attributed to the teaching of Athena. 

But no art of cultivation is so closely bound up with the 
ancient Attic worship of Athena as the cultivation of the 
olive. No reason need be drawn from symbolism, such as 
Welcker attempts, or any other esoteric source to explain this; 
the produce of the olive-tree had an almost religious value for 
the men of Attica, and the physical side of Greek civilization 
much depended on it; also the wild olive grew on the 
Acropolis, the chief site of her worship. Therefore its cultiva- 
tion was naturally considered as the boon of Athena to the 
people of the land, just as the other agricultural and civic arts 
of life were imputed to her. And the discovery of the olive 
furnishes a theme to one of the very few myths in Greek folk- 
lore that are really myths of creation ; for Athena is supposed 
not only to have revealed the use of the olive to man, but to 
have created it **, whether on the Acropolis or at Academia, 
or according to Euripides in Salamis, ‘where Athena first 
revealed the spray of the grey-green olive, a divine crown 
and glory for bright Athens®.’ Outside Attica there are few 
places in Greece where the olive was so associated with the 
goddess*, if we except those that may have borrowed the 
tradition from Athens. 

So far the inquiry into the meaning of these feasts and 
ceremonies reveals the prehistoric life of the people of 
Attica, and exhibits Athena as the goddess to whom they 
offered sacrifice at the times of sowing harvest and vintage. 
And a strong conservative feeling attached to this side of 
her religion; so that the enemies of Themistocles were able 
to urge against his projects of maritime extension the time- 
honoured traditions of the worship of Pallas. 

Of more importance to Greek civilization than these primi- 
tive ideas that were concerned with the physical wants of 
life was the political and civil character of Athena's cult. 
She is par excellence the political divinity ; she alone shares 


® Pans. I. 37, 2. > Troades, 798. 
¢ For instance at Sicyon, vide Geogr. Register. 
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with Zeus the function of Polieus as Athena Polias ; and the . 
morality expressed in her legends or cult-names, or in the reli- 
gious utterances of poetry and prose, is always that of political 
or civil society. Nowhere else was this religion so inter- 
woven with the city’s life as at Athens, the very name and 
the growth of the city probably being due to the union of 
villages that worshipped Athena. Pausanias tells us that 
‘the whole city and the whole land was sacred to Athena, 
and that, whatever other worships were established in the 
demes, they all none the less held her in honour*®’ ; we have 
record of the cult in Academia, Colonus, Acharnace, Peiraeeus, 
Sunium, Phlye, Pallene and Oropus, and no doubt it belonged 
to every district in Attica. Her most ancient statue was 
supposed to have fallen from heaven, and stood in her temple 
on the Acropolis ‘that was formerly called the modus.’ As the 
fire of Vesta was maintained at Rome, so the lamp was per- 
petually burning in the shrine of Athena Polias, as a symbol 
of the city’s perpetual life. As Athena ’Apynyéris she was 
the founder of the state and leader of colonies, to whom at 
certain times the cleruchs sent tokens of gratitude and wor- 
ship *°'. The same political sense attaches to the legends 
concerning her adoption of Erechtheus, the primeval ancestor 
of the race, who shared her shrine and worship on the 
Acropolis, and was supposed to be buried in her temple * % 4, 
and to the story of Theseus, who is at first the votary of 
new divinities, of Poseidon and Aphrodite, and attacks the 
Pallantids, the men of Pallas, but who in later myth becomes 
the founder of a new Athens and the friend of Athena. 

The hope of Athens was the hope of Pallas; and in the 
Supplices of Euripides Theseus exhorts his men in the battle 
against the Theban Sparti with the words, ‘ Sons, if ye stay 
not this stubborn spear of the earth-born men, the cause of 
Pallas is lost*.” When the citizens deserted their city on the 
approach of the Persians, it was committed by the decree of 
Themistocles to Athena, ‘the guardian of Athens 5°,’ 

The foundation of the civic upon the primitive agricultural 
community was the great event commemorated by the greatest 

® Suppl. 711. 
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of the Athenian festivals, the Panathenaea; and the Svvofxa 
attributed by Thucydides and other writers to Theseus®, the 
feast of civic union at which a bloodless sacrifice was offered to 
Peace, was perhaps a ceremony that initiated this, as it certainly 
preceded it*’. The earliest names of the mythic Attic com- 
munity, Erechtheus and Theseus, were connected with the 
state festival of Athena, Pausanias ascribing to Theseus both 
its name and its political significance. And this significance 
was enlarged when Athens became an imperial city, when the 
Metics were obliged to perform certain menial services at the 
Panathenaea, and the allied cities were expected to send offer- 
ings 68h, In the time of Pericles, when to the older athletic 
and equestrian contests had been added Homeric recitations 
and musical competitions, the festival stood high above all 
others as the full and perfect ritual consecrated to the civic 
goddess of war and the arts, and as the expression of the 
imperial power and artistic pre-eminence of Athens. Perhaps 
in its earliest institution it may have been also a thanksgiving 
festival for the crops, for it was celebrated at the close of the 
Attic year after the gathering-in of the harvest; the whole 
ceremony lasted four days or more, and the chief day was the 
twenty-eighth of Hekatombaeon ». But in its later form there 
is scarcely any more allusion to this* than the custom of the 
old men carrying evergreen olive-branches in the procession, 
and of awarding an amphora of olive oil as a prize in the 
contests %&*, We may here discern a reference to the sacred 
gift of Pallas. But we cannot interpret the whole festival 
as originally a funeral solemnity held in honour of the dead 


® A. Mommsen is inclined todate the _is attributed with some probability to 


institution of the ouvoixia or cvvoixéora 
after the time of Peisistratus; but Thu- 
cydides seems to assign its origin toa 
more remote time. 

> The date of the peydAa Mavabhyaa, 
which took place every four years, is 
fixed; and Mommsen (eortologie, 
p- 129) gives convincing reasons for 
believing that the smaller yearly Pana- 
thenaea took place on the same day. 
No doubt the original festival was yearly, 
and the yeydaAa, of which the institution 


Peisistratus, was only an extension of 
the yearly one on a more magnificent 
scale *e, 

¢ The scholiast on Clemens™! de- 
clares that the elpecidvyn, a cluster of 
fruits and cakes, &c., fastened together 
with woollen fillets and hung up before 
the doors of the house, was offered to 
Athena Polias at the Panathenaea; but 
this is contrary to what the scholiast on 
Aristophanes (P/sf. 1055) tells us, 
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corn-god Erichthonios, which, according to Mommsen, was its 
earliest form and meaning. This view rests on the single fact 
that, according to Lucian, the men were not allowed to wear gar- 
ments of dyed colour during all or part of the festal period * °°. 
In fact, Mommsen appears to exaggerate greatly the reference 
to Erichthonios in the ritual; none of the rites are known to 
have referred to him, and it is useless to quote the later 
mythographers, who mention him as the founder of the 
Panathenaea or of one of the dyaves*®>". The passage in Lucian 
does not prove that the citizens wore mourning-garments ; 
and if we knew that they did we should be only able to guess 
at the cause. The interpolated passage in the //zad*** would 
be of more importance for Mommsen's theory, if we were 
sure of the interpretation >. The two paradoxical views of this 
writer, that the festival commemorated in some way the death 
of Erichthonios, and in some way the birth of Athena, are 
both equally remote from the facts. But whatever its agri- 
cultural character may have been, it lost this at a remote 
date, and it must have always had an important political 
aspect. The countrymen from Attica gathered together to 
the sacred hill of Pallas, bringing with them the peplos to lay 
on the statue of Pallas*; for we may believe that this rite, 
which seems to have little to do with a harvest festival, goes 
back to the earliest times. The Trojan women in the /iad 
bring the same offering to their Pallas. In the earliest form 
of the Panathenaea, the goddess was therefore already con- 
ceived as the patroness of the weaving arts. The weaving 
and embroidering the robe was the function of the épyacrivat, 
among whom were the ’Appnddpor 2°") 14; the function was 
of public importance, and skilful workwomen sometimes 
received a public vote of thanks. Doubtless they had slaves 
to work under them, as the captive Trojan women in the 
Hecuba \ook forward to embroidering the scenes of the 


* Heortologte, p. 37. for the latter only; the authorities are 
b Vide note on ritual, p. 320. at variance about this *™, but it is more 
¢ It is duubtful whether the wéwAos probable that it was always a yearly 
in later times was woven every year and custom. 
was used for the puxpdé as well as the @ Vide Deltion Archatologikon, 1889, 
peyada Tasa@hvaa, or every four years p. 15. 
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Gigantomachy on the robe of Pallas in Athens. When the 
city had lost its freedom and its self-respect ®, it sank so low 
as to weave on the peplos the figures of its Macedonian 
masters ; and we hear of a decree being passed that the forms 
of Demetrius and Antigonus should be embroidered in the 
company of the deities 3°. 

Both the smaller and greater Panathenaea were essentially 
religious ceremonies, of which the central acts, performed 
doubtless every year ***, were the solemn procession to the 
Acropolis and the sacrifice offered there. The woz began at 
sunrise after a festal night and was ordered by the hieropoei, 
who appear to have been charged with all that belonged to 
the annual celebration, while what was peculiar to the quin- 
quennial was arranged by the athlothetae %*4*. The whole 
people took part, marshalled by their demarchs and, at least in 
the earlier period, marching with shield and spear**4, The 
procession appears to have set forth from the Ceramicus 
to Eleusis and, returning thence, to have followed a course 
which is difficult precisely to determine”, till it reached the 
Acropolis. The peplos was spread like a sail above a car 
that afterwards was constructed in the form of a ship, 
an innovation which was introduced perhaps in the fifth 
century in the time of the Athenian maritime supremacy °; 
the image which it was designed to clothe was the ancient 
statue of Athena Polias in the Erechtheum. Cows were 
sacrificed on the great altar of Athena on the Acropolis, and 
special sacrifices were offered to Athena Hygieia and Athena 
Nike °6*; at the same time prayers were proffered in behalf 
of the whole people, including the Plataeans out of gratitude 
for their aid at Marathon. Possibly also a simultaneous 
sacrifice was performed on the Areopagus. The flesh of the 
victims was then divided among the officials and the rest of 
the people. 


®* The passage in Arist. Zg. 566, > Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 190, vide 
ago Tov wéwAov, has been wrongly ‘**°. 
interpreted as meaning that this practice © It is first mentioned by Strattis, 
prevailed even in the days of the first a comic poet of the latter part of the 
Athenian empire. fifth century **", 
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These were the chief religious acts in the ritual. But 
many of the agones possessed a religious character, or 
were connected by mythology with the cult of Athena. 
The pyrrhic dance, performed in her honour, was supposed 
to have been her own invention **4, The contest of the 
apobatae, the armed hoplites who sprang from the chariots, 
an athletic practice peculiar to the Athenians and Boeotians, 
was said to have been instituted by Erichthonios *". The 
lampadephoria was performed, probably on the evening before 
the procession, by competing chains of runners, each passing 
the torch down its line*, and was consecrated to Athena as 
one of the divinities of the arts for which fire was used **™., 
The xvxAcxol xopol, the singing choruses, the competitions on 
the lyre and flute, were introduced by Pericles 3*™; the 
rhapsodical recitals of Homer were a fruitful innovation 
ascribed by Plato to Hipparchus*°*, 

The recognition which we find in the Panathenaea of the 
goddess as the ideal incarnation of the many-sided Athenian 
life finds expression also in many striking passages of the 
poets. ‘Sucha watcher,’ Solon says, ‘ holds her hands above 
our city, Pallas Athena, the great-souled daughter of a mighty 
sire.’ And in Aristophanes and Euripides we have the fullest 
lyrical utterance of this idea. ‘O Pallas, the holder of our 
city, guardian of a land most hely of all lands, and surpassing 
all in war and poesy and power,’ sing the chorus in the 
Knights; and a lyrical passage in the Heracleidae of 
Euripides, in a still higher key, has an unmistakable allu- 
sion to the Panathenaea. ‘O lady, thine is the basement of 
our land, thine is the city, whereof thou art mother, mistress, 
and guardian; for rich service of sacrifice is ever fulfilled for 
thee, nor do the last days of the waning month pass by in 
silence, nor are the songs of the young and the choral strains 
unheard, and on the windy hill-top the maidens’ voices in holy 


® Pausanias describes it differently ties and certain inscriptions prove to 
as a race between single runners; it have been the rule in the earlier period, 
had probably come to be this by his had been abandoned, perhaps because 
time, when the competition between of its expense. 
companies, which all the older authori- 
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acclaim ring out while the feet beat the earth in the nightly 
dance * 8,’ 

Public resolutions of great import, the cementing of an 
alliance or the declaration of a war, were often accompanied 
by prayers or vows to Athena Polias. The ephebi sacrificed 
to her at the conclusion of their military service ; slabs incised 
with state decrees were set up near her temple, and fines 
incurred by certain public offenders were paid over to her. 
And the Athena of the Parthenon, who was also Athena 
Polias, was theoretically the guardian of the public treasury, 
from which sums were paid to support the other cults of the 
state and the naval and military administration °°. 

In many other Greek states besides Athens, the title of 
TloAtas or ToAtodyos was attached to her, and her cult was 
often combined with that of Zeus Polieus. The goddess ‘of 
the brazen house’ at Sparta was styled according to Pau- 
sanias* the ‘ holder of the city,’ and perhaps was worshipped 
also under the title of ’Apynyéris as its founder®®; and we 
hear of the Athena Polias of Megalopolis, of Troezen, and of 
Tegea, the city which she was supposed to have rendered im- 
pregnable by the gift of a lock from Medusa’s hair; at Daulis 
enfranchised slaves were consecrated to her; her city-cult 
existed at Phalanna in Perrhaebia, in Cos, Amorgos, and los ; 
the island of Rhodes acknowledged her as Polias and gave 
her cult-titles derived from the names of its cities, uniting 
her with Zeus Polieus. The same political importance 
attached to her worship in Crete, and the treaty of alliance 
between Hierapytna and Lyctos was sworn in the name of 
Athena Polias. Many cities of Asia Minor possessed this 
cult, and it was in special repute at Pergamum and Ilium, 
where a yearly Panathenaic festival and games were held in 
her honour. We find it also at Heraclea in Magna 
Graecia *8. 

Besides the civic worship of Polias there are others that 

® The inscription found at Amyclae suggests that the two latter titles were 
of the Roman period, mentioning the theoretically distinct, but Pausanias may 
priest who performed the religious be right on the whole in maintaining 


services of Poseidon Asphalios, Athena that the two worships were identical. 
Chalcioecos, and Athena Hod:dxos *>, 
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were consecrated to her as the guardian of the land or of 
the people’s union. At Anaphe we find in an inscription 
mention of the worship of Zeus Patrios and Athena Patria, 
and the cult-names ‘OpoA@ios and ‘Opodwls, attached to Zeus 
and Athena in Boeotia, may have signified the divinities of 
public concord **. In the precincts of the temple of Artemis 
Laphria, the great goddess of Patrae, there was a shrine of 
Athena Tlavayaits, a title which probably alludes to the 
Achaean league *', as did her title ‘Aapfa in Achaea, which she 
derived from Zeus, and which, originally possessing a physical 
meaning, was changed into the form Oyapia, and was given 
a political sense designating the goddess of the confederacy *. 
The functions of the city-goddess were probably much the 
same in these places as in Athens ; she inspired counsel, and 
her cult was the pledge of the continuity and security of the 
state, her temple the storehouse for the state archives. In 
certain localities other worships might come to possess the 
same political character; but it belonged to Zeus and Athena 
alone by the essential right of their nature. 

Two Boeotian cults belonging to this class remain to be 
considered. At Thebes Athena was honoured as a divinity 
of the city under the name ’A@nva “Oyya or “Oyxa”, the mean- 
ing of which word is unknown. During the attack of the 
Argives, the chorus pray to her as ‘ Onka, holy queen, whose 
home is so near our gates.’ We learn from Pausanias that 
there was no temple erected for this cult, but an altar and an 
image in the open ©; and her worship there was not accord- 
ing to the legend indigenous, but introduced by Cadmos, who 
slays the serpent and then does penance for the slaughter, as 
Apollo did for the Python’s. We have probably here, as 
in so many other legends, an allusion to a conflict of two 
worships, an older worship of the earth with that of Athena ; 
for the serpent, although spoken of as the child of Ares, is 
a symbol of the earth °. 


® Vide Zeus-cults, p. 43. Thebes no association with Poseidon 
> The name may contain the same’ can be discovered (vide Wilamowitz, 
root as the Boeotian town ‘Oyxnords, Hermes, 1891, p. 235). 
where a Poseidon-cult existed; but at ¢ One might fairly conjecture that the 
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Of the political significance of the cult of Athena Itonia, 
whose temple at Coronea was the meeting-place of the 
Panboeotian confederacy and festival, something has already 
been said; and we have some ancient: evidence of the 
special character of this worship®!. It associated Athena in 
some mystic manner with the god of the lower world who 
is called Hades by Strabo, but in Pausanias, who must be 
speaking of the same cult, is named Zeus. If this association 
is not due to some local accident, it may be that Athena 
Itonia had at Coronea something of the character which in 
her primitive worship she had at Athens, and that she was 
a goddess who fostered the growths of the earth and who 
therefore had some affinity to the chthonian deities. Also 
we may conclude from a fragment of Bacchylides that 
Athena Itonia was not only a war-goddess, but a goddess 
of the arts of peace, especially poetry. The poet, who is 
preparing for the musical contest of the Itonia, exclaims, 
‘It is not a task for sitting still or tarrying, but we must 
fare to the well-carved temple of Itonia of the golden aegis 
and show forth some delicate device of song.’ We hear of 
her festival at Crannon, and her worship was indigenous in 
Thessaly, whence it probably travelled to Boeotia, and where 
she was the chief divinity of war; it was in her temple 
between Pherae and Larissa that the shields were hung which 
were won from the Gauls in the last victory of Greece over 
barbarism. Finally the prevalence of the cult’ of Itonia is 
proved by its adoption at Athens and Amorgos ®!%4, 

This survey of the political religion of Hellas explains why 
Plato consecrates the Acropolis of his ideal state to Athena 
Hestia and Zeus*, and why in Aristides’ summary of her 
character it is said that cities are the gifts of Athena®. The 
Palladia that guard the cities’ heights are among the oldest 
idols of which Greek tradition tells; and her title ’Axpia © 
refers to her temples on the Acropoleis®. Among the many 
serpent was here an ancient totem; the > As she was not by nature a goddess 
four survivors of the Sparti are named of the wilds, it is rare to find the lonely 
after the serpent; and Cadmos and mountain-top consecrated to her, as it 


Harmonia are changed to serpents. often was to Zeus. 
® Laws, 745 B. 
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instances recorded of these one of the most prominent was 
the temple near Elatea of Athena Kpavaia®®, the goddess 
worshipped on ‘the head’ of the hill; her temple-statue 
was carved by the sons of Polycles, and represented her in 
warlike pose and guise, her shield being carved in imitation of 
that of Athena Parthenos in Athens. A peculiar trait in her 
ritual is that she was served by boy-priests. We have two 
inscriptions referring to this cult, the one containing the 
decree of an alliance between Elatea and Tenos which was to 
be preserved in her temple. 

As a city-goddess she is also interested in the life and 
growth of the family; the Athenian bride was led up to the 
Acropolis and consecrated to her ®°. Hence comes her name 
*Anarovpla or Pparpia, containing a reference to the feast of 
dmarovpia solemnized by the ¢parpia of the Ionic tribes °°. 
At Athens, indeed, it would appear that Zeus stood ina still 
closer relation to the ‘gentes’ than did Athena; but at 
Troezen Athena seems to have been specially regarded as the 
goddess who protected the clan and who gave offspring in 
marriage ; for this must be the meaning of the custom re- 
corded by Pausanias *» that maidens on the eve of marriage 
dedicated their girdle to Athena ’Amarovpfa. The name was 
misunderstood and connected with dmdm, and a legend in- 
vented that told how Athena had deceived Aithra; just as 
a similar story based on the same misunderstanding was told 
to explain the worship of Aphrodite "Amdrovpos at Phanagoria *. 
The Athenian rite which we may compare with the Troe- 
zenian custom was the visitation of the priestess of Athena 
bearing the aegis to houses of newly married people. The 
cult of Athena Phratria with Zeus ®pdrpios is recorded also 
at Cos 4, 

Another title which presents Athena in the same light, and 
by which she appears as one of the Geol xovporpdépor, is ‘AOnva 
Myrnp °°, the strange name by which she was honoured in Elis. 
When the land was barren of men according to the story, the 
women prayed to Athena, and, owing to the goddess’s favour, 
their marriages became most prolific. The title gives no hold 

® Strabo, 495. 
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to a theory which some have maintained, that the goddess’s 
maidenly character was a later development, and that in 
certain myths, such as Aithra’s union with Poseidon, Auge’s 
with Heracles, and in the story of Erichthonios’ birth, we have 
an ancient view of Athena as a goddess-mother. But the theory 
breaks down at every point. There is no proof that Aithra 
and Auge are doubles of Athena, unless we can prove that 
they are names for the Aether and that Athena is the Aether- 
goddess; the legend about the birth of Erichthonios shows 
clearly that the primitive conception of Athena’s maidenhood 
was too strong to allow of the Athenian imagination having 
its way completely in its desire to affiliate the mythical parent 
of the ’EpexOcidac to their country’s goddess ; and the story 
about Aithra is a later aetiological story. Although Athena 
may have received no public worship under the name of 
Parthenos*, yet the dogma that maidenhood was essential 
to her nature was rooted in myth and popular feeling ; this 
prevailed, not so much because the goddess, like Artemis, 
embodied the ideal of chastity, but probably because of her 
masculine and warlike temperament, which kept her free from 
the ties and weakness of womanhood. Athena Myrnp need 
mean little more than Athena the nurse or fosterer of children, 
just as the nurses who reared the infant Zeus in Crete 
were worshipped under the name of Mnyrepes®. She protects 
children because of her interest in the state, but she is not 
directly concerned with assisting at child-birth, and the epithet 
Aoxfa is only metaphorically applied to her by Aristides in 
connexion with the probably late myth that she provided for 
the safe delivery of Leto®. A passage in Hippocrates that 
mentions Athena Krnoia by the side of Zeus Krjowos may 
refer to some actual cult, in which she was worshipped as 
the guardian of the family property, taking her name from 
Zeus ®, 

Her political character is further shown in her power of 


* An inscription records a private The Parthenos worshipped at Halicar- 
dedication to Athena Parthenos in the _nassus and elsewhere in Asia Minor is 
fifth century; and # Tap@évos is her title not Athena. 
in one state decree about 420 B.c.®. > Diod. Sic. 4. 79. 
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inspiring counsel and in her title BovAala’’. In the lepéy of 
the council-chamber at Athens men prayed to her and to 
Zeus BovAaios, and the terms ’ApBovaAcos’? and ’AuSovAia, which 
were applied to the two divinities at Sparta, must have desig- 
nated the deities of wise deliberation. At the latter city 
they were known and worshipped also as ’Ayopato.!*4, a word 
that refers probably to their shrines in the Agora. and in-- 
directly to the presidency of the law-courts and the power 
of persuasion. The aspect of Athena as the counsellor is 
vividly presented in the Odyssey and in Greek mythology 
generally. 

Her worship is also of some importance for the develop- 
ment of legal ideas, at least in regard to the law of homicide. 
As Zeus [Ipoctpomatos and MeiAtytos seems to have been 
specially concerned with the moral ideas about the shedding 
of kindred blood, so Athena protected the involuntary or 
righteous homicide from the blood-feud of the kinsmen 
and from the Eumenides. The whole trial of Orestes is an 
illustration of this : the goddess institutes the court and the 
humane rule that if the votes were equal the accused was 
acquitted, and abolishes the old retributive principle". The 
constitution and the legend about the foundation of the court 
called 76 él TIadAadiw at Athens illustrate the same ameliora- 
tion in the law of homicide, which again is indirectly connected 
with Athena. It was instituted to try cases of involuntary 
bloodshedding ; and Pausanias gives us the legend that explains 
why this court was put under the patronage of Pallas. Diomed, 
who was bringing home the Palladium from Troy, landed by 
night and ignorantly on Attic territory. Demiphon attacked 
them, not knowing who they were, slew some of them and 
captured the Palladium; and on his return he happened to 
trample to death one of the Athenians under his horse: he 
was then put on trial for the deaths of the Athenian and the 
Argives, and the court was said to have been first composed 
of fifty Athenians and as many Argives. 

The legend, of which a slightly different version has been 
preserved by Harpocration, has evidently been invented to 
explain the nature of the court at Athens and the presence 
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in it of the image of Pallas. As Zeus was ultimately the 
source of justice and right, his worship also comes to be con- 
nected with this Palladium-court, and we hear of a worship 
of Zeus 6 ént [aAAadiov ™*, Once a year the statue, which 
was certainly a wooden £davov, was taken down to Phaleron 
and dipped in the sea, a rite which probably had in the later 
period the moral intention of purifying the image from the 
miasma of the court of homicide. Miiller* collects many 
legends concerning these Palladia, that speak of outrage and 
wrong associated with them, and that attribute the origin of 
the Trojan image to the blind infatuation of the gods or of 
Athena herself, who slew her playfellow Pallas and erected 
an image of her. The conclusion might seem to be that 
certain dark and cruel conceptions about the goddess herself 
attached to her most ancient idol. It is strange then that it 
should have given its name to a law-court of more advanced 
equity. Those legends in fact do not lead to that conclusion ; 
they are mostly aetiological: invented, for instance, to explain 
why the image had fallen from heaven upon the hill of Ate, 
why it was the image of Athena and yet called after Pallas, why 
it had closed eyes, why it was set up ina court to try involun- 
tary homicide; the stories of Cassandra and the suppliants 
only prove the extreme sanctity of the image, to which women 
and suppliants would naturally but often fruitlessly resort. 

There was also in all probability some religious connexion 
between Athena and the Eumenides of the Areopagus, where 
the most sacred of all the Athenian courts was held ; at the 
end of the play of Aeschylus the goddess says to the 
Eumenides, ‘With my handmaidens, who guard my image 
righteously, I will escort you with the light of gleaming torches 
to your nether habitations.’ The reference is to their cave on 
the Areopagus, and almost certainly to some religious ritual 
in which the priestess of Athena Polias went thither in solemn 
procession ‘*°, 

The older view of Athena as a goddess of pure retribution 
may have been expressed by the title ’Agcdézowos *, under which 
® Pallas Athena, Kleine Schriften, pp. 207-209. 

b Apollod. 3. 12, 3. 
VOL. I. X 
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she was worshipped near Sparta. But the legend once more 
associates this cult with the idea of justifiable homicide, 
viewed in this case as lawful vengeance; and the epithet 
probably has a legal reference. At Athens, in the later 
period, she seems to have been identified with Themis, as the 
personification of Justice ”’. 

It was probably as the goddess who foresees and advises 
for the public interest that Athena won the name [Ipdvota. 
The history of this wotd as an epithet of the goddess is 
peculiar. As applied to a divinity it could apparently mean 
either ‘prescience’ or ‘ ptovidence ’: but it inclined to the latter 
signification, although Sophocles®* once uses it in reference to 
an oracle. In the Ocdipus Coloneus (1. 1180) the apévora rob 
Oeot probably is an expression for God's providence, and it 
must have been often used to denote this either in philo- 
sophic or common language before mpdévoia could have denoted 
‘providence of God’ without any qualifying word, as it did in 
the Stoic vocabulary». In this sense, then, the word could be 
attached in a quasi-adjectival sense to Athena, so as to form 
a compound name like Athena Nike or Aphrodite Peitho; 
and as she was before all others the goddess of wise ordinance, 
the term and the cult might have arisen naturally. But it is 
almost certain that they were suggested by a confusion with 
IIpovata, which was one of the epithets of Athena in the 
worship of Thebes. This title can only have a local 
meaning, denoting the goddess that ‘stands before the shrine,’ 
and we learn from Pausanias*** that a statue of Athena 
IIpovaia, wrought by Scopas, actually stood before the temple 
of the Ptoan Apollo, where several fragments of pottery have 
been found with the inscription ’A@dvas [povalas. At Delphi 
we hear both of an Athena [Ipovala and [pévaa‘®» 7, and it 
has been made a question which of the two is the original 
form of the name in this Delphic worship. Now we know that 


® Trach. 824; cf. Democritus, ée 77s | = xpdvoia. dicitur;’ Cic. De Mat. Deor. 2. 
payrinis xpdvoay épacay beiv emi(nreiv £8. Perhaps alsoin Euripides: & Tvxn, 
(Stobaeus, wept ppovne. 3. 51). Tipdvora 0° Huh, cwoov obs éyw OédrAw ph. 

b “Mens mundi prudentia vel provi- As/. 864. 
dentia appellari potest. Graece enim 
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there was a shrine of the goddess there, standing before the 
temple of Apollo,and we should expect the more obvious and 
natural title to be earlier than the more artificial. And the two 
earliest authorities who mention this Athena, Aeschylus and 
Herodotus, give us the form [Ipovaia. Speaking of the local 
deities who were worshipped near the Pythian oracle, Orestes 
says ITaAAas [povaia ‘has precedence in report,’ and Herodotus 
speaks of the TaAAddos mpovnins rijs év AeAdotor. But Demo- 
sthenes, or the author of the doubtful oration against Aristo- 
geiton, believes that the Delphic goddess was IIpdévoia, saying 
that ‘near the Delphic Apollo stood a very large and beautiful 
temple of Athena [Tpovora just as you enter the main shrine.’ 
And Pausanias also calls this the temple of Athena [Ipdévaa, 
and the passage in Photius well illustrates the confusion of the 
two epithets: ‘Some think the epithet ([pévoia) was given 
her because she stands before the shrine at Delphi, others 
because her providence provided for Leto’s delivery.’ The 
latter part of this curious explanation is illustrated by a state- 
ment in Macrobius that a temple was erected to Athena 
IIpdévora in Delos because of her sagacity which aided the birth 
of Apollo and Artemis ‘®». This Delian worship may have 
been an offshoot of the same cult at Prasiae in Attica *°. 
That the title [Ipdvoia came into common use in later times 
seems clear, as in a fictitious account of Greek worships insti- 
tuted on the banks of the Hyphasis, given in Philostratus’ life 
of Apollonius *, an altar to A@nva Ipdvora is mentioned together 
with those of Apollo Delphos Zeus Ammon and others. It is 
probable that it was from Delphi that the name was diffused, 
and that it arose from mpovaia some time after the Persian 
wars. Perhaps the change of name was suggested through 
the part that Athena played in repelling the Persian attack 
on the temples; for it is noteworthy that Diodorus, after 
narrating the miraculous terrors which made the Persians 
recoil from the precincts of the temple of Athena [Ipovala, 
goes on to say, Td péy ody éy AcAdoior pavretoy dapovlg rit 
mpovola thy avAnow depvyer ». 


® Bk. 2, sub fin. » Diod. Sic. 11. 14. 
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From the ideas contained or implied in mpdvoa, the power 
and function of prophecy might naturally have attached to 
Athena. She was worshipped at Erythrae as @nyia by the 
side of Zeus Pyyos, as the goddess of omens®; but as 
far as we hear she had nowhere any papreiov, and Aristides, 
who evidently tries to give a complete account of the 
goddess, says no more concerning her prophetic character 
than that Apollo made her guardian of his own oracles and 
bade men sacrifice first to her ®°; he is obviously referring to 
Athena [Ipovaia at Delphi. A certain kind of divination by 
means of pebbles was attributed to her, as a goddess of 
invention, by Zenobius, but this was not recognized by any 
cult ®%, 

Her warlike character was inseparably blended with her 
political and social ; and it is hard to say which of the two was 
the original. Some of the Palladia mentioned belonged to 
pre-historic times, and they served as symbols of war and of 
the city’s security. In fact, the goddess under whom men were 
brought together into a community of villages or clans, and 
who guarded the aéArs, must have been a deity of battle; and 
Alalcomenae in Boeotia, one of the oldest cities that cherished 
her worship and that arose by means of it, is itself a name 
derived from Athena ’AAaAxopern, ‘the helper in battle*’ The 
two divine aiders of Menelaos in Homer are the Argive Hera 
and Athena ’AAaAxonernis ; and from the form of the latter 
word we may believe that it was derived immediately from the 
Boeotian town. Strabo records the legend of the birth of the 
goddess at Alalcomenae, and adds that the city, though small, 
and having no advantage of position, had remained always 
secure through the sanctity of the cult®*. As a goddess of 
war she appears conspicuous in Homer and Hesiod: ‘The 
dread goddess, the arouser of the battle, the leader of the 
host, who delighteth in the din of strife and the contest®’ It 
is she who marshals the ranks in company with Ares in the 
relief-work on the shield of Achilles. The legend of the 
Gigantomachy, in which Zeus, Athena, and Heracles are the 


® The cult of Athena ’AAaAcopévn is _ bable evidence of it in Ithaca ®, © ©, 
recorded also in Chios, and we have pro- > Theog. 924. 
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chief combatants, and from which she won the poetical title 
ytyavropdvos, and, according to one version, the cult-name of 
‘Immia; the countless myths in which she is spoken of as 
befriending the heroes in their battles; and, lastly, the 
numerous public cults of Greece, bear testimony to the 
aboriginal prevalence of this aspect of her. We hear of 
a temple of Athena ITpopaydpya, ‘who fights before the ranks,’ 
on the mountain of Bouporthmos, not far from Troezen ; of 
a temple at Plataea and of an altar at Athens dedicated to 
Athena Areia, mythically connected with the trial of Orestes 
on the Areopagus, but probably referring directly to the god- 
dess of war. The oath of alliance between the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians (about 271 B.C.), and that between the 
Smyrnaeans and Magnesians, were taken in the name of 
Athena Areia; and the same title occurs in the oath sworn by 
Eumenes of Pergamon, where she is mentioned by the side 
of Ares®,. The title Hippia found in the cults of Attica, 
Tegea, Corinth, and Olympia, belongs to this class *°, and to 
these we may add the Macedonian cult of Athena ’AAxinyos, 
to whom Perseus sacrificed before the struggle with Rome ®. 
She is also the goddess who gives the spoil, and the epithet 
Anires, that occurs in Homer and in the worship at Olympia, 
is illustrated by many inscriptions that dedicate to her the 
tithes of the spoil ®’, and by the passage in Sophocles’ Ajaz, 
where the chorus suggest that the cause of Ajax’ trouble may 
have been his remissness in offering spoil to the goddess. 

But there is a marked contrast between the character and 
worship of Athena as a war-goddess and of Ares, who, perhaps 
because of his Thracian origin, personified the savage lust of 
strife, at all times abhorrent to the Greeks, and with whom ® 
Athena is very rarely associated either in poetry or cult. It 
is civilized valour and the art of war that was embodied in the 
goddess. Of much interest from this point of view is the story 
of the death of Tydeus before Thebes, whom Athena had 
befriended through all his career and intended to raise to 
immortality, but abandoned in his dying moments through 

* For instances see “* and **; a statue of Athena stood in the temple of Ares 
in Athens, 
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_disgust at his savagery, when he fixed his teeth in the skull 
of his slayer. The old Greek myth-maker, to explain why 
Tydeus failed at last to obtain the reward of his great life. 
invents a motive which would have pleased Dante or a Norse 
saga-poet. The hostility between Athena and Ares, which 
appears in the /iad, is also alluded to in the legend of 
Cadmos, who with her help slays the serpent, the fosterling 
of Ares. Morcover, none of the arts of war were ascribed 
to Ares as their inventor, but many to Athena. For 
instance, the Pyrrhic dance, a measured movement in full 
armour, which at Sparta was considered a necessary part of 
military drill, and was said to be the discovery of a Spartan 
named ITvppixos*, is in some accounts attributed to Athena *4, 
When she has sprung full-armed from the head of Zeus she 
dances the Pyrrhic; or after the Gigantomachy she teaches 
it to the Dioscuri, a story which would accord with the 
claims of the Spartans that it originated among them. The 
Cretan legend of the Kouretes’ hoplite dance, which was part 
of the ritual of the Zeus worship in the island, is a close 
parallel to this, as in both an important advance in the art 
of war is explained by a religious myth®. Aristides, who 
usually advances beyond the popular belief, goes so far as to 
say it was Athena who had taught infantry tactics to the 
Athenians and Egyptians, and that there was a district in 
Egypt sacred to her, where shields were dedicated*. The 
rhetorician may have had in his mind such a worship as that 
which existed in Epidaurus ©, where the goddess appears to 
have been styled Zrotyefa, ‘ the marshaller of the ranks,’ if we 
may give to this name, as to that of Zeus Zrotxevs, a military 
significance’, The epithet Zwornpia, attached to her in one 
of her cults at Thebes and at Athens, and explained in the 
former city by the legend that Amphitryon armed himself 
for the war against Euboea near the temple where she was 
worshipped under this name, seems to express the belief that 
men girt themselves in the harness of war under her auspices 
* Athenae. Detpnosoph. 14. 7: in- b Vide Plato’s Laws, 796 B. 


vented as an doxnyua raw véav éni ra © Aristides, vol. t, p. 18 (Dind.). 
oTparirina, d Vide Zeus '* >, 
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or at her teaching. The invention of the trumpet was some- 
times attributed to her, and a temple was dedicated to Athena 
Zardmy£*! at Argos by the son of Tyrsenos; and Athena 
"EyxéAados may be interpreted as the goddess of the battle- 
shout or the battle-music ”?. 

As gymnastic was considered, at least at Sparta, as a fore- 
training for war, in some legends and perhaps in one of 
her cults Athena was given a certain interest in it. Ac- 
cording to one authority* she taught Theseus wrestling and 
she assisted Tydeus in his athletic contests at Thebes, and 
Odysseus in his quoit-throwing among the Phaeacians. These 
instances, however, only show an incidental concern natural to 
any divinity when a favourite hero was engaged ; and usually 
the Palaestra was under the patronage of Hermes and 
Heracles. At Sparta only was the worship of Athena con- 
nected with athletics. There were three temples dedicated to 
her there under the name of KeAev@ela, standing near the road 
called ’Agéra, and both names were explained by the story of 
the foot-race that Icarios arranged so as to decide among the 
suitors of Penelope. Odysseus won, and consecrated these 
temples and a statue to Athena KeAev@ela, the divine ‘ starter’ 
of the race. It may be that the legend and the explanation are 
later, and the word originally had a military sense, applied to 
the goddess ‘ who gives the word of command,’ and we might 
then compare this cult of hers with that of Zeus Kooparas. 

Though he alone is the divinity to whom the trophy was 
erected, Athena shares with him the power of dispensing 
victory, and bears the title Nixyddpos, by which the Athena 
Polias of Pergamon and of the Attalid dynasty was known far 
and wide *™,%, Her pre-eminence as a victory-goddess is 
specially attested by the fact that Nixn was a second name 
of Athena herself, and when personified as a separate being 
was her constant companion, being in all probability originally 
an emanation from her. 

The view expressed by Kekulé, that Nike is a mere creation 
of the formative art working at the trophy, can certainly not be 
defended ”, for the personified idea of victory existed before we 

® Istros, Schol. Pind. Vem. 5. So. > Vide Kekulé, Athena Nike, p. 3. 
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have evidence of the existence of the trophy. -In Hesiod's 
Theogony* Nike assists Zeus against the Titans, and she is 
called the daughter of the Titan Pallas. But Hesiod, in 
his sacred chronology, is inclined to antedate these per- 
sonifications, and that Nike could not have figured in the 
older Greek religion seems disproved by Homer's silence 
about her. We may explain the curious parentage that 
Hesiod assigns her in this way: it may have been that in 
the imagination of his contemporaries Nike was associated 
with Pallas, that is to say Athena, but he wished to find for 
her an earlier place in his theological system than he gave to 
the latter goddess ; therefore he could not present Nike as the 
daughter of Zeus or as another form of Athena, but he 
related her to the giant or Titan Pallas, who was perhaps 
merely a fictitious being brought into the theogony for 
a special purpose. If Nike were already related to Athena 
in the time of Hesiod, we can understand why the former 
should be prominent in the Titanomachy as the latter was 
in the battle with the giants ». 

We have at least some evidence that Athena Nike was 
known both to Greek religion and Greek art before the 
winged figure that personified victory became a prevalent 
artistic type. As regards this latter we can almost determine 
the date of its introduction if we accept the statement of the 
scholiast on Aristophanes’ Birds, ascribing the first repre- 
sentation of the winged Victory, that is, of the personification, 
to the archaic sculptor Archermus'*>. Even if the winged 
Victory of Archermus was really Iris, as has been suggested ¢, 
yet the statement of the scholiast, which cannot be purely 
fanciful, implies that there were statues known to the later 
Greeks and regarded as earlier than the period of Archermus 
representing a personage whom they called Wingless Victory ; 


* 1. 383. 

> Since the above was written a mono- 
graph has appeared by Bandrillart on 
Les Divinités de la Victoire en Groce et 
en [falic: his theory as to the origin of 
Nike agrees on the whole with mine. 
The arguments ayainst M. Baudrillart’s 


position brought forward by Mr. Sykes 
in the Classtcal Review, 1895, p. 280, 
are not convincing. The latter does not 
seem to give sufficient weight to the 
evidence afforded by Hesiod and by the 
scholiast on Aristophanes. 

© Classical Keview, 1895, p. 282. 
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and this was no doubt only a name that described Athena 
Nixy; for the goddess Athena, whether in her character as 
Nixn or in any other, was naturally regarded as wingless. 
This Athena Nike enjoyed many local worships, at Erythrae’ 
for instance, and on the Acropolis of Megara, where Pausanias 
found three temples, one to Athena, another to Athena Nike, 
and a third to Athena Aiantis; but the most celebrated cult 
was that on the Acropolis of Athens®®. In Pausanias the 
name of Wingless Victory is given to the deity of the temple 
on the right of the ascent to the Propylaea; but her original 
and official name was Athena Nike. For Harpocration gives 
us a description of the type of the Nike Athena, ‘a wingless 
wooden idol, holding a pomegranate in her right hand, and 
in her left a helmet’; and he tells us that his account is 
derived from the first book of Heliodorus 6 wepinyntis rept 
axpotoAews 15, This then is the édavoy of the little shrine 
mentioned by Pausanias ; and an inscription has been found 
near the Propylaea containing a decree about a sacrifice 
ordained 77 ’A@nvG ty MoArdds nai rH ’AOnva tp Nixn *®*. An- 
other inscription speaks of a crown offered to her from the 
spoil won in war; a third refers to the part played by the 
ephebi at her sacrifice, who assisted in a procession held in 
her honour °°*. The goddess is invoked by these names 
by poets of the fifth century®**; by Euripides in the /oz, 
and by Sophocles in the Philoctetes, where Odysseus 
appeals ‘to Nike Athena Polias, who saves him ever.’ The 
worship and the title evidently express in part the peaceful 
character of the goddess, who has laid aside her helmet after 
battle. 

Asa goddess of peace she is pre-eminently a goddess of the 
arts, and it remains to consider her briefly under this aspect. 
In the earliest literature this side of her is presented as well 
as her warlike nature; in Homer the skilful craftsman is 
regarded as a man dear to her, ‘He whose hands had all the 
carver's cunning, for Pallas Athene loved him above all men*.’ 
She was the goddess who taught the daughters of Pandareus 
to be accomplished in the arts; it is she who was supposed 

* Il. 5. 59. b Od. 20. 78. 
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to have added the soul to the clay out of which Prometheus 
fashioned men. And in the strange myth of Pandora, one of 
the few in which the Greek divinities are presented as creative 
powers, it is Athena and Hephaestus who fashion and embellish 
the form of the mysterious maiden; and Athena again who 
gives her the gifts of the arts wherewith better to beguile the 
souls of men. There are many confused ideas in this story 
which it is not to the present purpose to try to disentangle. 
That the gods were not the friends of man, but begrudged 
him happiness, is an ancient view of the Divine providence 
which is here presented. But Athena's disposition towards 
man is not in question here, because she has nothing to do 
with the moral purpose of this creation, but is merely the 
skilled artist that produces the marvel. And the story, 
which Hesiod could not have entirely invented, though he 
may have distorted its meaning, shows how early was the 
belief that it was Athena who taught women the arts in 
which they excel. Before the time of Homer she must have 
been recognized as the goddess of weaving, as the woven 
shawl was the offering specially meet for her, and it was she 
who wrought the peplos of Hera. At Athens she was the 
patroness of the potter’s art, and at Colonus and Academia 
she was worshipped in union with Prometheus and Hephaestus 
the fire-gods®*»®. Hence she was given the title ‘H@atoria 
at Athens, and Plato declares that the whole race of crafts- 
men were sacred to Hephaestus and Athena, and that he 
who defrauded a workman dishonoured Zeus TloAtodyxos 
and Athena*. The feast of Xadxeia at Athens was conse- 
crated in later times chiefly to Hephaestus, but the Athena- 
cult played some part in it and probably was connected 
with it from the beginning, for another name for it was 
"A@nvaa, and on the day of this feast the embroidering of the 
peplos began '°», Pausanias in many places mentions the 
cult of Athena ’Epyavy, and in one passage he says that 
the Athenians were the first to give her this title. The text 
is here mutilated, and it is supposed that he was going to 
speak of a temple dedicated to her under this name on the 
® Laws, p.g20 D, 921 C. 
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Acropolis !°>. But Dr. Dorpfeld * has shown that this supposi- 
tion wants evidence and is improbable: inscriptions have 
indeed been found on the Acropolis to Athena ’Epydvn, but 
these may have been dedicated in the temple of Athena Polias’. 
But Pausanias records a temple of this goddess at Sparta, 
an altar at Olympia on which the guild that called themselves 
the descendants of Pheidias sacrificed, a Herme-statue at 
Megalopolis, and a group of Athena Ergane and Plutus at 
Thespiae ; and we have evidence of a cult of Athena ’Opydvy 
at Delos as well as at Athens, of ’Epydris at Samos and 
KaAXlepyos at Epidaurus, of Mayaviris at Megalopolis!. 
Perhaps the strange worship of Athena TeAxtvfa—interpreted 
as Athena Bacxavos—may refer to the goddess of the arts, and 
the reputation for magic attaching to the primitive artist '. 
We have noticed how some of the arts of agriculture, the 
skill of the handicraftsmen, and some warlike inventions 
were attributed to her teaching or influence; but with the 
fine arts of music and poetry she had less concern. The 
music of the flute alone was, in the Boeotian myth, an art 
that Athena practised and taught, and Apollo himself was 
among her pupils according to Corinna. The titles ’Andov 
and BoyBvAla may have been attached to the goddess in 
Pamphylia and Boeotia }°5 1° as the inventress of the flute, 
and the legend recorded by Pindar in the twelfth Pythian 
ode* and explained by the scholiast, gives as usual a dramatic 
motive for the invention. The words réxvq trav wore IlaAAas 
eedpe Opacerav Topydvwy otAtoy Opqvov ds:atAé~ao’ "APdva refer 


® Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. Ath. 1889, 
3. p. 305, and cf. Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Athens, Harrison and Verrall, 
pp. 414-418. 

b The only evidence of a recognized 
cult of "Epyavn at Athens are the lines 
in the fragment of Sophocles'®*, who 
summons the people of the handicrafts 
into the public ways, ‘who worship 
Athena Ergane with winnowing-fans set 
upright.” Miss Harrison is perhaps 
right in explaining the winnowing-fans 
as a memento of the primitive agricul- 


tural Athena; but I think she goes too 
far in saying that 'Epyévn could have 
been a name referring to the working of 
the land (Classical Review, 1894, p.270). 
Possibly by the time of Sophocles the 
Alxvos, from its convenient form, had 
come to be used as an ordinary recep- 
tacle for cereal oblations. Hesychius 
defines Aixva as cava, which was a word 
referring to ritual rather than to agri- 
culture '©>, 
¢ Il. 6-12. 
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to the curious story that the two Gorgons uttered various 
cries of Jamentation over their dead sister, and Athena in 
a callous way imitated their lugubrious sounds on the flute: 
hence a particular motive on the flute was called woos 
moAuképados, the changeful air to which the sobbing of the 
Gorgon sisters was set; and Diodorus Siculus states definitely 
that Athena invented flute-music in general }®*, 

This story admits of a very simple explanation; we may 
suppose that flute-playing was part of the worship of the 
Boeotian Athena, and that there was a pantomimic repre- 
sentation on the flute of the death of the Gorgon, just as 
we hear of musical representations of the slaughter of the 
Python at Delphi. Then the myth would arise that the 
goddess invented the instrument and discovered that par- 
ticular strain on it to commemorate the death of Medusa 
and her sisters’ lamentations. We are familiar with a rival 
myth at Athens. It appears from the story about Alcibiades 
that the Athenians had a natural dislike to flute-playing, 
because it was unbecoming to the features; they also had 
a still greater dislike of the Boeotians, who were fond of the 
flute. So they told a story how that Athena had practised 
a little on it, but had flung it away in disgust and laid 
a curse upon it; it then fell into the hands of inferior persons 
like Marsyas. In all this there is probably a malicious 
reference to Boeotian worship. 

The evidence of the recognition in cult of the artistic 
character of the goddess appears scanty, yet combined with 
the indirect evidence from the Panathenaic and Itonian festivals 
it is proof that the poetical phrase of Aristides, ‘The Graces 
stand around her hands !,’ is appropriate to her worship. 
An expression of this feeling was the statue of Minerva by 
Demetrius, mentioned by Pliny, ‘quae musica appellatur !*, 
if the reading is sound. 

The last worship that need be mentioned here is that of 
Athena Hygicia!, which seems to have been in vogue in 
Athens before the close of the sixth century*. A statue 


“ The earliest monument that records dedicated by Callis to Athena Hy- 
it is the inscription on the potsherd gicia'®*. The basis of her statue, 
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bearing this title stood on the Acropolis dedicated by the 
Athenian people, and an altar at Acharnae was consecrated 
to this worship that seems scarcely to have existed outside 
Attica. The statue on the Acropolis was a cult-statue, for 
an oblong basis was placed in front of it for sacrificial pur- 
poses. The same idea is expressed in the epithet Ilatwv(a, 
applied to her in Athens and at Oropus ™°, of which the inter- 
pretation is made certain by the context in Pausanias. It is 
probable, then, that before the introduction of the worship of 
Asclepios at Athens, the chief divinity of health, by the side 
of Apollo, was Athena, the Athenians in this as in other 
matters attributing to their goddess all that tended to the 
physical amelioration of life. A sacrifice to Athena Hygieia 
was part of the Panathenic ritual °**. It was Sophocles who 
first celebrated the praises of Asclepios in verse, and who was 
supposed to have introduced his worship, to which the con- 
servative Aristophanes manifests a certain repugnance; and 
it may have been on the occasion of the great plague that the 
Epidaurian cult passed over to Athens. The new worship was 
then taken under the patronage of the goddess, and a temple 
to Asclepios was erected on the Acropolis, in which Athena 
was occasionally associated with him*®. In the rest of Greece 
this affinity between Asclepios and Athena seems scarcely 
to have been recognized °; and in the temple near Epidauros 
and in its precincts the dedications to Athena are all of a late 
period. And even in Athens itself the importance of Athena 
for the art of healing seems to have declined before the great 
advance of the Asclepios cult®. But it may be that Hygieia, 
the daughter and constant companion of the god of health, 


dedicated according to Plutarch by 
Pericles, is preserved with the inscrip- 
tion, which proves the monument to 
have been raised by the whole Athenian 
people and the sculptor’s name to have 
been Pyrrhos (vide Lowy, Kunstler- 
inschriften, 53; Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 5.96). In the Mittheilungen, 
16. pp. 156-160, Wolters shows on 
architectural grounds that this dedica- 
tion was after the death of Pericles. 


We have also an inscription of the 
second century A.D. on the basis of a 
statue of Athena Hygieia from Hicro 
near Epidauros '®°. 

® Vide Girard. Bull. de Corr. Hell.n. 
1877, p. 164. 

> There appears to have been some 
association between Athena and Ascle- 
pios at Tegea'*s, and perhaps at Ali- 
phera '*!, 

© We have one late inscription referring 
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was merely an emanation from the Attic goddess, a part of 
Athena’s nature detached and personified ; in fact, if Koepp’s 
theory * could be proved that Hygieia arose first at Athens, it 
would be almost certain that she arose thus. The evidence is 
in any case only negative: we do not hear of her until a very 
late period in the circle of Asclepios at Epidauros>, and in 
most cases where her worship is mentioned in other parts of 
Greece there are reasons for supposing it to be later than the 
earliest cult of Athena Hygieia at Athens. 

The one myth of which I am aware that expresses the 
healing power of Athena is the myth about the daughters 
of Proetus, who were cured of their madness by Hermes 
and Athena‘®; and to some such virtue of hers in dealing with 
supernatural forms of disease we may suppose the words of 
Aristides to apply—‘ Priests and expounders of religion call 
her the cleansing goddess '**.’ 

The character of Athena, both in the religion and in the 
myths, appears, then, to be the reflex of the civilized Hellenic 
polity. She was, it is true, sometimes identified with foreign 
goddesses—Egyptian, Asiatic, Colchian, or Iberian—probably 
because of the maidenly or warlike nature common to them 
with her; but we cannot say that her worship, like that of 
Artemis or Dionysos, was tainted with Oriental or barbaric 
ideas, with orgiastic excess, with impure symbolism or 
mystery. The great indictment of Arnobius Eusebius and 
Augustine against paganism is drawn from other parts of the 
religion. The tradition of Athena remained pure and clear 
in spite of the Alexandrine confusion of religions, and in spite 
of the later Orphic literature. 


probably to Athena ‘Yyiea: Deltion 
Archatologtkon, 1888, p. 206 : 

"AOnvaig Meveia dvéOnxey 

“Ory Bote’ dperiy ris Beov 
which is interpreted with much proba- 
bility by Reinach, in the Bull. de Corr. 
fell. 11. p. 261, as meaning that Meneia 
had seen a vision of Athena and been 
healed by her ‘ virtue.’ 

® Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. Ath. 1885, 

p. 260. 


> Thraemer (Roscher’s Lexicon, s. v. 
HYGIEIA) assumes that she must from 
ancient times have belonged to the 
Epidaurian Asclepios cult, but he fails 
to bring forward any real evidence or 
any strong reasons against the theory 
of the Attic origin of Hygieia. Her 
worship at Titane was perhaps early, 
but cannot be proved to be as old as 
the Athenian potsherd (Paus. 2. 11. 6). 

© Apollod. B26, 2. 1, 5. 
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And her religion is eminently political, growing and waning 
with the Greek wéAts: her apovoa was the ‘ providence’ of the 
city-community in war and peace. The poets sometimes 
placed her, indeed, by the side of Zeus as his peer in 
power and works®, and she borrowed many of his titles }"°; 
but her public worship and the religious utterances of the 
poets concerning her are less rich in spiritual content, less 
satisfying to the private conscience or to individual morality. 
The virtues she inspires and approves are, according to the 
panegyric of Aristides, the public virtues of political wisdom, 
courage, concord, discipline, and self-restraint. The latter 
term, cwhpoctvn, conveys no meaning of ideal personal purity ; 
for though both in myth and religion she was the maiden- 
goddess, she had nothing to do with chastity as an ideal of 
conduct; the sin of the lesser Ajax she was supposed to 
punish merely as an outrage against her altar and asylum. 
In the Ajax of Sophocles, which embodies the average Greek 
conception of Pallas Athena, she demands a cwdqpoovrn or 
evo€Bera, Which was a cautious moderation of act and speech 
in regard to gods and men, and she is no goddess of forgive- 
ness or pity. Her worship, then, had elements of nobility 
as the incarnation of public law and of the virtues on which 
that rests. But any advanced thought or very profound 
religious consciousness in Greek speculation, where it is not 
purely impersonal, is concerned rather with Zeus and Apollo 
than with the other personages of Greek polytheism. 


* Cf. Hom. Od. 16. 263, and Pindar, -ydp Kpovi8ao vdou xpdvyreapa rérucrat, 
Frag. 112, with the Orphic line, 3e:»7 b Aristides, vol. 1, pp. 37, 28 (Dind.). 
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NOTE ON RITUAL. 


As a rule the Greek goddess was served by priestesses, and worshipped 
with sacrifice of female victims: but in the ritual of Athena '"’, as of Aphro- 
dite, we find not infrequently the male victim and the priest. In the case 
of Athena this is probably due to her masculine character, and to her 
frequent connexion in cult with Zeus. We hear of the priest of Athena 
Modsaris at Tegea, at Phaselis and Amyclae, and Lindos, the boy-priest of 
Athena Kpavaia, at Elatea. As regards her sacrifice, it was rarely cereal 
or bloodless ; we may conclude that this was the case at Rhodes, where 
no fire was used in her ritual; but in other places the usual oblation was 
the slaughtered animal, the cow and sheep most commonly, but some- 
times the pig and the goat. At Ilium the sacrificial victims were both 
male and female; and we may conclude that the bull was sometimes 
offered her, as she was called ravpomcdos, and according to the legend 
Theseus sacrificed the bull of Marathon to her. Therefore there is no 
accuracy in the dictum of Eustathius and the scholiast on the //iad (2. 546) 
that the victims to Athena must be female. This dictum was used by 
them, and has been used by some moderm critics, to show that pi» in that 
important passage refers to Erechtheus and not to Athena; the facts 
show that this argument is valueless. My own view Is that the sacrifice 
of bulls and sheep referred to there belonged to Athena and not to 
Erechtheus ; grammatically, and in respect of the rhythm of the sen- 
tence, one view is as tenable as the other; but it is strange that the 
interpo'ator should speak in the one line of the birth of Erechtheus, and 
then without a pause at once refer to his death ; and if, as A. Mommsen 
holds, the interpolator was Peisistratus and the sacrifice is the Panathe- 
naic, then there is all the more reason for thinking that the sacrifice of 
bulls and sheep must be referred to the Athena-cult. For it would be 
very strange that in the time of Peisistratus the Panathenaic offering 
should be spoken of as a sacrifice to Erechtheus, and that in the 
authorities and records from the fifth century downwards it is always 
regarded as consecrated to Athena, while Erechtheus is scarcely men- 
tioned. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MONUMENTS OF ATHENA-WORSHIP. 


AMONG the monuments that illustrate the worship of 
Athena, we find the coin-representations in some respects 
the most important. Not only do they give us manifold 
testimony of the character that belonged to her in the 
national religion, but they also prove more clearly than any 
other monumental evidence the very wide diffusion of her cult. 

The very large number of vases upon which her figure 
appears have more to do with mythology than with public 
worship ; perhaps the only type of the goddess, preserved in 
vase-paintings, which can be certainly recognized as con- 
nected with cult is that of the warlike Athena holding her 
shield and brandishing her spear, the type of the ancient 
Palladia and probably of the Athena Polias. 

As regards the works of sculpture, those to which any 
definite cult-name can be attached are very few; but many, 
and especially those that can be connected with the creations 
of Pheidias, are of very great value for the history of religious 
art. We have no proof of the prevalence of wholly aniconic 
images of Athena®, and it has been shown that the religion of 
Pallas contained comparatively few ‘survivals’ of primitive 
thought and primitive ritual. The earliest monuments 
that have come down to us express ideas that are already 
relatively advanced. So far as we can judge the most archaic 
images did not represent her as a nature-goddess, but were 
either of the type of the Palladia, embodying the war- 
goddess, or of the seated type characteristic of the goddess of 

* The words of Tertullian’® seem to of the existence of which we know 
refer to some formless &yaAya in Attica, nothing. 
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the state, and Homer appears to have been aware of both 
forms. But the monuments that illustrate her association 
with the powers of Nature, though not demonstrably the 
most primitive, may be conveniently considered first. 

We cannot quote from the earliest period any assured 
representations that illustrate the cult-connexion of the 
goddess with Poseidon. The bronze-statue of Poscidon 
on the site of Athena’s temple at Pheneos appears to have 
been archaic !®™; and Pausanias informs us that the ancient 
coinage of Troezen bore for its usual device the trident of 
Poseidon and the head of Athena, with reference to the worship 
of the two divinities there '"»,. And it must surely be Athena’s 
head that we see on two fifth-century coins of Troezen, pub- 
lished by Professor Gardner in his Numismatic Commentary*: 
the onc has faint traces of archaism in the hair and lip; the 
other is a very noble work of fifth-century style (coin Pl. A 21), 
allied to the Pheidian; the broad cheek, the majestic eye- 
brow, and the large chin are forms that accord well with the 
masculine dignity and the deep earnestness of the expression. 
A few of these coins, according to Professor Gardner, show 
us the same head wearing earrings, and therefore they do 
not represent a male divinity, and of no other goddess is 
the countenance so characteristic as of Athena. ‘The god- 
dess of strength,’ as she was styled at Troezen, could scarcely 
be more vividly depicted than by such forms and such 
expression. 

On the Acropolis of Athens we know that Pallas and 
Poseidon were associated in the Erechtheum or its immediate 
vicinity by actual communion of cult as well as by religious 
myth and mythic representation. And this religious as- 
sociation is most strikingly presented by a black-figured 
vase of advanced archaic style, painted by the Athenian 
vase-painter Amastris®, on which the two divinities appear 
in solemn hieratic pose, standing over against each other, 
the goddess holding up her hand: the drawing is masterly 

* P. 47, Pl. M, 1 and 2. Die Griechischen Vasen mit Metster- 


> Lenormant, Elite Céram.1. P1.78;  signaturen, p. 43. 
Arch. Zext. 1846, Taf. 39, 4-5; Klein, 
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in the delicacy of its detail (Pl. XIII. A). In at least one 
representation of the birth of Erichthonios Poseidon is 
present ; for instance, on a relief in the Louvre, of which the 
central figure is Athena receiving the infant from the arms 
of Ge, we can recognize the sea-god in the figure seated on 
the left with wild matted hair and half-bare body, holding 
a trident or sceptre *. 

It is hard to separate the cult of the two divinities on the 
Acropolis from the story of their strife for the land, and from 
the various monuments that represented that religious drama. 
A sacred spot in Athens, probably on the Acropolis and near to 
the place in the precincts of the Erechtheum where Poseidon’s 
trident was stamped on the rock, was called ‘ the voting-place 
of God.’ The Greek title seems to suggest that here Zeus 
took the votes of the various divinities concerning the rival 
claims of Poseidon and Athena to the country. Such a version 
of the story is presented to us on the alabaster relief in 
Smyrna° of the first century A.D., on which we see on the 
left the figure of Poseidon with his left foot on a stone, his left 
hand on his thigh and his right resting on his trident: 
opposite him is Athena wearing a Corinthian helmet and 
leaning on her spear; above and behind each divinity are 
olive-trees. In the centre is an altar with Athena's snake 
coiled round it licking her robe, and the twelve divinities are 
grouped on each side, while Nike is taking the votes from an 
urn that stands on the altar. 

The subject was differently rendered by certain monuments 
on the Acropolis of Athens. Pausanias saw, probably not far 
from the Erechtheum 4, a group of Athena and Poseidon, the 
goddess represented as creating the olive, the god as causing 
a salt spring to well forth. Also in the west pediment of the 
Parthenon he saw the great group of which only fragments 
have survived, and which he interprets as the strife of the 
two divinities. Whether it was the strife itself or the moment 


® Mon. dell! Inst. 1. xii. 1. sych. Zeus 17!, 
b Ards YRpos or Ards TMeogoi: vide © Mitt. d. dent. Inst. 1882, p. 48, 
Cratinus, Archilochot Frag. 4 (Meineke PI. 1. Fig. 2. 
2, p. 18), Suidas s.v. Ards Ygos, He- 4 1, 24, 3. 
Y 2 
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of triumph that was shown, what was the precise action of the 
two protagonists, who were the subordinate personages, are 
questions that have given rise to long and intricate discussion 
which may here be omitted. Our only trustworthy evidence 
—and even that is difficult to interpret—is Carrey’s drawing °*, 
made before the destruction of the central figures. And we 
can conclude from it that it was the moment of victory that 
was represented there, for the goddess is moving rapidly to 
the left with triumphant gesture, as if to claim her own, 
while Poseidon starts back in anger. By what token or by 
what beneficent creation the strife had been adjudged the 
drawing does not help us to decide. On the Acropolis of 
Attica, we can hardly suppose that the token of Athena's 
right would be anything but the olive, and it has been held 
that traces of the olive-tree survive in the centre of the 
pediment. 

In other representations of the same sacred myth, which 
have been supposed to afford a clue to the reconstruction 
of the Parthenon group, the olive appears as a significant 
emblem». For instance, the well-known vase in St. Peters- 
burg° from Kertsch shows us the olive-tree in the centre 
between the two rivals, both of whom appear about to 
strike downwards with their weapons, the spear and the 
trident. No final interpretation has as yet been given of 
this action of Pallas and Poseidon; it is very doubtful what 
he is striking and with what purpose, nor is it easy to 
say why she should be wielding her spear as she is after the 
olive-tree has already been produced, nor why Dionysos 
with his panther and thyrsos should apparently be running to 
her aid. The value of the vase as a clue to the motive of the 
Parthenon representation has been very much exaggerated ; 


® Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmaler der the loom, described by Ovid, Pallas 
alien Kunst, 121. weaves the story of her strife with 
b In her contest with Arachne at Poseidon: 
Percussamque sua simulat de cuspide terram 
Prodere cum bacis foetum canentis olivae 
Mirarique deos. Met. 6. 80, 
¢ Published by Stephani, Compfe- 3, p. 245; Baumeister, Denkmaler, 
Rendu, 1872, Pl. 1; Hellenic Journal, pp. 1395. 
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but it may preserve certain reminiscences of the Pheidian 
group, especially in the figure and drapery of Athena. 

Of still more importance as a surviving copy of the Athena 
of the western gable is the statuette from Epidauros, now in 
Athens, representing the goddess moving rapidly to her right 
with her right arm outstretched and her shield on her left ; 
the gesture and the movement seem full of fire and life, and 
the Pheidian style appears in the drapery and forms *. 

We have also a number of late Attic coins”, which illustrate 
the public value and prevalence of this myth, but do not help 
much to settle the question about the figures on the Parthenon. 
They bear upon their obverse the figures of Poseidon and 
Athena, standing over against each other, the god on the left 
and the goddess on the right, and between them the olive-tree, 
upon which her owl is seated and around which coils her snake 
threatening Poseidon, who stands raising his right hand with 
a menacing gesture. Athena bears the spear and shield in 
her left hand, and holds out her right as if pointing to the 
tree as her sign. In composition the scene presents very 
little resemblance to the central motive of Carrey’s drawing, 
and it may, for all we know, be a reproduction of the free 
group that Pausanias saw on the Acropolis. 

In these representations the deities are at strife. On the 
black-figured vase mentioned above their meeting seems. 
peaceful, and on two other coins*, where they are seen 
standing with the olive-tree in the middle, there is no sign 
of contest, but possibly a scene of reconciliation and concord, 
just as on a cameo published in the Gazette Archéologique® 
we find them jointly engaged in forming the vine (PI. 
XIV. a). 

Besides her association with Poseidon, we have other 
monumental record of her relations with the water and sea- 
faring. On some of the coins of South Italy, Thurium, and 


* Published in AMythol. and Mon. Museum Catalogue of Coins: Attica, 
Anc. Ath., Harrison and Verrall, 17. 4. 
Pl. 46. © Num. Comm. Paus., Z. 15. and 
> Gardner and Imhoof-Blumer, Mum. 17. 
Comm. Paus. Z. 11.12.14.16; British 4 17886, Pl. 3. 1. 
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Heraclea*, the head of Athena is found wearing a helmet on 
which a Scylla, sometimes holding a rudder, is incised (Coin 
Pl. A 22). To explain these we need not follow Lenormant > 
in his strange fancies about an original monstrous shape of 
an Athena Tptroyevera with a fish-tail ; we do not even know 
that this coin-type represented Tprroyéveca at all. All that 
we need say is that in maritime localities Athena acquired 
occasionally a maritime character and symbols, as any other 
divinity might ; and we may vaguely apply the term Tpuro- 
yéveia to the Pallas of the coin-types mentioned above. But 
thongh originally this was probably a cult-title, we do not know 
what the type was, if there was any, that was specially chosen 
for the images of that cult. The blue-eyed statue of Athena 
in the Ceramicus *° certainly did not allude to the story of 
her birth from the blue water, as Pausanias imagined. The 
bronze statue at Aliphera?!®, wrought by Hypatodorus, was 
probably a representation of Athena Tprroyévea, but Pausanias 
only remarks on its size and beauty, and saw nothing in it 
specially characteristic. The Rospigliosi statue in Rome, 
published by Gerhard*, shows us an Athena with her left 
hand enveloped in her large mantle and resting on her hip; 
at her feet is a female Triton, at her left the owl; her aegis is 
adorned with stars, and her face wears a languid sentimental 
expression. But this is a late work, and scarcely to be 
regarded as a monument of public cult. And it is absurd 
to argue? from this that every Pallas with a similar expression 
and with starry aegis or robe is Tritogeneia. The pose and 
the sentiment are merely the signs of the later age, and the 
stars may be simply a conventional decoration, or at least 
- are no symbols of the water-born divinity. 

A few monuments may be quoted illustrating Athena’s 
association with the earth, with Dionysos, and the powers of 
fertility. The representation on the fine cameo quoted above, 
in which she is seen by the side of Poseidon assisting the vine 


® Guide to the Coins of the Brit. Mus. ¢ Minerven Idole: Akad. Abhandl. 
3.C, 17; 4.C, 16; Head, Aust. Num. 24. 4. 
p. 59, Fig. 35; p. 72, Fig. 48. 4 As Hettner argued, Annals dell Inst. 
b Gazette Archéol. 1880, p. 183. 1844, pp. 115-132. 
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to grow, is a unique motive which illustrates the dcyodpdpa, 
the festival of the grape-cluster at Athens. On the vase of 
St. Petersburg discussed above, we find Dionysos coming to 
her aid, possibly as Dionysos Aevdpirns, who was interested in 
her new-created olive-tree. 

We may regard the scene on certain black-figured vases 
in Munich® which represent Athena mounted in her chariot 
preceded by Apollo playing the lyre, and by Dionysos who 
looks back upon her, as alluding to some association between 
these divinities in cult and festival. Athena herself stands 
playing the lyre by Dionysos” on an archaic vase published 
by Gerhard, and possibly the vase-painter may have thought 
of the Oschophoria the festival in which Dionysos and Athena 
Sciras were jointly honoured °. 

This affinity of the goddess with the divinities of vegetation 
might explain the attribute of the cornucopia, which was some- 
times placed in her hand in later representations, although, as 
Miiller suggests, she may have acquired this from her later 
identification with Tyche, the Fortune of the state. But there 
appears to have been some representation belonging to the 
Greek period of Athena holding in her hand an apple, which was 
the usual symbol of fertility, for an epigram in the Anthology 
seems clearly to describe a statue of this kind !°; and the 
female figures in terracotta? recently found on the Acropolis, 
holding a shield on the arm and an apple or pomegranate in 
the hand, have been supposed with good reason to represent 
Athena, and belong to the archaic period. It has been sug- 
gested above that the cult of Athena Itonia may have regarded 
her partly as a divinity of vegetation, and for this reason have 
associated her with the powers of the lower world. We should 


* 0. Jahn, Vasensammlung, 112, 
353, 784, 1131. 

b Auserlesene Vasenbilder, 1. 37. 

© Gerhard’s further attempts to dis- 
cern a Dionysiac element in the wor- 
ship and festival of Athena Sciras are 
futile; the gems and terracotta relief 
which he publishes (Akad. Abhanal. 
25. 7, 8, 10, 13), on which he finds 


Maenads clasping or dancing before 
the image of Athena are wrongly in- 
terpreted (vide Miiller-Wieseler, Denk- 
maler,214a): there is no evidence of 
an orgiastic character in the festival of 
Scirra, nor is it certain that it was 
consecrated to Athena. 
4 Athen. Mittheil. 1894, p. 491. 
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possess an interesting monument of this cult if we could inter- 
pret the figures ona large gem published by Miiller* as those of 
the Coronean worship (Pl. XIII. b). We see an Athena seated 
on the left, and the god of the lower world with Cerberus on 
the right, and the goddess is pouring a libation over the flame 
of the altar that stands between them. That this is Athena 
Itonia and the Zeus- Hades of Coronea is the view of Overbeck? 
and other archaeologists, and Wieseler’s objections and his own 
interpretation lack weight. The representation is unique, and 
we have the literary record of the unique cult of the two 
divinities at Coronea. And as there is no other cult that 
explains the monument, the interpretation offered by Miiller 
and Overbeck is at least a valid hypothesis. 

The local cults of Athena Alea at Tegea and Hellotis at 
Corinth, in which the goddess has been supposed without much 
reason to have been worshipped as a physical or elemental 
power, have left no monuments at all that might prove or 
illustrate the precise meaning of these terms. Of the Oriental 
Athena Hellotis of Corinth we have no representation, and 
the Tegean coins that bear on their obverse the head of 
Alea°® give us no way of distinguishing between this and 
any other type of the goddess. 

On a late vase of South Italy we see a comic rendering 
of the myth of Heracles and Auge‘?: above them is the 
statue of a goddess on a column, holding a patera in her right 
hand and a garland in her left, and wearing a high-girdled 
chiton. As Auge was surprised in the temple of Athena Alea, 
we might suppose that we have here a reproduction of the 
temple-image ; but the attitude is too foolish and the attri- 
butes too meaningless to allow us to take the figure seriously. 

The attempt to discover among the monuments some 
representation of Athena Sciras has been equally unsuc- 
cessful. A statue of mysterious and ghostly form exists in 
the Villa Albani®, in which we can discern the outlines of 
an Athena armed with helmet and shield, and enveloped from 


® Denkmaler d. alt. Kunst, 2. 226, @ Mon, dell Inst. 4. Taf. 12. 
> Kunst-Mythologte, i. p. 47. ® Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 24. 3. 
© Num. Comm. Paus. p. go. 
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head to foot in an ample mantle. The explanation of this 
enigmatic appearance of the goddess which Gerhard gives is 
that the statue conveys an allusion to the procession of the 
Scirophoria, in which he supposes the image of Athena Sciras 
to have been covered and sheltered from the heat. The 
difficulty is that, so far as we know, a sunshade was used 
on that occasion, not a covering such as this; nor did the 
idol of Athena Sciras play any part in that procession. It is 
more probable that the sculptor was alluding to the veiling 
of the image of Athena Polias in the Plynteria. 

The cult-statue of Athena Sciras was probably a xoanon 
of archaic type, as it had to submit to the primitive fetish 
ritual of being daubed with white earth*’>%, which was 
supposed to be good for olives *. 

We hear of a process of divination, practised at Sciros on 
the Eleusinian Way, by means of dice or draughts ; and if we 
believe that a scene on a vase published by Gerhard ° repre- 
sents two warriors seated above a board and divining their lot 
in this manner, it might seem that he was justified in giving 
the name Athena Sciras to the goddess with the spear and 
the star-embroidered vestment that stands behind them; but 
even so we should not have discovered the type of the idol, 
for in another similar representation® she has the form of the 
Pheidian Parthenos, and the connexion between the dice- 
players at Sciros and Athena Sciras is unproved and unlikely 4. 

It has already been said in anticipation that the monu- 
ments give no sign whatever that Athena in Greek religion 
was ever identified or by kinship connected with the moon or 
the lights of heaven. The stars on the robe mean nothing at all, 
for we find them also on the robe of Creon in one vase-scene. 
The half-moon on the coins of Athens in no way reveals 
Athena as a moon-goddess, as has been shown already ; 
the crescent moon is a not uncommon shield-device, and is 


* Cf. the practice of smearing the Taf. 19. s. 29, 13; also Raoul-Rochetté, 
statue of Artemis Alpheionia with clay Mon. Indd. Taf. 56. 
from the Alphens. © On a vase published /Jahré. d. d. 
> Akad. Abhandl, 26.9. Cf. Etrus- Inst. 1892, 102. 
kische und Campanische Vasenbilder, 4 Vide p. 291, note 4 
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sometimes found on the shield of Pallas; where it appears on 
the aegis it need only be regarded as a charm to avert danger, 
for which purpose it was sometimes used *. 

Archaeological evidence has been found by Roscher to 
support his theory that Athena was the personification of 
the thunder-cloud, namely, in certain coin-types of Macedon, 
Athens, and Boeotia”, that show the goddess striding forward 
brandishing the lightning in her right hand. We can 
scarcely call this evidence, for these coins are all of the later 
period, and may all be influenced by the Macedonian coin- 
type, which represents Athena Alkis. But we do not know 
that this divinity was recognized as a thunder-goddess in 
Macedon ; on the coins of Pella she merely wields the spear‘; 
and the coins of Antigonus and Philip V that give her the 
thunderbolt need only allude to the common idea expressed 
in Homer and Pindar that ‘Athena sat nearest to the 
lightning,’ that is to Zeus, and might sometimes wield his 
weapon ; but it is only in later art and for the sake of variety 
that the thunderbolt takes the place of the spear in the hands 
of Athena Alkis or Promachus. 

Nor, lastly, in the monuments that deal with the Gorgon- 
myth is there any suggestion of the various physical forces 
or facts that Athena has been supposed to embody. The 
archacological evidence in support of the theory that Medusa 
personified the baneful side of Athena herself is even slighter 
than the literary. A bronze in Syracuse and a marble relief in 
Messina have been quoted representing an armed Medusa?: 
but if these works are rightly interpreted they prove the 


® Hesych. s.v. ceAnviss pudAaxrhpoy 
Gwep byxpeuara: Trois wmadlas. Vide O. 
Jahn, Ueber den Aberglauben des bosen 
Blicks bei den Alten, Berichte d. K. 
Sachs. Geselisch. d. Wiss. 1855, pp. 42, 
52. Wieseler’s discussion (Denkm. d. alt. 
Kunst, 2. p. 168) of this lunar symbolism 
applied to Athena is sceptical and sane. 

b Head, Ast. Num. p. 203, Fig. 146; 
on third-century coins of Athens, rit. 
Mus. Cat. Attica, Pl. 15. 2; on coins of 
Pyrrhus struck at Syracuse Pallas holds 


shield and spear but the thunderbolt is 
in the field, Brit. Mus. Cat. Thessaly, 
&c., Pl. 20. 12; on later coins of Boeotia 
we have a winged Athena Nike bran- 
dishing the thunderbolt, Bret. Mus. Cat. 
Centr. Greece, Pl. 6. 3; on certain 
coins of Phaselis she stands on a ship's 
prow bearing the aegis as a shield and 
wielding the thunderbolt, Miill.-Wies., 
Denkm. d. alt. Kunst, 2. 223. 

¢ Brit. Mus. Cat. Macedon, p. go. 

dP. 287. 
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caprice of the artist, but do not prove that he or any one 
else believed Athena was Medusa. Even the larger view 
taken by O. Miiller in his Hyperboretsche Studien of a double 
Athena, a malevolent and benevolent goddess, lacks sound 
archaeological support *. 

The monuments that represent the city-goddess and the 
goddess of war are by far the most important. We cannot 
keep the two ideas always distinct, for the goddess who 
guarded the city, in far the greater number of the monuments 
that may be supposed to represent Athena Polias, appears to 
be guarding it with the spear and the shield. 

But there is an important distinction of type that divides 
the representations of Polias into those of the seated divinity, 
in peaceful and tranquil pose that might symbolize the 
stability of the state, and those of Pallas erect and threatening 
with her weapons. 

We can conclude from Homer that the earliest idol of 
Athena in Troy, to which the Trojan women bring the peplos 
to lay on the knees, was seated on a throne; the scholiast 
was struck with this, and the comments of Strabo imply that 
the usual images of Athena Polias were standing; but he 
adds that the seated form occurred in Massilia, Phocaea, 
Rome, and many other places?#'*, Pausanias #!" tells us of 
a seated statue of Athena on the Acropolis, the work of 
Endoeus, and mentions also the shrine at Erythrae of Athena 


« In a paper published in the Zfh- 
emeris Archacologike, 1890 (pp. 1-6, 
liv. 1), another attempt has been made 
tu show a sort of duality in the cult of 
Athena and other divinities by Mylonas, 
who quotes the worship of Polias and 
Parthenos (?) in Athens, of Polias and 
Sthenias in Troezen, of Alea and Hippia 
in Tegea, the dvo dydApara ’AOnvas in 
Aegium of Achaca (Paus. 7. 23, 7), the 
twe temples of Athena at Thebes. But 
how do we know that there were just 
two cults and no more than two in 
Thebes and Tegea? We know there 
were more than two in Athens and 
Troezen. The monuments he quotes 


and the relief he publishes show no dis- 
tinction between the forms that might 
correspond to a real duality of concept : 
the cases where the figure of Athena 
appeared twice on the same monument 
or in the same temple may be explained 
sometimes by the artistic desire of 
symmetry, sometimes by the dramatic 
necessity of reproducing the same per- 
sonage in different parts of the same 
scene, sometimes by the simple fact that 
there happened to be two dedications 
of two images. Nearly every Greek 
divinity had many sides, but neither two 
nor three is a holy number in Greek 
religion. 
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Polias and in it the temple-image of the enthroned goddess 
holding a spindle in each of her hands, and wearing a ‘ polos’ 
or upright crown, a work which he attributes to the same 
sculptor. 

Long discussion has been spent on the question whether 
the ancient image of Athena Polias in her temple on the 
Acropolis of Athens, carved from olive-wood !*, was of the 
sitting or standing type. The latter view was strongly main- 
tained by Jahn, and held also by O. Miiller® and Prof. Curtius 
and later archaeologists; but Prof. Furtwangler, in his article 
on Athena in Roscher’s Lexicon *, pronounces for the former. 
There is little value in his argument that because Phocaea 
and Erythrae mythically and questionably traced their origin 
to Athens, therefore the type of their city-goddess, who was 
seated on her throne, was borrowed from the mother-city ; 
but there is more weight in his contention that the seated 
figures of terracotta and marble found on the Acropolis and 
in Attic tombs reproduce Athena Polias: and he considers 
that this form of a peaceful maternal goddess is most in 
keeping with the ancient Pelasgic cult. This may be so, 
although Arnobius declares that: the statues of Athena on 
the Acropoleis of her cities were always of virginal form !*°°, 
But even if there were no strong arguments against Prof. Furt- 
wangler's view, as there are, there is too scanty evidence for 
us to pronounce positively in its favour. There is no proved 
connexion between Athena Polias and the Attic burial ritual, 
although Gerhard on general grounds thinks that there ought 
to have been; we only hear of the eccentric and probably 
exceptional death-tax levied by Hippias, who enacted that for 
each dead citizen a small sum should be paid to the priestess 
of the city-goddess by way of compensation ®t". Again, 
the evidence from the Attic tombs is very slight indeed ; for 
some of the seated figures published by Gerhard4 are not 
demonstrably Athena at all, or are not known to have been 
interred. One of the most striking of these, discovered in an 

® De Antiquiss. Minerv. Poliad, simulacris. 


* Miiller, Ancient Art, § 96, 24; cf. § 96, 9. 
© P. 689. 4 Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 22. 
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Attic tomb *, is a small coloured terracotta representation of 
the goddess, seated and clad in ample drapery that conceals 
her arms, wearing a blue polos on her head, and an aegis 
painted blue upon a red mantle(Pl. XV.a). But if far more of 
these figures were in existence, and were known to have been 
buried with the dead, why must they be copies of the ancient 
temple-idol? We might believe them to be so, if this type of 
the seated divinity were most common among the ancient 
monuments of Athens, and if we urged, as we well might, the 
argument that the ancient form of the Polias idol would fix 
itself most tenaciously upon the imagination of the people, 
and would be most frequently reproduced. But the argument 
fails, for this type is far less usual among the various existing 
monuments than that of the erect and energetic goddess of 
war’, Besides the few terracottas which may be mentioned, 
there is the marble statue, often described and often published, 
found on the north side of the Acropolis, which belongs as 
regards style to the sixth century°® and might be the actual 
work of Endoeus, the image of Athena mentioned by Pau- 
sanias seated before the door of her own temple. But this is 
no cult-image. The only representation, so far as I am aware, 
in which the seated Athena is receiving sacrifice and worship 
is on a black-figured vase in Berlin, on which the goddess is 
seen on her throne wearing no aegis, and holding the helmet in 
her left hand and a cup in her right (Pl. XIV.b). This is an 
interesting type of the peaceful and beneficent divinity who, 
in her own city, can lay aside her helmet, but no one maintains 
that it is the image of Athena Polias: whether it could be 
supposed to reproduce in some measure the xoanon of Athena 
Nike, which was preserved in the shrine on the Acropolis, is a 
question that will be raised later. The seated idol, then, was 


* I cannot find a direct testimony as 
to its ‘provenance’; but Stackelberg 
tacitly vouches for it, Graber der Hel- 
lenen, Taf. 57. 

b Vide Jahrbuch d. deut. Inst, 1893, 
p. 142. 

° The two inscriptions containing the 
name of Endoeus belong to the latter 


part of the sixth century; M. Lechat 
finds reasons for assigning the seated 
Athena on the Acropolis to the period 
after the Persian invasion; but it is 
almost incredible that Pausanias should 
have connected a fifth-century sculptor 
with the mythic Daedalus. Rev. des Et. 
Gree. 1892, p. 386, and 1893, p. 23. 
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evidently in some vogue at Athens ; and if it were the general 
custom, which is far more than we can say, to inter an idol of 
Athena with the dead, this tranquil type would accord better 
with the peace of the grave than the armed, erect, and threat- 
ening figure, though this latter were the form and pose of the 
very temple-image of the most ancient city-worship. 

And that the actual form of Athena Polias was the erect 
and armed figure is proved by cumulative evidence both from 
literature and monuments. We can draw a very probable 
conclusion from the words of Athenagoras, who contrasts the 
seated figure of Athena, carved by Endoeus at Athens, with 
the ancient city-idol of olive-wood ; there is no sense in the 
words unless they express a contrast between a seated and an 
erect Athena‘, the latter being the ancient xoanon '71>. There 
are also certain passages in the Greek dramatists which Jahn 
has collected, and which point clearly to the same conclusion. 
Two of the most striking are in the Electra of Euripides and 
the Birds of Aristophanes '7%¢. In the former Orestes, after 
his mother’s murder, is bidden to go to Athens to the sacred 
image of Pallas Athene, and clasp it in his arms—‘for she will 
keep back the Furies ...that they touch thee not, and will 
hold above thy head the round shield with the Gorgon’s face.’ 
The poet must be supposed to be speaking of the chief and 
most sacred Speras of Athena, most familiar to all his audience ; 
the image of Athena Polias, who could hold her shield over 
Orestes’ head if she were erect with her shield raised on her 
left arm, but not if she were seated in peaceful attitude. Still 
more convincing is the passage in Aristophanes. The bird- 
city of the Clouds is complete, and they want a goddess to 
guard it (IloAtodyos) : ‘for whom shall we card the wool of the 
peplos?’ asks Epops. ‘Why not allow Athena Polias her 
usual right? But how could a city be well-governed, when 
the goddess, being a woman, stands in full armour, &c.?’ 

How these words could have been written, unless the 
statue of Athena Polias at Athens were erect and armed, is 
hard to understand: for Dr. Furtwangler’s explanation that 


* Athenagoras seems to attribute both some corruption in the words, the force 
to Endoeus: granting there may be of the whole passage is not invalidated. 
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the Attic poets were always thinking of Homer's energetic 
Pallas Athena, never of their own city-idol, seems very 
unnatural. The whole point of Aristophanes’ joke is lost, 
unless the goddess ‘standing in her panoply’ is the very 
Athena Polias of the temple on the Acropolis. 

The sacred temple-image of Athens was fabled to have 
fallen from heaven }224, like the Trojan Palladium ; and it was 
probably easier, even for the naive imagination of early men, 
to conceive of a stiff log-like idol descending thence than of 
a seated divinity shot from the sky, throne and all. We may 
note also that in Alciphron Athena Poliuchos is addressed as 
ITIpdépzaxos ; the prayer would be naturally to Athena Polias, who 
is elsewhere called Poliuchos, and she could not well be styled 
Promachus unless she were erect and in warlike attitude '** ¢. 

Also there is forcible evidence supplied by actual monu- 
ments of cults. A black-figured cylix in the British Museum, 
of very archaic style (Pl. XV.b), has been published by 
Mr. Cecil Smith *, which contains a representation that he has 
interpreted as a bridal procession bringing a bull as an offer- 
ing to Athena Polias on the zaporeAcia yyépa, the day of the 
preliminary marriage-rites. The interest taken by the goddess 
of the state in the marriages of her people has been already 
noticed ; and there can be no doubt of the name and character 
of the divinity who stands behind her altar, receiving her wor- 
shippers in warlike pose with uplifted spear and shield. If 
the vase-painter’s imagination had not been dominated by the 
form of the idol in the city-temple of the goddess to whom the 
sacrifice was due, it is inconceivable that he should have chosen 
a type so much out of accord with the peacefulness of the 
ceremony. Behind her the olive and her serpent are sketched, 
and her temple is indicated by a single Doric column; all 
these symbols placing beyond a doubt the reference of the 
rite to Athena Polias. | 

Another representation, easier to interpret and pointing to 


® Hellenic Journal, 1, p. 202, Pl. 7. that does not appear quite so probable; 
Dr. Murray (Classical Review, 1887, but in any case we have a sacrifice to 
p- 315) explains it as a sacrifice after the goddess of the city. 
a dithyrambic contest, an explanation 
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the same conclusion, is found on a black-figured amphora of 
the Berlin Museum’, that shows worshippers bringing a cow 
to an altar, behind which stands the shielded goddess with the 
spear uplifted in her right hand (PL XV.c). The altar is the 
large altar that stood before the Erechtheum, out of which 
Athena Polias must be supposed to have come to receive her 
sacrifice. 

A third sacrificial scene appears on a relief in the Acropolis 
Museum. A group of worshippers are bringing a sow as 
an offering to the goddess, whose form is certainly different 
from that seen in the two monuments last mentioned; for 
there is nothing warlike in her attitude or attributes, except 
for the helmet on her head. What concerns the present ques- 
tion is the erect pose of the figure, by which the sculptor was 
able to convey a casual allusion to the type of Athena Polias. 
We may believe that the sow, an animal very rarely used in 
the ritual of Athena, is offered to her here because of her asso- 
ciation in certain rites and festivals with the goddesses of 
earth; and this votive slab may have been connected in some 
way with the Arrhephoria. 

We have then direct evidence from Attic monuments that 
the type of the erect and warlike Athena appears in cult- 
scenes that are most naturally connected with the worship of 
Athena Polias: and we have no such evidence as yet forth- 
coming as regards the goddess seated on her throne. Also 
the former type was far more in vogue than the latter in Athens, 
appearing on the very large group of Panathenaic vases, and 
also on Attic coins, and reproduced in some votive bronze 
figures found on the Acropolis, and on marble reliefs*. And, 
finally, there is much reason for Jahn’s view that the Dresden 
Pallas, an important monument of this type, is a copy of the 
idol on the Acropolis ; for alone among statues of Athena this 
is wrought with the embroidered peplos, in the small squares 
of which are scenes from the battle of the gods and giants, the 


® The vase has been well described © Vide Mythology and Monuments of 
by Miss Harrison in Alythology and Ancient Athens, p. 459, Figs. §5 and 56; 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 457. Curtius, Arch. Zeit. 1882, Taf. 8. 

b Jb. Fig. 76, p. 519. 
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myth which we know was woven on the actual peplos that the 
maidens wrought each year for the State-goddess. 

These are reasons then for believing that this was the form 
of the ancient idol in the oldest temple of Athena, which, 
according to Herodotus, was burnt by the Persians: and there 
is no evidence that before this, or by the side of this, there 
existed in the same temple the cult-figure of the seated 
divinity of more peaceful and maternal form. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the Polias-image should have borne so near a 
resemblance to the ordinary Palladium ; for this latter was 
also in many places an image of the city-goddess, and in the 
Cyclic legend the sacred idol which Diomed and Odysseus 
bore away was the ‘ luck’ of the state. 

Looking at the other Greek states, in which we can gather 
from numismatic and other evidence that the worship of 
Athena Polias existed, we find the type very wide spread of 
the armed goddess, striding forward or standing erect and 
threatening. 

Pausanias gives us some account of the statue of the Athena 
‘of the brazen house’ at Sparta, carved by Gitiadas **": and 
he speaks of certain mythic scenes wrought in relief ‘upon the 
bronze. Looking merely at the text, we might be in doubt 
whether these were carved upon the bronze-plated walls of the 
temple or upon the surface of the statue itself. But a Lace- 
daemonian bronze coin of the period of Gallienus shows us the 
figure of the goddess armed with uplifted spear and shield, 
and clad strangely in a chiton of which the lower half is 
divided by horizontal parallel bands, and on which small 
figures are indicated in relief (Coin Pl. A 23). As Professor 
Gardner rightly observes *, this unique coin-device is explained 
by the text of Pausanias and helps to explain it. The city- 
goddess of Sparta then was armed and warlike, and of the 
type of the ancient Palladia. | 

It is probable that the cult-statue of Athena Itonia of 
Thessaly, whose name was the war-cry of the Aleuadae, and 
whose worship fostered the political union of Boeotia, was the 
figure of the fighting Pallas, for we find this stamped on many 

® Num. Com. Paus. p. §8, N. 13. 
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Thessalian coins (Coin Pl. A 24). Ona coin of Melos, and on 
a marble relief found in that island *, we see the armed goddess 
in the usual pose of the Palladion, but resembling the idol of 
the Ephesian Artemis in the Herme-shape of the lower part 
of the body. And the coinage of Pella, which has been men- 
tioned above, presents us with the form of Athena Alkis— 
striding forward with spear and shield—as she appears also on 
the coins of Himera, Camarina, and Mesembria». Occasion- 
ally, as we have seen, the thunderbolt takes the place of the 
spear in her hand without much change in the pose or probably 
in the idea. 

We find at times a more peaceful pose or more peaceful 
attributes chosen for the city-goddess, although in the earlier 
monuments her warlike character is most marked. The idol 
of New Ilium, according to the description of Apollodorus “3 >, 
held the spindle in one hand, while otherwise it preserved the 
forms of the older Palladia: and his account accords with the 
device of a later coin of this city on which Pallas appears with 
the ziAos or soft Phrygian cap on her head, with the spear 
held in her right hand on a level with her shoulder and with 
the spindle in her left °. | 

At Priene, where we hear of a temple dedicated to Athena 
Polias by Alexander ** !, the image carved for the worship 
probably presented her in peaceful attitude; for a coin of 
the city of the imperial period, bearing the figure of Athena 
standing with her serpent coiled before her, shows us probably 
the type of the temple statue’. The chryselephantine 
masterpiece of Pheidias, the Athena Parthenos, which will 
be afterwards described, may well have given vogue to the 
more peaceful type of the Athena Polias; but, so far as the 
evidence can decide, the militant must still be regarded as the 
dominant type of the city-goddess, even in the later period. 

A very kindred conception, but differently expressed in 
art, was that of Athena Nike. In considering the monuments 
to which this name can be given, we can put aside the 

* Vide Jahn, op. cit., Taf. 3. 7 and 8. ¢ Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl, 24. 12. 


> Brit. Afus. Cat. Sicily, pp. 81, 4 Head, Hist. Num. p. 508. 
205 ; #6. Thrace, p. 133. 
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ingenious suggestion of Jahn*, that the trophy may be 
sometimes regarded as her §Spéras or rude image; for none 
of his proofs suffice for the theory”, and we have noticed 
reasons for interpreting the trophy always as the d&yaApa of 
Zeus. Nike, the personification of Victory, was in all pro- 
bability an emanation from Athena herself, but in the monu- 
ments must be distinguished from her; nor is it difficult to ‘ 
distinguish them, for the goddess who personifies the abstrac- 
tion is usually winged, wears none of Athena’s attributes, and 
can be recognized generally by her action: she is pouring 
a libation to a warrior or a god, or is crowning the successful 
athlete, or decking the trophy, or leading animals to the 
sacrifice as a thank-offering for a triumph won. But it ts 
more difficult to say by what marks we can recognize 
Athena Nike, the goddess revered by that name in actual 
cult in Megara, in Aegina, and on the Acropolis of Athens. 
We may, of course, say that the large group of representations 
of the goddess bearing the Victory in her hands, the great 
Pheidian statue of the Parthenon for instance, and its near 
or remote descendants present us with the idea of the vic- 
torious goddess. Yet none of these are actual cult-types of 
Athena Nike. But we have no reason to doubt® that the 
statue described by Harpocration of the goddess ‘ holding the 
pomegranate in her right hand and the helmet in her left,’ is 
the xoanon for which the chapel, called in later times the temple 
of Nike Apteros, was built on the top of the southern wall of - 
the Propylaea at Athens. It is usual to explain the pome- 
granate in this case as the emblem of fertility, as Athena was 
revered at Athens as the giver of the kindly fruits of the 
earth; and this explanation is more natural on the whole 
than Botticher’s, who sees here, as always, an allusion in the 
pomegranate to bloodshed and death; for surely the goddess 
who has laid aside her helmet is more properly to be regarded 

® De Minero. Simulac. pp. 23-24. bearing a trophy and the inscription 

b The slight resemblance that the ‘A@nvas manpdpov, may show that in 
wooden post with the helmet, shield, this case the trophy was a thank-offer- 
and spear upon it bears to the Palla- ing to Athena, not that it was regarded 
dion is accidental. The coin of Per- as her image. 
gamon, published by Jahn (24. 3. 4), ¢ Vide p. 313. 
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as the peaceful dispenser of blessings. An unpublished black- 
figured vase, mentioned by Prof. Furtwangler*, has upon it 
the seated figure of the goddess holding the pomegranate but 
wearing the helmet ; and another, published by Gerhard and 
Jahn , contains the scene of a sacrifice brought to Athena, 
who is seated and holding the cup in one hand and the helmet 
in the other. That any of these are reproductions of the 
statue in the shrine of Wingless Victory or Athena Nike, 
is somewhat improbable; not because they must be earlier 
than this°*, but because the latter was probably a standing 
figure; since the statue of Athena Nike at Olympia by 
Calamis was of the same type, and we may conclude from 
the context in Pausanias, who mentions it, that the latter 
work represented the goddess erect °°°. Besides, a seated 
Nike is a most unusual type, and the figure of Athena Nike 
must in some way have resembled the standard form of Nike, 
else it is hard to see why men should have forgotten that it 
was the goddess herself, and have believed that it was the 
personification, and have commented on the winglessness. 
This, then, is the one well-attested representation of Athena 
Nike belonging to a public cult; and the question is what 
criteria it gives us to judge whether the name may be applied 
to other monuments that have survived. In no later work 
is Athena found bearing the symbol of the pomegranate ; 
and it is doubtful whether the figure of the bare-headed 
Athena is always to be interpreted as Athena Nike* But 
where the helmet is held out in her hand there may be reason 


* Roscher, Lexicon, p. 689. 

b Auserlesene Vasenbilder, 242, 1-2; 
De Antiquiss. Minerv. Simulacr. 1. 1. 

¢ The term {davoy which is applied 
to it raises the suspicion that it was an 
archaic wooden idol, but this term is 
also applied to the great chryselephan- 
tine works of Pheidias, which con- 
tained a kernel of wood. The motive 
of the work seems too elaborate for us 
to be able to impute to it a very remote 
antiquity; although it may well be 
older than the actual temple, as the 
chronological difficulty would be serious, 


if it were carved simultaneously with 
the construction of the temple, and if 
we accept the story that a statue at 
Olympia was wrought in imitation of 
this by Calamis, a sculptor whose 
‘floruit’ belongs to an earlier period. 

d For instance, the bare - headed 
Athena on the Olympian Metope need 
have no special name given her; this 
is simply a natural type of the goddess 
in a peaceful situation, and appears 
also on vases of the earlier part of the 
fifth century: vide Furtwangler, A/esster- 
werke, p. 14 (Engl. ed.), note 5. 
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for naming the figure as the xoanon described by Harpocration 
was named; and we may recognize an Athena-Nike on the 
beautiful relief of Pentelic marble in Lansdowne House, of 
which an illustration is here given (Pl. XVI). The figure has 
the measured stateliness of a temple-statue, the Doric chiton 
falling down into columnar folds after the manner of the 
austere religious sculpture of the fifth century. The owl and 
the olive seem to show the Attic origin of the work. The 
surface of the body is wonderfully warm, and the details of the 
flesh and the drapery are very carefully wrought. The cheeks 
are still broad, as in the fifth-century type of head, but are 
beginning to be rounded. The relief belongs to the earlier part 
of the fourth century, when the tradition of the older religious 
art was still strong, but when the features and form ard drapery 
were beginning to be more softly and lightly rendered. The 
representation gives a profound expression of victorious peace. 

It may be that Athena Nike was sometimes characterized 
by the absence of helmet and aegis; a very beautiful 
relief* of Pheidian style and noble expression, now in 
the Acropolis Museum, shows us the fragments of three 
figures, a naked ephebos standing before a winged Nike, 
who raises her left hand to crown his head and rests her 
right arm round the neck of another goddess, who in such 
a group can scarcely be other than Athena though she lacks 
all the usual attributes; the Nike who is here almost one 
with her would probably give her own name to this Athena, 
and explain her peaceful garb. 

An entirely different but scarcely less certain representa- 
tion of Athena Nike is seen on the Boeotian coins mentioned 
above with the type of the winged goddess wielding the light- 
ning, and on an Attic drachm, probably of the earlier part of 
the fourth century°, that shows us the winged goddess wearing 
the helmet and carrying the Palladium. The goddess cannot 
be merely Nike, for representations of Victory, the mere 
personification, bear none of the arms or other attributes of 


® Harrison and Verrall, Mythol. and  p. 136. Cf. Miiller-Wieseler, Denkns. 
Mon, Anc. Ath. p. 367. ad, A. K. 2. 220. 
b Num. Comm. Paus. Pl, AA, 24. 
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Pallas. And this rare type of the winged Athena was already 
known in the archaic period, for it is found on the treasury 
of the Siphnians at Delphi*. We can only account for the 
wings by supposing that she borrowed them from Nike. 

Of the other political conceptions that attached to Athena 
and were recorded in the literature, only a few can be illus- 
trated from surviving monuments. We might interpret 
a figure on the coins of Alexandria (Coin Pl. B 25) as that of 
Athena ’Apxnyéris, the leader of colonies, because she carries 
an owl in her hand and this is the motive which, according to 
the scholiast of Aristophanes, was appropriated to the goddess 
bearing this title *°'. But as Wieseler has pointed out, the 
description of the scholiast is too slight to help us to discover 
this cult-type with certainty. It is most natural that Athena 
should bear the owl ; and there are many such representations 
of her on Athenian coins, and among them we are not able to 
decide which of them, if any, is the special type of Athena 
"Apxnyéris. It may be that one in which she holds the corn- 
stalks in her other hand, or that in which she grasps the spear ; 
for both symbols would be appropriate to the goddess who 
planted the colony in the new land. 

The commerce of the state was protected by Athena under 
the name of =raOyuia’®, and on coins of Alexandria we find the 
goddess wearing helmet, aegis, and chiton, and holding the 
scales of ‘right measure,’ and the cornucopia‘. 

It is an interesting question whether we have any character- 
istic representations surviving of Athena ’Ayopaia, the goddess 
who presided in the market-place over the assembly and 
council of the people. One such monument is elaborately 
described by the Byzantine historian, Niketas Chthoniata }*4, 
a bronze statue of Athena thirty feet in height, that stood in 
the forum of Constantine at Byzantium. She was clad in a 
long and elaborately folded chiton, and wore aegis and helmet. 
Her long neck was bare, and produced, according to the 
historian, an ‘ overpowering impression of voluptuous delight’ 


* Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 190. discussed with negative result. 
>’ Miiller-Wieseler, D. d. A. A. 2. © Brit. Avus. Cat. Alexandria, P\. 4, 
219%, where the whole question is 643. 
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(4paxov els ndovnv Saya Hv); the lips were half open, as if her 
soft voice was passing through them, her eyes were languish- 
ing, her hair was luxuriantly arranged, and her left hand was 
pressed against her body and gathering together some of the 
folds of her garment, while her head was inclined in the same 
direction as her outstretched right hand was pointing. In 
spite of the vague verbiage of this account, we have no reason 
to doubt its accuracy. A clear type is presented to us of an 
Athena ’Ayopata, full of the incongruous and excessive senti- 
ment of the later Alexandrine period*. Now, the leading 
traits of this type, the one hand outstretched and the other 
pressed against the folds of the robe, the sidewards turn of the 
head, the parted lips, and the expression of Janguishment, are 
found together in one surviving work, the Athena ‘ Mediatrix,’ 
in the Louvre ,a work of early Graeco-Roman period, but 
probably derived from an Alexandrine original (Pl. XVII). 
The statue in many essential respects strikingly agrees with 
that described by Niketas, only that here it is the left hand 
that is stretched out and the right is pressed against the side ; 
but its general character and sentiment are the same, and the 
reasons are strong for calling this also an Athena ’Ayopaia. 
And the small bronze statuette published by Miiller® is of 
the same type on the whole, and may claim the same title. 
The type of the Athena of the law-courts was certainly in 
one case at least that of Pallas in the traditional fighting pose, 
for one of the law-courts at Athens, as we have seen, took its 
name from the Palladium. But for monumental illustration 
of this function of the goddess we must go to the representa- 
tions of Orestes trial, of which the most important is perhaps 
the beautiful Corsini cup’. Among the figures wrought in 
relief upon it, Athena is recognized by her helmet, though she 
wears no aegis, and by her action. She stands over the urn 
® The pose and expression make Clarac, Afusée de Sculpture, Pl. 320, 


strongly against the identification, to 871; Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. d. A. 
which Mr. Stuart Jones inclines, of this Asumst, 2, Pl. 20, 217. 


work with the Pheidian ‘ Promachus’ ° /6, no. 307. 
(vide Ancient Writers on Greek Sculp- 4 Baumeister, Denkmaler des Class. 
ture, p. 78). Alterth. p. 1119. 


b Frohner, Sculpture Antique, 121. ; 
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dropping into it the casting-vote. The cup is generally 
regarded as a copy of one of the two that bore the same 
scene carved by Zopyrus in the time of Pompey; but there 
is much in the style and forms of the figures that suggests an 
earlier period than this. 

Of Athena, who protected the union of the clan or family, 
Athena Apaturia or Kurotrophos, we have no certain monu- 
ment. The vase-representations, showing the goddess re- 
ceiving the infant Erichthonios, may convey an allusion to this 
function of hers; and the statue in the Berlin Museum of 
Athena bearing the child in her aegis, may be intended to 
express the same idea. But these are merely mythological 
representations *. 

She appears more frequently in the monuments as the 
goddess of the arts, both of war and of peace. Athena 
Hippia, who taught the use of the chariot, was worshipped at 
Colonus, and though we cannot safely apply this cult-title to 
every representation in which she appears driving the chariot, 
we may attach it to the figure of the goddess on the silver 
cup and on the Attic coin published by Miiller®,and on the 
Athenian relief published by Schone’. As the last-named 
monument was found on the Acropolis, and represents her in 
solemn pose erect in her car, we may suppose that it does not 
refer to any myth, but is a monument of the cult. 

The goddess of the peaceful arts was worshipped, if not 
at Athens yet at Sparta and Olympia, under the title 
of ‘Ergane’; the spindle in the hands of Athena Polias 
at Erythrae and at Ilium alluded to this function. But 
we have no existing representations that can with security 
be connected with the actual cult. The representation 
on the gem, published by Miiller*, of Athena riding on 


* Miill.-Wies., D. d. A. .K. 2.236. It form holding in her aegis the sacred 


is impossible to interpret the Berlin 
statue as Athena @parpia holding a 
new-born Athenian child, for it is 
evidently derived from the same source 
as the statue found in Crete, and not 
long ago acquired by the Louvre, which 
represents an Athena of almost identical 


chest from which the serpent Erichtho- 
nios emerges. fom. Grecques, 1895, 
pl. 12. 

b Op. cit 2. 240, 240°. 

© Griechische Reliefs, No. 136. 

4 D.d. A. Kunst, 2, 225. 
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the ram, has been supposed to allude to her interest in wool- 
work and the arts of the loom, but it more probably has 
a sacrificial reference. The statue in Florence * of an Athena 
standing with something rolled round her right arm, which 
has been taken for a snake but may be a skein of wool, is 
a work of doubtful interpretation. We have more than one 
representation of the goddess assisting at the fabrication of 
the ship”, but we cannot say that such scenes alluded inten- 
tionally to the cult or the name of Ergane. The potter who 
brings a thank-offering for success in his art, on a fifth-century 
vase of Athens, is making offering to an Athena whose form 
is that of the Pheidian Parthenos‘*; but had there been at 
Athens any cult-type or accepted representation of Athena 
’"Epyavn, the goddess of the crafts, we should have expected 
to find it here. We have an allusion to the patroness of the 
potter’s skill on a rude vase in the Berlin Museum 4, showing 
Athena standing by a potter’s oven; also perhaps to her 
interest in the lampadephoria, the ritual of fire consecrated 
to the three divinities who taught and fostered the arts of life, 
in a gem which contains the figures of Athena standing and 
Hephaestus seated under a tree*, both gazing earnestly at 
some spectacle (Pl. XVIII. b). Once the goddess herself 
appears as a potter, on a Berlin vase that represents her 
forming the clay model of a horse, possibly with some allusion 
to the work of Epeios, who constructed the wooden horse for 
the capture of Troy with the aid of her teaching. 

The most interesting monument showing the popular 
conception of the creative power of Athena is the beautiful 
and well-known cylix in the British Museum, on which 
Pandora appears as a scarcely animate figure between 
Athena and Hephaestus, while the goddess is adding the last 
touch to complete her dangerous beauty‘; and the idea 


* Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. 37. 4. 4 Beschreibung der Vasensammil. 801. 
b E.g. Miiller-Wieseler, D. ad. A. A. ¢ Miiller-Wieseler, D. d..A.K.2. 235: 
2. 238. this is Wieseler’s probable interpretation. 


© Published and described by Miss £ Published in Harrison and Verrall, 
Harrison, Afythol. and Mon. Anc. Ath. Mythol, and Mon. Anc. Ath. p. 450, 
p: 461, Fig. 58. Fig. 50. 
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expressed in this is also illustrated by a sarcophagus-relief in 
the Capitoline Museum, on which Athena is presented insert- 
ing the soul in the form of a butterfly into a small human 
body that Prometheus is fashioning®. Lastly, the association 
of Athena with the art of the flute, which appears in Boeotian 
myth and cult, is illustrated by a series of monuments °; 
which, however, mainly refer to the myth of the goddess and 
Marsyas, who took up the flutes that she threw away and the 
curse with them; and in none of them has her figure any 
religious significance. 

We cannot then derive any type of Athena Ergane from the 
group of monuments just examined, or find in them any clear 
reference to the particular cult. And as regards the statue 
called Athena Musica |, attributed by Pliny to Demetrius, it 
is difficult to speak positively as to its type, and it would 
be useless to search for any copy of it among existing 
monuments. 

On the other hand, the cult of Athena Hygieia has left us 
two undoubted monuments. The first is the statue ° in the 
Central Museum of Athens, found at Hieron near Epidauros, 
upon the basis of which is the inscription mentioned in the 
former chapter. The goddess wears the helmet, and bears her 
shield on her left arm and her aegis on her breast ; her right 
arm is stretched out in front of her, and she is moving rapidly 
to the right while turning her head back. It is the type of 
Athena charging in front of the battle, and wholly inappro- 
priate to the goddess of health ; and we must suppose that the 
sculptor has chosen the first traditional representation of her 
that occurred to him, and he gives us no clue for discovering 
the type of Athena Hygieia among other existing works. 
Nor can we derive from the second monument? any special 
characteristic of the type; this is one of the ex-voto reliefs 


* Baumeister, Denkm. des Class. vase published in the Annals dell’ Instit. 
Alterth,. Fig. 1568. 1879, Tav. d’Agg. D. 

b Miiller-Wieseler, D. d. A. K. 2. ¢ Published in A/7rtt. d. deutsch. Inst. 
239%, and Overbeck, Geschichte der 1886, p. 314; and Harrison and Verrall, 
Griechischen Plastsk,1. Fig.50: cf. vase op. cit. p. 392, Fig. 23. 
in Berlin, Beschreshbung der Vasensamm- 4 Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1877, p. 164, 
lung im Antiquarium, 2418; and the no. 34. 
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found in the Asclepieion on the Acropolis, on which we see 
her by the side of Asclepios, and therefore we must name her 
Athena Hygieia; but she is armed in the usual way with 
helmet, aegis, and shield, on which her left hand rests; and 
there is nothing here appropriate to the idea of the worship. 
A statue* of Hygieia in the Belvidere of the Vatican has 
been wrongly restored with a head that probably belonged 
to a statue of Athena the health-goddess (Pl. XIX). The 
severity of the outline of the face, the arrangement of the hair 
in a long straight mass behind, the thoughtful expression, 
indicate an Athena; but instead of her helmet she wears 
a stephane with a gorgon’s head worked in relief in the centre, 
and two serpents symmetrically carved in horizontal position 
on each side of it, and we may most naturally regard these 
latter as symbols borrowed from Hygieia for this type of 
Athena, for they are found arranged in the same way on the 
stephane of an undoubted Hygieia formerly in the Villa 
Ludovisi®. The style of the Vatican head does not seem 
to be markedly Attic ; we see rather the severer and more 
maidenly type of Athena’s head with sharper lines and less 
rounded surfaces, that originated probably in the Peloponnese 
but penetrated also into Athens some time after the Pheidian 
period. We have no clue for testing the suggestion that the 
Vatican head is copied from the original statue carved in the 
time of Pericles by Pyrrhos. But the work is of great interest 
because it is the only monument in which the forms and 
expression proper to one ideal of Athena are combined with 
symbols of Hygieia, so that the double name is justified. 
Another though very inferior representation of the same 
divinity, that seems to be trustworthy, is found on a gem 
published by Miiller*’, that shows the goddess wearing the 
helmet and holding a spear and in the same hand the serpent 
that Hygieia usually holds, and standing before the seated Zeus 
(Pl. XVIII. c); the same figure appears among the types of 
Etruscan art *. We may also give the name of Athena Hygieia 

® Mon. dell Inst. 9.49; Annals, 1873, © Miiller-Wieseler, D. d. A. A. 2. no. 


P: 5- 226°. 
> Vide Helbig, FxArer, 870. 4 Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl, Taf. 34. 4. 
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to the representation of the goddess that appears in relief on a 
candelabra of the Vatican*; her helmet with its sphinx and 
Pegasoi recalls that of the Pheidian Parthenos, and she is hold- 
ing a cup for her serpent to drink from after the usual manner 
of Hygieia. The conjecture of Loeschke that we have here a 
copy of the Athena Hygieia of Pyrrhus is not wholly ground- 
less. The work of this sculptor might naturally have pre- 
served in certain details a reminiscence of the Parthenos, and 
it is not easy to say how he could have expressed the idea that 
he wished to embody otherwise than by associating Athena 
with the snake, the symbol of the divinities of health. The 
religious character of the Vatican relief has been pointed out 
by Wolters’. 

But we may conclude from the paucity of the monu- 
ments that the statues of this cult of Athena were com- 
paratively rare, and the discovery of the numerous ex-voto 
reliefs in the Asclepieion may incline us to believe that the 
goddess who personified health, the daughter of Asclepios, 
took the place at Athens of Athena Hygieia. 

The monuments of Athena to which some definite cult- 
name may with certainty be attached are found to be few in 
number; but the record both of the literature and art is 
enough to prove her high importance for the national cult, 
especially at Athens, where her worship was linked most 
closely with the hopes and sorrows of the people, their 
fortunes and public life. The Attic monuments are most 
expressive of this, and it may be well to put together here 
by way of conclusion a few that illustrate some'‘of the ideas 
already examined, and especially the character of Athena 
Polias and Boulaia. The Parthenon frieze-reliefs, though 
they do not belong to the group of cult-monuments, still 
afford the most striking monumental illustration of the most 
imposing ceremony of the state-religion in honour of the city- 
goddess. There can be no reasonable doubt but that the 


® Helbig, Fuhrer, 210-211; Hauser, > Bausteine, 2124-2129; he also notes 
Die Neu-Attischen Reliefs, p. 63, nos. that many of the figures including that 
92-93, pp. 151-154, 169; published in of Pallas stand ona separate basis, like 
Pistolesi, // Vaticano descritto, 5. 28. separate statues. 
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subject represented is the Panathenaic procession treated 
with a due observance of certain artistic laws. The corre- 
spondence of certain scenes on the frieze with the written 
record concerning the details of the ceremony is, as Overbeck 
and others have pointed out®, sufficiently conclusive. We 
find the sacrificial animals offered by the state and by the 
allies, the scaphephori and the carriers of the water-pots, 
the chariots with their armed apobatae (perhaps the most 
peculiar feature in the whole ritual), and possibly the ‘thallo- 
phori’ or the band of elderly men bearing branches; and 
although the representation is undoubtedly incomplete, we 
cannot prove that anything essential is omitted. To say this, 
however, implies the conviction that the group which forms 
part of the centre of the whole frieze clearly alludes to the 
bringing of the peplos, the leading motive of the whole 
service. It would be out of place here to discuss the many 
divergent opinions that have been expressed concerning this 
vexed question. It may be sufficient to state the chief reasons 
of my own conviction, which are two: in the first place, it 
appears incredible that Pheidias, in a representation which 
we are compelled for many reasons to interpret as the Pan- 
athenaic procession, should have omitted the chief feature of 
that procession : secondly, it is inconceivable that the greatest 
sculptor of the city should have placed in the centre of his 
frieze next to Athena herself the figures of a priest and a 
boy, holding between them a garment or piece of drapery 
which is too large for human wearing and perfectly agrees 
with our conception of the sacred peplos, and which would 
inevitably be taken for the peplos by the average spectator, 
but was intended by the sculptor to be something quite 
different. The belief that it is the peplos gives a deeper 
national significance to the whole scene ®. 

Turning to other Attic monuments illustrative of the part 
played by Athena in the public life, we may select as perhaps 


® Gesch. Griech. Plast. 1893, p. 438. | wangler, whose arguments against Miss 

> The most recent discussion of the Harrison’s theory that the object in 
question is an article in the Classical question is a o7pmpyy appear to me 
Review (1895, p. 268), by Dr. Furt- convincing. 
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the most interesting of all the reliefs found on the Acropolis, 
and certainly the most mysterious, that one which was dis- 
covered on the south of the Parthenon in 1888, and is now in 
the Acropolis Museum. A slab about half a metre in height 
contains the figure of Athena wearing helmet and Doric diplois 
in a strangely pathetic pose, and with an expression of melan- 
choly in her face (Pl. XX). She stands by a small column 
leaning on her spear, her head drooping, and her right hand 
resting on her hip. The drapery is arranged in rigid columnar 
folds and shows a slight touch of archaism, of which there is 
also a faint trace in the eye and the contour of cheek and 
chin. Such indications lead us to assign the monument to 
the middle of the fifth century or slightly earlier, and though 
such expression of pathos is very rare in the art of this age, 
yet other instances of this are found*. What is unique and 
unparalleled is that a work of this austere period should 
represent the sorrow of a divinity, and that divinity the 
conquering Athena. This can be no ordinary grave-relief: 
she cannot here be mourning over some single citizen. The 
belief forces itself upon one that some great national disaster 
is here commemorated, such as the battle of Tanagra or the 
fall of the Athenian citizens in Egypt; and that Athena is 
mourning over those whose names may have been written on 
the lower part of the slab now lost. The relief and the inscrip- 
tion with the names may have been dedicated on the Acropolis 
as a testimony of the public grief in accordance with a vote 
of the people. 

We have also a series of historic reliefs that refer to alliances 
or political relations between Athens and other states; most 
of these are of the fourth century and filled the upper part 
of the stone upon which the inscription of the decree was 
written. The Athenian state is represented by Athena, 
in whose form we can usually trace the influence of the 
Pheidian masterpiece, the other city by the male or female 


* M. Cavvadias, Deltion Archaeol. ponnesian war (Journal of Hellenic 
1888, p. 103, assigns it to the period Studies, 1889, p. 267). The earlier 
immediately before Pheidias; Mr. E. date appears to me after examination of 
Gardner to the later years of the Pelo- the original far the more probable, 
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figure that personifies it or by its tutelary divinity or hero. 
The most interesting and beautiful of this series is perhaps 
a relief that adorns an inscription * dedicated on the Acropolis 
in the year 403-402 B.C. (Pl. XXI. b), and expresses the grati- 
tude of Athens in her last distress to those of the Samians 
who remained faithful to the Athenian democracy. Athena 
clad ina low-girt Doric chiton and mantle, and equipped with 
Attic helmet, aegis, spear, and shield, stands on the right, grasp- 
ing the hand of a stately female figure, who also wears chiton 
and mantle and holds a sceptre upright in her left hand. She 
wears the stephane above her forehead, but is more probably 
a personification of Samos than Hera the tutelary goddess of 
the island. The history of Athens in the first half of the 
fourth century is also illustrated by similar reliefs ; for instance 
the alliance of Athens with Corcyra about 375 B.C., by a repre- 
sentation > of Athena and a male figure personifying the demos 
of that island (Pl. XVIII. a); her alliance with the Arcadians 
and Eleans° in 362, by a relief on which she stands by Zeus and 
a maidenly figure who probably personifies the Peloponnese. 
On a monument of the same kind? published by Schéne, 
we see her extending her hand to a goddess of lesser stature, 
wearing a calathos, whose name Tlap@évos, ‘the maiden,’ is 
inscribed above her, and the inscription refers to a treaty 
between Athens and Neapolis, the Thracian coast-city, or 
the city in Pallene, where the worship of ‘the Maiden’ must 
have prevailed (Pl. XXI. a). A decree offering hospitality, 
mpo€evia, to another city is commemorated by such a repre- 
sentation as that which Schone ® has published of Athena in 
an attitude and form immediately derived from the Pheidian 
Parthenos, standing before a male figure who is half-clad in 
a himation and leaning on a staff, and who personifies the 
Demos of the friendly state. 

A few of these reliefs allude to her close connexion 
with the Boulé at Athens, and her title BovAala as the 


® Sketched in Delt. Archaeol. 1888, © Arch. Zeit. 1877, Taf. 15. 1, 2. 
p- 124; for inscription vide 7d. 1889, 4 Schone, Griechische Reliefs, no. 48. 
Pp. 27-29. Cf. 50, Athens and Methone. ; 
> Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1878, Pl.11,12. © Griechische Reliefs, no. 62. 
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divine counsellor of the state. A majestic and matronly 
figure, whom the inscription proves to be a personification 
of BovAy, is seen standing by the side of Athena*, while 
a citizen is raising his hand to them in prayer. This is an 
ex-voto relief, and the representation may refer to the ritual 
of the eloirjpia, the sacrifice and prayers that preceded the 
meeting of the council. On other reliefs it is Athena who 
appears giving the crown to the distinguished soldier, the 
victorious athlete, or to the girl-priestess who had fulfilled 
her duties well °. 

These Attic monuments prove then how deeply this 
worship was rooted in the hearts of the people, who con- 
secrated to her so much of their public and private life, and 
whose devotion invested her with a character deeper and 
more manifold than she possessed in the older literature. 


® Griech. Reliefs, ys. b Jb, 81, 85. 
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IDEAL TYPES OF ATHENA. 


THE sculptor who surpassed all others in dealing with this 
type is Pheidias, and the greatest monuments of her worship 
are associated with his name. To understand these, it is 
necessary to remember what had been accomplished by the 
archaic and transitional period. Enough, perhaps, has already 
been said about her form in the archaic art ; her predominant 
character there is warlike, although the peaceful and even the 
maternal idea appeared in some of the monuments, such as 
the seated figures found on the Acropolis: and already the 
older art had depicted her as the goddess of victorious peace, 
and the fertility that peace brings, under the type of Nike 
Apteros. Within its own narrow limits of expression it had 
sometimes been able to show the maidenly aspect of the 
war-goddess; but usually the forms and proportions are 
scarcely distinct from those of other goddesses, and the face 
has rarely any clear or individual character. Nor does the 
drapery add much to the ideal; in the later archaic period 
she wears often an Ionic chiton with sleeves, and over this 
a mantle which is looped up on one shoulder, and falls down 
from beneath the aegis in stiff parallel zigzag folds, as we see 
it on the form of Athena from the western Aeginetan gable, 
a work that represents the utmost that archaic art could do in 
rendering this type (Pl. XXII.a). The girdling and the Doric 
chiton, which are used with significant effect in the Pheidian 
works, are scarcely known in the period before the fifth 
century. Sacken and Kenner® have published a statuette of 

* Broncen, Taf. 8. 1. 
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Athena at Vienna of the late archaic period (Pl. XXII. b), 
wearing a diploidion girded with a serpent under the aegis, so 
that the drapery down to the waist is divided into three fields, 
as we see it on the Pheidian Athena. We find a similar effect 
of girdling on a bronze of Athena Promachus in the British 
Museum, published by Dr. Murray *, which shows an archaic 
scheme of drapery and an archaic treatment of the hair, but 
a more advanced and noble type of features with broad sur- 
faces and serious expression ; there is no sufficient reason for 
connecting it with the early art of Pheidias, as Dr. Murray 
does; it is probably of the pre-Pheidian period, retaining 
much of the archaic style (Plate XXIII. a). 

The earliest artists made their meaning clear simply by 
symbols and pose or action. As regards the period imme- 
diately preceding Pheidias, we have no great monumental 
work attributed to any well-known artist of this age, except 
the Athena Nike at Olympia carved by Calamis, which has 
been mentioned and discussed above. But a few works that 
have survived from the first half of the fifth century show 
us a marked advance towards ideal characteristic rendering. 
The earlier of the two coins of Troezen presents us with 
a type of features broad, strong, and earnest, and a severe, 
almost masculine, arrangement of the hair (Coin Pl. A 21); 
and on a red-figured vase of the Louvre of fine severe style 
we have a striking representation of Athena in peaceful pose, 
holding the spear and olive-branch. An interesting remnant 
of the sculpture of this age is the metope from the temple of 
Zeus Olympios at Olympia, on which Heracles is represented 
cleansing out the Augean stables in the presence of Athena. 
The goddess wears an ‘ Attic’ helmet, and her shield is on 
the ground by her feet ; there is little expression in her face 
except of sombre earnestness, and her eye has something 
of the triangular formation, and the centre of her face the 
flatness, of the archaic type. But it is in the drapery that 
a new and austerer style, aiming at simplicity and nobility, is 
manifest; she wears a Doric chiton, a diploidion, of which 
the upper. fold falls from the shoulders to just above the waist, 

® History of Greek Sculpture, vol. 2. Pl. 10. 
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where there appears the delicately traced edge of the fold 
which is formed by a part of the chiton being drawn up 
over the hidden girdle. We have here one of the earliest 
instances of that beautiful and stately disposition of the 
chiton which we see on some of the figures of the Parthenon 
frieze and the Caryatids of the Erechtheum, and which con- 
tinued in use after Pheidias, chiefly for religious and ceremonial 
purposes®. 

Another still more interesting monument of the pre- 
Pheidian period has already been mentioned: the relief on 
which Athena is represented in pensive attitude, and which 
shows more careful sculpture and far warmer rendering of the 
surface than the Olympian metope. No preceding sculptor 
had put so profound an expression of thought into the 
maidenly countenance ; and the drapery, a Doric diploidion 
girt about the waist. has a fascinating simplicity and lightness 
appropriate to the martial goddess. We find such an arrange- 
ment of the dress, though somewhat richer, on the masterpieces 
of Pheidias. : 

One work that appears to belong to the period before 
Pheidias, and has even been thought to illustrate the earlier 
style of the great master himself”, is the small bronze of 
Athena from Portici, now in the Museum of Naples (PI. 
XXIV.a). She stands with her weight resting chiefly on her 
right foot, her right hand holds forth a libation-cup, and her 
head, that is guarded by the high-crested Attic helmet, is 
turned and slightly inclined to this side; her left hand is held 
up on a level with her head, and was grasping a spear. Her 
drapery is the same in its arrangement as that of the Olympian 
Athena, except that the Doric chiton here has sleeves and the 
fold overhanging the girdle is smaller. But in softness and 
richness of execution it is far superior. There is a trace of 
the old stiffness in the attitude, for, though the lower limbs are 
well posed and there is a distinction that produces a fine effect 
of balance between the leg that supports and that which is 

* We find it on one of the female the British Museum. 


figures, probably a divinity, carved on > Conrad Lange, Arch. Zeit. 1882, 
the drum of the Ephesian column in _ p. 35, Taf. 2. 
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free from the weight, yet this distinction is not carried out as it 
should be in the upper body and in the marking of the hips. 
But the face shows the broad surfaces, the strong chin, the 
large eyebrow and eye-socket of the Pheidian type; the few 
locks of hair that appear beneath the helmet on the temples 
are drawn back at right angles to the face, half revealing the 
ear. The face has no longer the sombreness that darkens the 
countenances of the transitional art, but is maidenly, thought- 
ful, and benign. The whole is most impressive for its reserved 
and stately beauty ; and we may believe that this is a miniature 
copy of a temple-statue that was consecrated to the peaceful 
Athena dispensing blessing *. 

We gather from the records of Pheidias’ work that no less 
than seven statues of the goddess are ascribed to him. If 
we may trust Pausanias, his earliest temple-image of her 
was the chryselephantine statue in a shrine near Pellene of 
Achaea !*4; but we can conclude from Pausanias’ words that 
it was only. the local legend, no inscription or direct evidence, 
that ascribed it to Pheidias, and that he himself was struck 
by a certain archaic character that marked it. Now we find 
a type of Athena on Roman imperial coins of Pellene’, 
which show the goddess in warlike pose with uplifted shield 
and spear, but with her lower limbs tightly encased in 
a closely drawn chiton that is divided into different sections 
by means of horizontal bands. If this archaic type of idol 
reproduces the temple-image, the local legend that claimed 
Pheidias for its sculptor may well have astonished Pausanias. 
But his honesty saves us from the embarrassment in which we 
should be placed if we believed the story. 

We may regard as the earliest temple-image of Athena 
that can with certainty be ascribed to Pheidias, the Athena 


® Another work that appears to be 
of the same age may be compared with 
this, the small bronze statuette of Athena 
that is published in the Gazette Archéo- 
logique, 18581. Pl. 7; the pose of the 
limbs and the inclination of the head are 
much the same, and the drapery closely 
resembles that of the Portici figure, 


except that the Doric diploidion is not 
drawn up over the girdle; her arms are 
held out rather stiffy—the left might be 
holding a spear, the right a cup; the ex- 
pression of the face is earnest and pure. 

> Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Asews. 
Comm. Paus. p. 91, Pl. S. to. 
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Areia dedicated in her temple at Plataea!“5 in commemoration 
of the victory of Marathon; a tithe of the spoils defrayed 
the cost of the statue, of which the body was formed of 
a kernel of wood laid over with gold, and the head and 
feet of Pentelic marble, a unique combination of materials. 
No numismatic or other copy of this statue has survived, but 
as she was worshipped in her temple there as the goddess of 
war, and the dedication of her image commemorated the 
battle, she would probably be represented in warlike attitude, 
advancing with spear and shield. 

But the greatest of his works that presented Athena under 
this aspect was his colossal bronze statue on the Acropolis !*8 4, 
which has been called by modern writers Athena Promachus, 
though there is no ancient authority for attaching this name to 
it, except that of the scholiast on Demosthenes. Error has arisen 
from the misunderstanding of a passage in the Byzantine 
historian Zosimus*, who recounts that Alaric when sailing to 
the sack of Athens saw the ‘fighting Athena moving upon 
the walls armed and as one about to charge the enemy, as 
one may see her in her statues.’ What Alaric was supposed 
to see, then, was no statue, but a vision of the actual goddess. 
In fact no ancient writer gives us any clear clue at all as to 
her pose; we Iearn from Pausanias that she bore the shield, 
which was subsequently chased with a representation of the 
Lapiths’ contest with the Centaurs, and she was armed with 
helmet and spear, of which the crest and the point could 
be seen, according to Pausanias, as you sailed from Sunium 
to Athens. The proper designation of this famous work 
is simply ‘the bronze Athena on the Acropolis, where it 
stood in the open air between the Erechtheum and the 
Parthenon, immediately facing the old approach through the 
Propylaea. 

Now in discussing its motive and pose, one must discard 
the illegitimate title of Promachus, and the conclusions 
that might be drawn from it. One thing seems clear: 


® Hist, Nov. 5. 6, 2. statue, but it is doubtful whether this 
v The epigram of Julianus*** seems _refers to the Polias or to the ‘Pro- 
to allude to the warlike pose of the machus’ statue. 
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the spear must have been held with its butt end resting 
on the ground, and its point in the air, for otherwise 
_ Pausanias could not have believed that the voyagers from 
Sunium could see in the distance the point and the helm- 
crest together. But was the shield poised on her arm or 
resting on the ground by her feet? The dimensions of 
the statue's basement, which has been discovered, and of 
which the depth exceeds the breadth, makes for the former 
view; for if the shield had been originally placed on the 
ground, the breadth would at least have been equal, or—as 
was the case with the basis of the Parthenos—even greater 
than the depth. And these conclusions about the pose of the 
spear and shield are supported by evidence from late Attic 
coins. We have a small number from the age of the Antonines* 
that actually give us a rude sketch of the Acropolis rock, the 
steps leading up to it, the Parthenon and the Propylaea, and 
a colossal statue between the two buildings that certainly 
ought to be the bronze Athena. But the examination of 
them is most disappointing ; for the die-cutter has been too 
careless to distinguish between this statue and the Parthenos, 
and at least in two cases he puts the Nike into her extended 
right hand, which the Parthenos held and the ‘ Promachus’ 
certainly did not. All that we can conclude from these is that 
the right arm was held so that the forearm was at right angles 
to the body ; and they tell us nothing tangible about the pose 
of the spear or the disposition of the drapery. 

But we have a few other coins of a different type ®, on which 
Athena appears standing ex face, but with her head turned 
to her right, and holding the shield on her Ieft arm at right 
angles to her body, and her spcar on the ground, but not 
parallel with the body (Coin Pl. B 26). It is this figure that 
has with great probability been regarded by Lange ° as show- 
ing the type of the ‘ Promachus.’ For it agrees in all essentials 
of the type with the torso Medici‘ in the Louvre (Pl. XXIIL. b), 
with a torso in the Central Museum of Athens‘, and with 


* Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Nem. © Arch. Zett. 1891, p. 197. 
Comm. Paus. Z. 3-6. 4 Mon. dell Inst. 3, Taf. 13. 
» Jb. Z.1. 2. © Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. 1880, Taf. 5. 
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a figure of Athena on a relief found on the Acropolis*. The 
goddess on these three last monuments wears, besides the 
aegis and girded Doric diploidion which we see on the coins, 
an under garment and a mantle over her shoulder, which on 
the coins are omitted probably from want of space; the 
general effect of the drapery with the long columnar folds of 
the chiton zodypns is the same, and shows the special manner 
of Pheidias and the austere majesty that belonged to a temple- 
statue of his hand. The motive of the arms of the coin-figure 
agrees with the theory maintained above concerning the 
‘Promachus’; the shield is held up on the left forearm, and 
the butt end of the spear is on the ground ; its oblique position 
may be a trait of the original, or may be an innovation due to 
the desire better to fill up the field of the coin: the same 
position of the arms is seen on the relief, while the torsos in 
Athens and Paris might be naturally so restored, though of this 
we cannot speak with certainty. Again, we find on the coins 
the head turned aside to her right: and Lange interprets this 
as a trait derived from the ‘Promachus, whose form fronted 
the Propylaea, but whose face was turned so that she appeared 
gazing down towards the Ceramicus; this motive is fainter 
but still discernible in the relief-figure and in the torsos, 
when we look at what remains of the muscles of the neck 
and at the inclination of the shoulders. The balance of the 
body is the same in all; the weight is thrown on the left 
leg, and the right is free and the right knee is bent. We 
can say then that these plastic works and the figure on the 
two coins are derived from the same original ; the drapery of 
the torso Medici suggests that this was of bronze, and the 
style of all of them points to some masterpiece of Pheidian 
sculpture. This could not have been the Parthenos, nor the 
Athena in the gables of the Parthenon. But next to the 
Parthenos, the most famous Pheidian representation of Athena 
in Athens was the bronze Athena, which would naturally have 
tempted later sculptors to copy it, and of which the records 
well agree with the belief that the works just examined are 
reproductions of it. Of these the only one of high artistic 
® Mitt. d. deutsch. Jnst, 1880, Taf. 5. 
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merit is the torso Medici in the Ecole des Beaux Arts; it 
preserves the breadth and large fullness of form, the strength 
and stateliness of pose, and the decor in the folds of the 
drapery, that would belong to a Pheidian original famous 
throughout Greece. 

There are strong reasons for believing that this bronze 
Athena on the Acropolis was also called KAeidodxos, ‘the 
guardian of the gates, an epithet naturally applied to one 
who stood armed before the entrance. The statue called by 
this mysterious name is mentioned among the bronze works 
of Pheidias cited by Pliny *, and by all the laws of context the 
Cliduchus should certainly be an Athena, and if it is not the 
colossal work on the Acropolis, then Pliny is strangely silent 
about this great monument. An objection has been brought? 
against this interpretation of the word on the ground that 
no Athena could be represented holding a key, which is a 
symbol of the divinities of the lower world. But the objection 
vanishes if we understand the epithet—as we well may in 
accord with its constant usage in Greek—not literally, but in 
the sense of the ‘warder of the gate.’ Not only, then, is this 
a natural epithet for Athena ‘ Promachus, who stood before the 
Propylaea, but we have the express testimony of Aristophanes 
that it was applied to the goddess at Athens: ‘the maiden 
in whose hand alone is our city and visible power and might, 
and who is called the warder of the gate *° 8,’ 

In the Pheidian statues of Athena hitherto examined the 
warlike character predominated. But in his masterpiece, the 
gold and ivory temple-statue of the Parthenon, the ideal 
form of Athena which was accepted by the whole Greek 
world, the expression was more manifold and profound. The 
statue was dedicated in the year 438 B.C.°; the most detailed 


* Pliny, 34. 54 ‘ Ex aere (fecit Phei- 
dias) ... Minervam tam eximiae pul- 
critudinis ut formae cognomen acceperit. 
Fecit et Cliduchum et aliam Minervam 


> By Preller in Ersch und Gruber 
Allg. Encyclop. sec. 3, vol. 22, p. 195, 
who considers the Cliduchus to have 


been a statue of a priestess of Athena 
Polias ; the word is applied to a priestess 
in Aesch. Supp. 299 (cf. /phig. Taser. 
1463). Forthe key borne by the priestess 
vide Callimachus, Hymn to Demeter, 44. 

¢ '86> Schol. Arist. Pax 605, accept- 
ing the correction @eodmpou for Tv6o- 
Swpou (dpxovros). 
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account of it that has come down to us is given by Pau- 
sanias '%6 >, who tells us that it was an upright figure clad in 
a chiton that reached to the feet, and wearing a helmet, in 
the centre of which was a sphinx and under each of the side- 
crests a griffin: on her breast was the Gorgon’s head wrought 
of ivory, in her one hand was a Nike four cubits in height, in 
the other a spear ; a shield lay at her feet on the same side as 
her spear, and near it was coiled the serpent, the symbol of 
Erichthonios ; the birth of Pandora was wrought on the base 
of the statue in relief*. The flesh-parts would be of ivory, the 
drapery and the sandals of gold ; we learn from Plato that the 
pupils of the eye were of precious stones, so that the eyes gained 
a distinct expression, which at the height of nearly twenty-six 
cubits could not have been given them, had they been of the 
same material as the rest of the face. An inscription” proves 
that Nike herself was wearing a golden crown; her form was 
probably of gold and ivory, as Athena's was, but constructed 
perhaps of thin plates upon a wire framework, so as to secure 
lightness*. We gather something more of the general 
impression of the work from the account in Maximus 
Tyrius, who describes the Parthenos as a ‘ beautiful maiden 
of high stature and gleaming eyes, wearing a crested helmet, 
girt with an aegis, and bearing shield and spear '%6 >,’ 

_ Thus conceived and represented, the Athena no less than 
the Zeus of Pheidias was thought to realize the ideal of 
Homer, being, as Maximus Tyrius says, ‘in no way inferior 
to the goddess in Homer's poetry.’ We might rather say 
that the Homeric portrait of her falls short of this by Pheidias, 
who gives us the ideal goddess of the Attic religion, and 


statue; all that we learn from him is 
that the battle of the Amazons was 


® Pliny’s description *> adds little 
and the text is evidently corrupt; ‘sub 


cuspide’ could only mean under the point 
of her spear, and this is an unnatural 
expression when no spear had been 
mentioned; and the serpent no more 
than the sphinx could be said to lie 
under the point of the spear; ‘aeria)’ 
sphinx is nonsense; the best emenda- 
tion is ‘sub casside’ and ‘auream.’ Pliny 
writes as if he had never seen the 


wrought on the convex side of the 
shield, and the contest of the gods and 
giants on the concave: ‘adeo momenta 
omnia capacia illi artis,’ ‘every inch of 
the material was to him an opportunity 
for art.’ 

b’C. 7. G. 1. 130. 

© Vide Waldstein, Essays on the Art 
of Pheidias, p. 280. 
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whose work possessed the minds of later writers and sculptors. 
The vision of Athena that Aristides* saw is a vision of the 
Pheidian goddess: her full and perfect form having been 
present, according to another ancient writer, to the imagina- 
tion of the sculptor and rendered with great art worthy of 
her. And the Parthenos was ranked among the great works 
of Greek religious sculpture next to the Zeus Olympos, that 
Pheidian masterpiece of which the creation was thought to 
have added something to the received religion. 

Yet, although we have high testimony to its surpassing 
merit, we have no distinct record, such as we possess concern- 
ing the Pheidian Zeus, of the spiritual qualities that he gave 
to the work or of the forms of the countenance by which he 
expressed the nature of his ideal. But we can gather much 
from a consideration of her attributes. The warlike character 
that could never be wanting to a complete presentation of 
Athena was there undisguised ; the helmet, spear, and shield 
tell of it, and in the great battle of the gods and giants 
wrought on her shield she was certainly taking a prominent 
part. Yet this is merely accessory; the shield and spear lie 
at her feet, and her whole pose, as she stood holding the 
Victory in her hand, must have been peaceful; and we can 
gather that the whole work was dominated by the idea of 
triumphant peace won after battle against the powers that 
threaten order. For such is the meaning, in artistic sym- 
bolism, of the contest of the gods and giants, the Lapiths and 
Centaurs, the Greeks and Amazons. She was presented also 
as the goddess of hidden wisdom, typified by the sphinx on 
her helmet ; and as the goddess of creation, whose power was 
shown in the scene of the birth of Pandora, and perhaps in the 
olive, her product, which may possibly have supported her 
right hand”: while in the Medusa head on her breast and the 
Pegasi, which, as will appear, Pausanias wrongly calls ‘ griffins,’ 
we have an allusion to her sympathy with heroic achievement 
and possibly to the legend that she taught Bellerophon the 
art of bridling the horse °. 


® Vol. 1, p. 475, ed. Dind. ¢ It would be merely to commit an 
> Vide infra, p. 365. anachronism to search in this case for 
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But most clearly did this monument reveal in her the 
character of guardian of Athens, the keeper of its imperial 
wealth that was stored behind her in the Opisthodomos, the 
treasure-chamber of the temple*. The serpent by her shield 
was regarded as a form of Erichthonios, the mythic ancestor ; 
and the worship of Athena in her relation to Erichthonios 
was, like the cult of Hestia, the religious symbol of the con- 
tinuous city-life. As his guardian and foster-mother, she was 
Athena Polias, whose archaic xoanon stood in the temple 
hard by, and whose name was sometimes attached to the 
Parthenos herself. In fact there is no distinction between 
the Parthenos and the Polias Athena, and the Parthenon 
was no mere treasure-house or festival-edifice, as was sup- 
posed by Botticher, but the shrine of the chief worship of 
the city. 

Most fortunately we have other than written records of this 
great work. In the first place we have the well-known marble 
statuette found in the Pciraeeus (Pl. XXVI), which can be 
proved to be a very faithful, though dull and unimaginative, 
copy of the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias: it is a miniature 
that almost entirely agrees with Pausanias’ account, and it has 
omitted none of the accessories except the relief-work on 
the base and on the shield ; and the copyist has faithfully 
preserved the proportions of the original, as the Nike which 
she carries in her right hand bears to the whole figure the pro- 
portion of four to twenty-six, and on the back of the statuette 
are discerned three points for measuring. The helmet also 
shows the rich ornamentation natural to chryselephantine 
technique. The deep sharp-cut folds and edges of the chiton 
display the forms of metal work, and only the main lines and 
courses of the drapery have been given, the copyist having 
followed the original in avoiding the smaller more dclicate 
cross-lines that would have been lost in the reflection of the 
any physical meaning or symbolism in ® Vide Boeckh, Economy of Athens, 
the sphinx or Pegasos or Medusa. The 3. 20: who shows that the Opistho- 
sphinx may have once in Egypt denoted domos which held the treasure of the 
the sun, Pegasos and Medusa may once __ confederacy must have been that of the 


have been the lightning or rain or moon; Parthenon, not of the Athena Polias 
but this had been very long ago. temple. 
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dazzling material of gold. He has also tried to reproduce 
something of the splendid effect of colour which he saw in the 
original. We note traces of red in the hair of the plume, on 
the face of the sphinx and on the border of the shield ; and 
yellow colour on the hair of the goddess, of the sphinx, and 
of the Gorgon, as well as on the manes of the winged horses 
and on the edges of the drapery. The eyes are bordered with 
red, the iris is tinged a blue-black. The statuette also enables 
us to supplement, and in one respect to correct, the account of 
Pausanias. He speaks of griffins on the helmet, and the copy 
shows us winged horses under the two side-plumes; now 
the evidence of Attic coins and other works that reproduce 
more or less faithfully the helmet of Athena Parthenos proves 
that the copyist was correct in this detail*. Still Pausanias is 
not known to have been short-sighted, and though he omits 
much in his account, he would not positively state that he saw 
something on a statue which was not there ; and as some coins 
show the griffin distinctly ®, and the foreparts of this fabulous 
animal are seen above the visor of Athena Parthenos on the 
medallion of St. Petersburg, which will be mentioned again 
later, it is probable that it was carved in low relief on the side 
of the helmet‘. In fact the helmet was laden most richly with 
imagery, for it is probable that over the visor other animal- 
forms were carved, namely, the foreparts of horses that may 
have alluded to her title of Hippia‘?: possibly even the owl 
found a place in this accumulation of ornament®. And, lastly, 
further to enhance the richness of the work, the neck and ears 
were no doubt adorned with necklace and earrings, as we see 


® Vide Gardner, Mum. Comm. Paus. 
p- 127; late silver coins, Pl. Y. 23; gem 
of Aspasios, Jahrd. d. deut. Inst. 3. Taf. 
10. 10; St. Petersburg medallion, Pl. 
XXIV. b. 

» Beulé, Monnaie d’Athenes, p. 51. 

¢ The griffin is chiefly associated with 
Apollo and Artemis; it is doubtful if it 
has any symbolic meaning at all, or any 
other than a mere decorative value on 
the helmet of Athena. Boeckh men- 
tions the dedication of griffins to Athena 


in the Parthenon; Staatsh. d. Ath. 2. 
p. 252, 1. 15. 

4 We find them on thecoins of Alex- 
andria (um. Comm. Paus. Y. 25), on 
the gem of Aspasios, on the visor of 
the Athena of the Villa Albani, and 
traces of them on the visor of the 
Athena Antiochus. 

¢ It appears on the St. Petersburg 
medallion, but this is in all probability 
a freedom that the goldsmith allowed 
himself, 
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them on the gem of Aspasios, the St. Petersburg medallion, 
and on the Minerve au Collier in the Louvre. 

Again, the statuette has been supposed to add something to 
our knowledge of the structure of the whole: it shows us the 
pillar, about which Pausanias and the other writers are silent, 
supporting the right hand of Athena. Now it has been 
thought that some such support under the outstretched hand, 
in the palm of which stood a statue of gold and ivory, was an 
architectural necessity ; and it is seen not only in the statuette 
but on more than one relief containing a reproduction of the 
Parthenos, as well as on a leaden tessera of Berlin *, where it 
is difficult to find an explanation for the support appearing 
under the hand of the Pheidian figure that is copied there, 
unless it had been seen in the original work. And it has been 
urged that some support would be artistically desirable also as 
some counterpoise to the weight of attributes on her left. But 
would Pheidias, if he found some support necessary, have been 
content with a mere architectural pillar, heavy and awkward 
in itself, and contributing nothing to the meaning of the 
whole? This would have seriously marred the perfection of 
his work ; and if the arm really needed something to rest on, 
we can advance a more attractive theory than that which 
accepts the pillar; for a coin of Cilicia of the fourth century, 
on which a fairly exact copy of the Parthenos appears, 
presents the support not in the form of a meaningless column 
but of an olive-tree®; and Dr. Murray maintains that this 
coin-representation reveals to us how Pheidias was able to 
combine architectural necessity with the ideal artistic prin- 
ciple of making each part of the whole significant. Certainly 
an olive-tree would be better than a bare unadorned pillar. 
But it is very singular that no ancient authority should have 
mentioned so conspicuous an object as the olive-tree, which 
must have been some sixteen feet in height: although it is 
open to us to say that it was mentioned in the text of 
Pausanias at that point in the description where there is an 
obvious lacuna in the MS. On the other hand we may fairly 


® Arch, Zeit. 1857, Taf. 105; Mum. Comm. Paus. p. 127. 
b Num. Comm. Paus. Y. 22. 
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maintain that Plutarch 36> does actually refer to the pillar- 
support, when he says that Pheidias carved ‘the golden 
statue of the goddess’ and that his name was inscribed ‘on 
the pillar’: for the context suggests that this ‘stele’ was 
a part of the whole monument*. Sir Charles Newton’s view, - 
maintained and developed by Dr. Waldstein °, that no support 
at all was necessary, as the figure of Nike might have been 
poised and secured on the hand of Athena by some mechanism 
of bars and weights hidden within the statue, is reasonable in 
itself; but these writers do not sufficiently explain Plutarch’s 
statement or the presence of the column in the copies. 

The last contribution of the statuette to our knowledge of 
the external motive of the whole statue is its evidence in 
regard to the position and action of Nike. The written 
records leave us doubtful whether the Victory was turned 
towards Athena as if hailing her as the goddess of per- 
petual triumph, or turned away from her as if dispensing 
victory from her to her people. Either pose can be illustrated 
from the monuments ° that reproduce the work: but there are 
very serious objections against accepting either as the real 
Pheidian motive. If she were fronting Athena, she would be 
turning her back on the spectator, and the effect would cer- 
tainly be ungainly ; and if she were standing with her back to 
the goddess, she would seem to be flying away from her, and 
the whole composition would lose in unity. The statuette 
shows, no doubt, the original position and testifies to the 
skill of Pheidias; for Nike is placed obliquely so that she 
could be looking up to Athena and yet not wholly turning 
her face from the spectator or from the successful athlete, 
whom it may have been the custom to bring up to the statue 


* That orndAn could not be used by 
a late writer in this sense is not clear, 
though «iow would be the more usual 
word. 

b Vide Newton, Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 2. pp. 2-4; Waldstein, Art of 
Phetatas, pp. 275-281, who tries to 
account for the presence of the column 
on the reliefs and the marble statuette. 
The same explanation may be given for 


the balance of Nike on the outstretched 
hand of Zeus Olympios, where there is 
no hint of any external support. 

© Turned towards Athena on Attic 
coins, Wum. Comm. Paus. Y. 18, 20; 
also on fourth-century coins of Cilicia, 
Duc de Luynes, Msmsismatique des 
Satrapies, Pl. 3. 5-6; tumed away 
from Athena and crowning an athlete, 
Michaelis, Parthenon, Pl. 15. 7. 
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to receive his crown. And, lastly, the statuette proves that 
in addition to the crown which, according to the Attic 
inscription already mentioned, Nike was wearing on her head, 
she held a garland in her hands, raising it towards the 
goddess as an emblem of her triumph. 

As regards the drapery, the statuette is no doubt an 
accurate copy: we see the same girded Doric diplois as 
appeared on the figure of the bronze Athena, and which is 
attested by the coins that reproduce the Athena Parthenos, 
and which belongs to the austere maidenly character of the 
goddess ; it is so arranged that the whole front-surface of the 
body is divided into four fields, and the heavy straight folds 
below perform the function of columnar supports, and give 
the solemnity or ceuydrns proper to the temple-statue. 

We may gain also a fairly accurate idea of the proportions 
and pose of the original. The head is to the body in the 
normal ratio of one to seven, yet the massive helmet gives to 
the upper parts the appcarance of some excess; but in the 
original this need not have been felt, for it was necessary for 
Pheidias to take into account the great height of his image, 
and to emphasize the upper parts, lest diminished by distance 
they should seem out of proportion with the lower. 

As regards the pose, the weight is thrown on the right and 
the left knee is bent, and the one side is as free as in the 
Polycleitean statue, and the whole form has something of the 
same quadrilateral or four-square outline that we see and the 
ancients noted in the Doryphorus. But the fine rhythm and 
supple balance discernible in the ‘canon’ is not found here; 
for although the body leans its weight on the right leg, the 
hips are level and the left shoulder is only very slightly higher 
than the right. And here, too, we may believe that the 
copyist was accurately following his model, and that Pheidias, 
in determining the pose of his colossal temple-image, which 
was an architectural construction as well as a great work of 
religious sculpture, intentionally preserved something of the 
rigidity of the ancient style; of which a trace appears also in the 
symmetrical disposition of the locks of hair on the shoulders. 
It is incredible that this should be due to lack of skill or 
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knowledge: the Parthenon frieze, the work of his genius if 
not of his hand, would refute such a belief. The face also is 
of a somewhat more archaic type than the other Pheidian 
heads, for its form is more four-square than the heads of the 
Parthenon, the central plane being as it were distinct from 
the two sides; and though the cheeks are full, the forms have 
a certain architectural severity ; the line of the eyebrows is 
very precise, and the parts about the nose and mouth lack 
modulation. These qualities might be thought to show an 
earlier style, or they might also show the judgement of the 
sculptor, who reckoned with the effect of height and with the 
nature of the material. But when we examine other reproduc- 
tions of the Parthenos head, we begin to suspect the accuracy 
of the statuette in its treatment of this part of the original. 

The copyist has, in fact, especially failed in his rendering 
of the countenance, which lacks spiritual expression and 
ethos, and is only a blank scheme of forms. Yet the 
statuette allows us to feel the austere solemnity of the 
original, the impressiveness of the measured pose of the 
limbs, and the purity of the drapery. 

To gather an impression of the face of the Parthenos, we 
should examine two other copies of far greater technique 
and imagination. 

A head has recently been found in Athens (Pl. XXV), which 
has not yet been published, and which is the most remarkable 
instance yet known of a marble reproduction of a gold and 
ivory original ; it is undoubtedly a head of Athena, although 
the helmet is wanting, and a copy of the Pheidian master- 
piece. The marble is polished so as to resemble ivory; and 
we note the traces of gold on the red-coloured hair; the 
eyeballs were of a different material and have fallen out. 

As regards the features, this fragment serves to correct 
the impression given us by the statuette: there is no 
mathematical scheme of four-square outlines here; the 
contour is a full, rounded oval, and the traits of the face 
are eminently Pheidian, an epithet with which the work on 
the Parthenon frieze furnishes us to describe the dominant 
type of the grandest style of Attic sculpture. The forehead 
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is broad and the hair drawn away from it ; the cheek 1s large, 
and also the chin; the lips are full and half opened, and with- 
out much curvature; the eyelids are large and thick. The 
expansive brow, the deep large eye-sockets, and the great 
breadth between the eyes contribute to the extraordinary 
impressiveness of this head, and perhaps no work of Greek 
religious sculpture is more striking for the expression of 
solemnity, earnestness, and inner life in the face. It is 
probably the work of a sculptor of high imagination who 
lived not long after Pheidias, and who aimed at reproducing 
the Parthenos in marble on the scale of ordinary life-size. 

The work next in importance to this is a representation of 
the Parthenos head on the St. Petersburg gold medallion ®*, 
found in a grave in South Russia (Pl. XXIV.b). The face is 
given three-quarters full; and we can see the whole of the 
extraordinarily rich decoration of the helmet, with the sphinx 
and Pegasi beneath the three crests, the visor adorned with 
the foreparts of stags and griffins alternately. The spear rests 
on the left shoulder, and is kept in its place by the device of 
encircling it with one of the serpents of the aegis, a motive 
which, as the writer that publishes the medallion well argues, 
must be derived from the original. The hair falls upon the 
shoulders in two beautiful spirals of gold, and as this is the 
only style of treating the free locks proper to gold-work, we 
may believe that the artist has followed Pheidias in this also. 
The face closely resembles that which has just been described : 
the features are full and broad ; the chin rather large, the lips 
just parted, the nose in a line with the forehead, the eyelids 
thick, the pupils marked. The expression of mild earnest- 
ness and tranquil power is masterly, and the view expressed 
by Kieseritzky that the artist has been trained in the Pheidian 
school is not without reason. ; 

The marble copy of the Parthenos head found in the 
gardens of Sallust, and now in the Berlin Museum >, is only 
interesting as a specimen of polychromatic sculpture; it is 


® Reproduced in the Mittheilungend. also in Harrison and Verrall, A/yths 
deutsch. Inst. aus Athen, year 1883, Taf. and Mon. Anc. Ath. 
15, with a long article by Kieseritzky ; > Antike Denkmaler, 1886, Pl. 3. 
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a Roman work, false in forms and expression; the features 
are small and lack grandeur or breadth, and the teeth are 
showing. The gem of Aspasios, a work of the later period, 
is important for the representation of the helmet, but the face 
lacks expression, although the forms of the face appear to be 
correctly reproduced. 

It might be expected that so great a work as the Athena 
Parthenos of Pheidias would have left many copies of itself, 
and two statues at least may be quoted that may be regarded 
as free reproductions of it: the Athena formerly in the 
Villa Ludovisi, by a sculptor of the late Attic school, whose 
name may have been Antiochus, and the statue known as 
the Minerve au Collier of the Louvre. The former agrees 
with the statuette in the pose of the lower and upper limbs, 
in the arrangement of the drapery, and, on the whole, in the 
contour of the face; the arms are restored, but doubtless the 
right hand was holding the Nike and the left resting on the 
shield ; the helmet has lost the adornment of figures which it 
originally had, and the style proper to metal-work does not 
appear so much in the drapery as in the arrangement of the 
hair, which is twisted into a series of concentric rings above 
the forehead. The statue in the Louvre shows the same 
balance and pose of the limbs», and is probably nearer to the 
original in the motive of the arms. But the drapery, though in 
other respects the same as that of the statuette, is modified 
by the addition of the upper garment. The face has been much 
restored, and we can scarcely draw any conclusion from it as 
to the fidelity of the copyist; but the helmet retains part 
of the original rich decoration, and we see the symmetrical 
disposition of the curls over the shoulders. The statue has 
preserved something of the stateliness of the original, but the 
sculpture is cold and dull, and dates from the Graeco-Roman 
period. 

The Albani Pallas (Pl. XXVII) is a work that deserves 
notice among the ideal types of Athena; and the question 
arises how far it can claim affinity with the Pheidian original. 
It surely cannot be derived from a type created in the period 


® Mon. dell’ Inst. 3. 27. b Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler, 2. 22. 211. 
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before Pheidias, as has been supposed*. For the pose of the 
body shows some advance in the direction of greater freedom 
and ease beyond that of the Parthenos statuette, for though 
the weight is thrown on the same side, the motive is continued 
in the upper body as it does not appear to be in the statuette, 
the right shoulder of the Albani figure being lower than the 
left, and the head is turned to the side on which the weight 
is poised. She wears an Ionic chiton with sleeves, of which 
the delicately traced parallel folds appear at the feet, and over 
this a thick double himation, which is looped up over the 
rizht shoulder, and of which the large upper fold falls back 
again over most of the body, leaving the left breast free ; 
its op:n borders are marked with the wavy line of the older 
severe style, but this severity contrasts with the fine freedom 
of some of the other folds, and we have an effective distinction 
bet:veen a stronger and milder style in the drapery. But here 
the Pheidian idea is entirely lost: in the place of the girt 
Doric sleeveless chiton, so appropriate with its severe sim- 
plicity and columnar folds to the temple-image of the armed 
maiden goddess, we have an arrangement of costume that is 
majestic and stately, but which aims at imperial display 
rather than expression of character; it is matronly rather than 
maidenly. The face, too, has little of the Pheidian form, but 
has the sharp mathematical lines and angles of the Pelopon- 
nesian type, and nothing of Pheidian expression. The 
countenance is severe, almost sombre, and this is enhanced 
by the lion’s muzzle, the curious and unique device on her 
head which takes the place of her helmet, an innovation of the 
sculptor, who may have been thinking of Heracles, or who 
wished to allude vaguely to her heroic character®. The whole 


* For instance by Dr. Furtwangler in 
Roscher’s Lexicon, pp. 695, 696. The 
examples he quotes merely prove that 
the peculiar arrangement of the drapery 
can be traced back to the late archaic 
period: we see it in germ on vase-figures 
of Athena of the red-figured transitional 
style, e.g. Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasen- 
bilder, 116. 147. 143. 18, but the effect 


is entirely different; the bronzes that 
show the same arrangement as the 
Albani statue are all of the post- 
Pheidian and some of the Roman 
period, e.g. Sacken and Kenner, Bron- 
cen, Taf. 8. 4 and 7, Taf. 9, Taf. 5. 4. 

> Dr. Furtwiangler maintains in his 
Metsterwerke, p. 80 (Engl. ed.), note 1, 
that it is a wolf’s or a doy’s muzzle that 
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figure has less effect of height than of squareness; at the same 
time it impresses us strongly, and it has an historic interest 
as the statue which, above all others, appears to have inspired 
Winckelmann with his conception of the ‘grand style’ of Greek 
sculpture. It is probably a copy of an original wrought at the 
end of the fifth century, possibly under Polycleitean influence. 
A different and very interesting representation of Athena 
by Pheidias was the famous Lemnian statue, which was dedi- 
cated on the Acropolis by the inhabitants of Lemnos 1°, 
Pausanias tells us merely that this was the most remarkable 
of the works of Pheidias, and that it was called the ‘ Lemnian’ 
Athena—a76 rev avadévtwy, that is, because its dedicators 
belonged to the island. These have been usually and very 
naturally regarded as the Attic colonists, who, as Prof. Kirch- 
hoff® skilfully argues from epigraphical and other evidence, 
were allotted cleruchies there between 451 and 448 B.c. Now 
the view put forward by Prof. Loeschke, that the monument 
was erccted on the occasion of their departure, is probable, 
but cannot on the existing evidence be proved; it is @ priori 
quite as likely that the settlers sent this token to Athens 
some years afterwards as a thank-offering for their prosperity 
in their new home. The ancient records about this work are 
unfortunately vague. Besides Pausanias, the only other 
writer who explicitly mentions it is Lucian, who borrows traits 
from it for his type of the ideal maiden, praising in particular 
the ‘contour of its face, the tenderness of its cheeks, and the 
symmetry of its nose’; and he evidently regarded it as the 
most perfect achievement of Pheidias’ art. We gather from 
Pausanias that it stood on the Acropolis, not far from the 
Propylaea. This is all that we are expressly told about it. 
It seems, however, most natural to refer to this work the 
statement in Pliny that Pheidias ‘wrought a Minerva of 
bronze of such surpassing beauty that it received the title 
of “formosa” (?)’; and nearly every writer has assumed that 
this refers to the Lemnian Athena, who may have been 
styled KaAAluoppos or some such name. We should gather, 


covers the head; and refers to the cap _ of Athena in the worship at Coronea. 
of Hades, and the chthonian character *° Abhandl. d. Berlin. Akad. 1873, p. 33. 
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then, that the Lemnian was a bronze work. And we should 
at once accept this identification, assuming that Lucian’s 
judgement was also the judgement of antiquity, but for one 
difficulty: if the Lemnian Athena on the Acropolis was of 
bronze, how came it that the Athena Promachus was generally 
known as ‘the bronze Athena’ on the Acropolis, while there 
was there another statue of the same goddess by Pheidias also 
of bronze? We may still reckon the balance of probability 
in favour of the belief that Pliny, Pausanias, and Lucian are 
speaking of the same statue. But in any case we cannot say 
with absolute certainty that we know even the material of 
which the Lemnian Athena was carved, still less can we be 
sure of the furm and motives of the statue, so far as the 
literary record can teach us. The quotation from Himerius, 
placed by Overbeck among the records of the Athena Lemnia, 
is mere hazy verbiage, and can give no scientific evidence: 
the rhetorician takes pains to inform us that ‘the natural 
powers of Pheidias were strengthened by the discovery of new 
forms. He did not always carve Zeus, nor cast in bronze the 
maiden with her arms, but devoted his art to other divinities 
and adorned the maiden-goddess, infusing a blush into the 
cheek, that instead of the helmet a blush might serve as 
a covering for her beauty.’ Is there any reality behind thcse 
words? If they signify anything they ought to mean that 
Pheidias carved a new type of the unarmed Athena without 
her helmet; it is far too much to conclude that this was the 
Lemnian. Lastly, we are supposed to have an allusion to 
a Pheidian type of Athena without her arms in the inscription 
found near the site of Paphos, of the second century B.C., 
mentioning a statue of Athena dedicated to Aphrodite '***, But 
unhappily the text is corrupt just at those points where the 
theory might have been tested: the second line, by a probable 
restoration, would mean that she did not need her arms when 
coming to visit Cypris; but the first line mentions shield or 
aegis and Nike, and the dative xepé that occurs in it cannot be 
accommodated to any restoration of the text that would make 
this line mean that she had left behind her these tokens of 
war. Therefore we do not find here any sure allusion to an 
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unarmed type of the goddess; nor any certain reference to 
a work of Pheidias at all, for the last line which describes the 
dedication as Peidiaxyv xdpira need merely signify that the 
monument possessed ‘a Pheidian grace.’ 

Therefore we learn nothing definite from literature about 
the Lemnian Athena, and it is for this reason difficult to 
pursue with any effect the question whether we can discover 
the type of it among existing monuments. All that we can 
say about the character of the work is that the quality of 
formal beauty which appeared in the ‘ Parthenos’ was 
evidently enhanced in the Lemnian statue, yet certainly, as 
Pheidias was the sculptor, without any excessive striving 
after effect*®. The figure of Athena on the Parthenon frieze 
is another interesting type of Pheidias’ creation; for she is 
seated there as the peaceful goddess without her helmet, 
carved in forms of simple maidenly beauty ; the arrangement 
of the drapery, a single ungirt Doric chiton, has nothing of 
the severity of the temple-image; the short unbound hair is 
in keeping with the xaiveté of the figure». 

A terracotta statuette from Salamis in Cyprus has been pub- 
lished by Prof. Gardner and by Ohnefalsch-Richter, affording 
further illustration of the unarmed type*. The pose resembles 
that of the Parthenos, the weight falling on the right side, and 
the left knee being bent. Her left hand rests on the shield 
which lies on the ground, and the right is half enveloped in the 
himation and holding an Attic helmet. Her flowing locks fall 
on the shoulders, and there is no emblem of terror on her 
breast. Neither does the drapery suggest the war-goddess : 
above the chiton hangs the mantle, and no girdling is visible, 
but the light diploidion falls down to the waist, and the 
columnar folds of the drapery at her feet are softly modulated. 
The features seem large and full. The whole figure combines 
dignity with great delicacy, and might well be a copy of a later 
work of Pheidian style. 


* See Appendix B. Dr. Waldstein in his Art of Pheidias, 
b We have an exact copy of the Par- Pl. 9g. p. 214. 
thenon figure in a small terracotta of © Hellenic Journ. 2, p. 326, Pl. 16; 
the Louvre, noticed and published by Asitt. d. deutsch. Inst. 6, p. 250. 
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The chryselephantine work of Pheidias completely expressed 
the ideal that the Attic religion had developed of the victorious 
goddess of war and peace, the guardian of the city-life, whose 
maidenly form was combined by him with an almost maternal 
fullness of countenance, and with an expression profoundly 
earnest but still free of severity. But great as was the 
influence of this masterpiece, a different type, which origi- 
nated in the fifth century, had considerable vogue in the 
fourth, and became the most prevalent in the later periods. 
It is distinguished from the former externally by the taller 
and slimmer Corinthian helmet, and essentially by a different 
cast of features: the face is longer and thinner, the bone- 
structure is more strongly marked, the mouth is very firm and 
severe ; what is expressed in the face is austere, self-centred 
wisdom and strength; the power of intellectual thought and 
the virginal character, which had been sufficiently expressed 
by Pheidias, predominate in this other representation of her, to 
the exclusion of the deeper Attic conception of the beneficent 
goddess of the people. The Pheidian ideal was that of Athena 
Polias ; this other expresses the Parthenos, the maiden-goddess 
of war and wisdom. The idea is narrower, but rendered in 
forms of exceeding beauty and purity. The type originated 
in the fifth century, but its birthplace is not known. We 
find the Corinthian helmet on her head and a broad type 
of features and severe arrangement of the hair on a coin of 
Cyzicus of about 430 B.c. It is commonest in the coinage 
of Corinth and her colonies ; but it cannot be called exclu- 
sively Doric; for it penetrated later into the coinage of 
Athens and of the Attic colony of Thurii, where the type of 
the goddess with the Attic helmet and the Attic countenance 
had prevailed *. 

Perhaps the most beautiful instance of it is on the silver 
coins of Syracuse, of which a specimen is here given (Coin Pl. 
B 30); the same type is also strikingly presented on coins of 
Ambracia and Leucas (Coin Pl. B 27, 28). 

The most striking example in sculpture of this Athena with 


® Vide Carelli, 165-167, Athena of the later ‘Corinthian’ type on coins of 
Thurii. 
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the Corinthian helmet and the corresponding expression, is the 
statue from Velletri in the Louvre, which represented her with 
her right hand raised and resting on her spear, her left holding 
out acup. The face is very slim and long, and Peloponnesian 
in the severity of its outlines and its rectilinear character, with 
which the arrangement of the hair accords. The surface of 
the face has lost its life from the working of a later chisel 
upon it, but the expression remains in it of high seriousness, 
purity, and intellectual force. 

In the later Alexandrine period, as the free city-life decayed, 
we can note a decay in the representations of the city goddess ; 
the face becomes charged with sentiment or with excess of 
thought, the Corinthian type being preferred : to this period 
the original of the Athena Agoraia of the Louvre may be 
referred. 
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APPENDIX A. 


SINCE the account given in the text of the Athena ‘Proma- 
chus’ was written, the statue itself and the records concerning 
it have received a searching analysis from Dr. Furtwangler in 
his Meisterwerke (pp. 27-36, Engl. ed.). He has entirely 
abandoned the opinion which he cursorily expressed in 
Roscher's Lexicon (p. 700) against the affiliation of the torso 
Medici with the ‘ Promachus’; his present view agrees in the 
main with that which I have been led to adopt. What is 
novel in his theory is that the elder Praxiteles and not 
Pheidias was the sculptor of the ‘Promachus.’ A writer of 
very doubtful authority, the scholiast on Aristides (Overbeck, 
Schrifiqu. 640), ascribes the ‘ Promachus’ to Praxiteles, and 
Dr. Furtwangler accepts this statement, understanding by 
Praxiteles the elder sculptor of that name, the contemporary 
of Pheidias ; the explicit statement of Pausanias that it was 
a work by Pheidias’ own hand he tries to invalidate on 
the ground that Pausanias was usually reckless in ascribing 
works to Pheidias. But this is hard to prove. Pausanias was 
cautious about the Athena of Pellene ; he maintains, as against 
Pliny, that the statue of the ‘ Magna Mater’ at Athens was 
a work of Pheidias, and there is no reason for saying that he 
was wrong: he states that Pheidias carved the Nemesis of 
Rhamnus, and if he was in error here, he erred in company 
with greater authorities than himself. Dr. Furtwangler does 
not notice that Ovid and even Aristides himself implicitly 
corroborate Pausanias’ statement (Overbeck, op. cit. 639, 643). 
There is no reason at all for believing that the ‘ Promachus’ 
was not inscribed with the sculptor’s name. Dr. Furtwangler 
presses Lucian’s statement about the Lemnian Athena, that 
Pheidias deemed this work worthy to inscribe his own name 
upon, into meaning that no other work of the sculptor, at least 
on the Acropolis, bore his signature ; but the phrase of Lucian 
miay have been suggested merely by the literary gossip about 
great sculptors allowing their works to appear under other 
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names. The whole theory about an elder Praxiteles appears 
very unsubstantial ; there is no valid reason why any one of the 
works ascribed by recent criticism to the supposititious elder 
Praxiteles could not have been carved by the famous sculptor 
of the fourth century as the ancients believed ; the Praxiteles 
of the younger Attic school could have replaced the charioteer 
of Calamis with a better designed figure, and could have built 
the statue for the Plataean temple of Hera after the restoration 
of the city by Philip; when the Thebans first destroyed 
Plataea in the early period of the Peloponnesian war, it is 
scarcely likely that they would have commissioned an 
Athenian sculptor to carve the image. We should never have 
heard of an elder Praxiteles, if it had not been for the 
mysterious statement in Pausanias (1. 2, 4) about an inscrip- 
tion written in pre-Euclidean letters on the wall of the temple 
of Demeter at Athens, ascribing to Praxiteles a group that 
was there consecrated ; but for many reasons the statement 1s 
altogether too eccentric to be used in evidence. If there was 
an elder Praxiteles who achieved all that in the last ten years 
has been imputed to him, the ancient authorities on the 
history of sculpture were either strangely ignorant of this 
distinguished man, or preserved ‘a conspiracy of silence.’ 

The rest of Dr. Furtwangler’s theory will probably be 
accepted, namely, that the ‘ Promachus’ was a later work than 
the Parthenos. Lange had already maintained this; and 
Dr. Furtwangler, starting from the same evidence, the Medici 
torso, shows by a minute analysis the marks of a style that 
in respect of the drapery and in certain details of the pose 
was somewhat in advance of that which is revealed in 
the Parthenos. 


APPENDIX B. 


THE recent investigations of Dr. Furtwangler and his 
supposed discovery of the Lemnian type have given rise 
to a question of the very highest importance for modern 
archaeology to decide. By a very brilliant and fascinating 
combination, he has arrived at the conviction that the Bologna 
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head, hitherto misnamed the head of Ephebos or Amazon, or 
even a modern forgery (J/etsterwerke, Pl. 3), and the two 
statues in Dresden (24. Pl. 1 and 2), are to be connected as 
copies from the same original, and that this is the Lemnian 
Athena of Pheidias. This theory has been accepted with 
enthusiasm, and certainly most would confess that they desire 
it to be true; but no one except Dr. Furtwangler himself 
appears yet to have tested it by searching criticism; an 
adverse article concerning it in the Monuments Grecs (1895) 
by M. Jamot is full of weak points, some of which Dr. Furt- 
wangler successfully exposes in a reply in the Classical Review 
of June, 1895. The theory in the Alecisterwerke involves two 
separate and distinct points. The first is a real and fruitful 
discovery, to which others have contributed something, but of 
which the greatest credit is due to Dr. Furtwangler; he has 
proved, namely, that the head of the Dresden statue (Pl. 1) 
really belongs to the figure, that it is a replica of the Bologna 
head, and that the latter exactly fits into the torso of the 
second Dresden statue on Plate 2, from which an entirely 
alicn head has been removed. The authorities of the Dresden 
Museum guarantee these facts after careful experiments made 
at Dr. Furtwangler’s suggestion; as there is no reason to 
suppose they have deceived themselves, we must accept the 
evidence as certain. The head of the first statue (Pl. 1) has 
been rightly restored and set again on the figure, and the 
whole appears to me, judging from the cast, to be in admirable 
harmony. We have then recovered, thanks to Dr. Furtwdngler, 
a remarkable and beautiful type of a bare-headed Athena, and 
the original must have been a famous work, for we have at 
least four copies of it in sculpture—the two Dresden statues, 
the third to which the Bologna head belonged, and the ill- 
restored Cassel statue (Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler, 2. 210)— 
and Dr. Furtwingler has published a gem with an Athena 
bust of the same type, which suggests that the sculptor of the 
original work represented her holding her helmet in her right 
hand (Meisterwerke, p. 6, Fig. 1): the left arm was held out 
almost at right angles to the shoulder, and was no doubt 
resting on the spear. This is the type of the peaceful goddess 
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which was in vogue with the earlier painters of the red-figured 
vases, being especially used in scenes where Athena is greeting 
another person (Lenormant, Este, 1. 80, 82, 86), and was 
evidently still popular at the close of the fifth century, as we 
gather from the Lansdowne relief. There is reason to believe 
that this isa specially Attic type, though it may have travelled 
to other art-centres. 

So far Dr. Furtwangler’s study of these works leads to 
scientific results of great value; and the Bologna head is no 
longer a waif among monuments. But the second point of his 
thesis is that this type is the type of the Lemnian Athena, 
and that the Dresden statues and the Bologna head are exact 
cop.es. Here the method of his research appears to me to be 
at fault. In that part of archaeology which consists in the 
discovery of lost antiques among existing copies, scientific 
certitude is almost impossible unless we are helped by clear 
literary record or by inscriptions. Now Dr. Furtwangler 
assumcs throughout that we know that the Lemnian Athena 
was without helmet, and that she was carved of bronze; as 
I have shown in the text, the last point is only probable, and 
of the first there is no evidence at all. In his reply in the 
Classical Review to M. Jamot, he is slightly less dogmatic ; 
he states his theory not as a proved certainty, but as a 
combination of most extreme probability, such as that which 
has led us to discover the Doryphorus of Polycleitus or the 
Apoxyomenos of Lysippus. It is doubtful if we can grant 
him quite so much as this; for we know at least that the 
Doryphorus was carrying a spear, and that the Apoxyomenos 
was using the strigil, and these are important clues: but no 
one tells anything so clear about the Lemnian Athena. 
‘Beautiful contour, tender cheek, symmetrical nose,’ are found 
in many ancient heads, and are words therefore that give little 
clue: nor have we any right to conclude from Lucian’s words 
that she had or had not a helmet. 

Nor again can we argue by elimination, so as to prove, for 
example, that as these statues reveal a Pheidian type, and 
this cannot be the Parthenos or the Promachus, therefore it 
must be the Lemnian. Such argument is useless unless we 
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know that we have a complete list of the sculptor’s works ; 
and of what ancient sculptor do we know this? And if all 
Pheidias’ works were mentioned by one writer or another, 
there is still the ‘alia Minerva’ mentioned by Pliny, evidently 
well known in Rome. 

Nor does Dr. Furtwangler make it clear that these monu- 
ments prove an original by the hand of Pheidias. The 
drapery resembles that of the Parthenos as regards the main 
forms and partly in the treatment of the folds, but he notes 
himself very important differences: the lower part from the 
knees downwards does not resemble the disposition of the 
drapery on the Parthenos statuette, or on the female figures of 
the Parthenon ; certainly there is a general style in the treat- 
ment that may be called ‘ Pheidian,’ but this may have been 
used by other artists in Athens, and even elsewhere. But the 
real test is the countenance; and after a long study of the 
cast and of Dr. Furtwangler’s analysis of the features, which 
is penetrating and correct, I can only conclude that we have 
no right to attribute such a head to Pheidias’ hand. For our 
only direct evidence of his work are the Parthenon sculptures 
and—of less value—the Parthenos statuette. Now Dr. Furt- 
waingler admits that in its essential features this head in 
Bologna does not resemble these. It has an oval top, while 
the heads of the Parthenon tend to show at the top 
a horizontal line; its cheeks are not broad, while the breadth 
of theirs is conspicuous and imposing; the angle of the nose 
with the chin is different, and the chin slightly recedes, while 
theirs is firm and straight ; nor is there any mouth on the 
Parthenon frieze that resembles this, with its firm closed lips 
and its expression of cold reserve. The breadth of shoulders 
recalls the Parthenon style, but we should have expected 
more indication of the collar-bone. The countenance is very 
earnest and self-contained, and though thcre is an impress of 
Attic character upon it, yet it has not wholly the expression 
that is stamped upon the authentic Pheidian faces. 

The ideal of the goddess presented to us in this type is 
narrower than that which the Parthenos embodied; it is 
the ideal of the young and half-developed maiden deity, 
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self-contained and cold; the face has neither the full rich life 
that the heads of the Parthenos reveal, nor the keen intellectual 
traits of the latter slimmer type. One might at first be 
tempted to place it after the Parthenos in point of time, and 
to regard it as pointing the transition from that to the later 
ideal. But Dr. Furtwangler’s argumentation is strong in 
support of the view that it preceded the Parthenos by some 
few years. A few details may indeed suggest a somewhat later 
origin; the visage of the Gorgon has less of the archaic grim- 
ness, the drapery at the back by the girdle and the flaps under 
the right arm are treated with much more softness and pliancy 
than is seen in the surface of the Parthenos statuette at these 
places, and there is more free rhythm achieved in the inclina- 
tion of the shoulders; but, as Dr. Furtwangler has pointed 
out, the Parthenos as a temple-statue required more austerity 
and solidity of pose. On the other hand, the rather broad 
centre of the face of the Bologna head, and the deep reserve 
impressed upon the countenance, remind us of the style of the 
earlier transitional period. And lest we should think that this 
girlish type could not be so old as 440 B.C., we may bear in 
mind the relief-figure of the mourning Athena, which is still 
earlier, and is almost as youthful and simple. 
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dia rovro Bpadvurépas tuyxavovra ths avaywyns cideicdu ev TH TdT, pw} 
duvapevoy éxrrevoat’ Gbev ‘EAAnvias "AOnvas 10 lepav mpooayopeve Oat. 

b Et. Mag. p. 298. 25 Eidevia, weds’ cai Eidevia ’AOnva. ®cdoxryrns 
yap mapayevdpevos els “IraXiav, pvcaro Eidevias 'AOnvas lepdv’ awd rov é» 
éxeivy ovyxerdcioba Tp Tém@. .. . év Uropynpare Auxddpovos. 

#2 Athena ‘Apapia, vide Zeus 774, 


*S Athena ’Ogvd8epxns at Argos on the Acropolis: Paus. 2. 24, 2 
iepov "AOnvas ‘Ogvdepxoi's xadoupévns, Acoundous avdOnua, Sts of payopdéry 
more ev IX thy axduy adeidev 7 Oeds aro trav dpOadrpor. 

% Athena ’Op@adpines at Sparta: Paus. 3. 18, 2 wads dori ’AGnvas 
"OpOarpirdos' dvabeivac 3€ Auxotpyov A€yovow exxotévra tar dd>badrpay 
roy érepov, Cf. Plut. Lycurg. 11... robs yap épOadpovs Grridous of 17d¢ 
Awpeis xadrovar. Cf. Cic. De Deor. Nat. 1. 83 isto enim modo 
dicere licebit Iovem semper barbatum . . . caesios oculos Minervae. 


*> Athena “AyAavpos: ® Harpocrat. s.v. 9 Ovydarnp Kéxponos, gor 
8€ Kai éma@vupov "AOnvas’ vide Suidas, s. v. 

b Philochorus, Frag. 14 i¢peva yéyover fh “Aypavdos ’A@nvaiwy (legendum 
"AOnvas). Cf. Hesych. s.v. “AyAaupos . . . idpeca ris ’AOnvas. 

¢ Demosth. Fails. Leg. 438 tis 6... tdv ev r@ rhs AyAavpov trav épnBwv 
Spxov (dvayryvooxeyr) ; cf. Pollux, 8. 105 cai Spyvov (oi épnBa) év Aypavdov* 
ov KaTucxXuVe Ta OmAa, ovde Karadeipw Tov mapactdrny, J dy croye dpvve 
8€ xai Sep iep@y Kai doiwv cal pdvos Kai pera woAd@y. Kal thy warpida ovx 
éA\drrw mapatoow, ... Kai rois Oeapois trois ipupévots meivopas .. . Kat ra 
iepa Ta marpia Tinow, toropes Geol, “Aypavdos, 'EvudAtos, “Apns, Zevs, Gadde, 
Aigo, ‘“Hyeudm. Plut. Alc. 15 rps yas cuveBovdrevey avréxerOas rois 
’"AOnvaiots, kat Tov ¢v AypavAou mpoBadddpevoy det trois épnBos opKoy épyp 
BeBaoty, "Opriovor yap spas ypnoacbas tis "Arrixhs wupois xpcOais aumedoes 
€Xatas oixelay roceicOar SiBacxcpevos THY HuEpoy Kai Kapwoddpoy. 


d Porph. De Ads. 2. 54 év ty viv Zadapim .. . pyri xara Kumpious 
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"Adpodicia €Overo dvOpwros th ‘Aypaviw ... ih’ éva 8€ mepiBodov 6 re THs 
"AOnvas vews cai 6 THs "AypavAou Kat Atopndous. 


76 Mav8pooos: ® Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 440 6uyarépes Kexpoxos 
Tlav8pocos xai *"AypavAn, éx ths Tlavdpdcou 8€ nai 9 *AOnva Tadvdpocos 


KaAetTat. 


b Philoch. Frag. 32 (Harpocr. s. v. éniBowov): SAdxopos ev Seuvrépe 
g@now otras . . . "Eav 8¢ tis tH 'AOnva Bin Bovv, avayxaicy éore xat rq 
Tlavx8apa (Bekker Mavdpéow) Ovew dw (pera Bods), cai éxadeiro rd Oipa 
ériBowv, Hesych. s. v. Hav3apa’ 1) yn, ad’ od nat (eidwpos cai avnowwpa. 
Aristoph. Av. 896 mparov Mavdepa Gucas Nevdrpiya xptdv. 


¢ C. L.A. 3. 887 rav éavrav bvyarépa Navoworparny éppnpopnoacay 
"AOnva THodtade wai Mavdpéo@ aveOnxav. Cf. C.J. A. 2. 1383. 


d Paus. 1. 27, 3 ro vam S€ ts ’AOnvas Havdpccou vabs ouvexns ori 
cat €ors Lldv8pocos és tiv tmapaxaraénny avairios tev adeAdav pom. . . 
wapOevas duo rov vaov rns Todsados oixovow ov moppw, xadovor d€ "AOnvaion 
aopas uppnddpovs’ avira xpdvov pév tia diatray €xyovga mapa tH Oeq, 
mapayevonevns 8€ rhs €optns Spaoww ev vurti rade, avabeiaat oguiow ent ris 
nehadas dn ras AOnvas idpeca 8i8wor pepe, obre 7 Bidovca droicv 11 Bidoouw 
eidvia, ovre rais depovoats éemirrapévats—eore S€ mepiBodos év tH modes THs 
Kadouperns ev Kamas “Adpodirns od méppw, xai ds avrov xadod8es tmdyatos 
avropatn’ ravutn xariagw al mupOevor, xatw pev 87 Ta Hepdpeva Aeiszrovat, 
AaBovoa 8 GAXo Te xopif{ovaew é€yxexaduppévoy, Kai ras pev aduagw 73n rd 
evrevOev, érépas 8€ és THY axporrodw trapbevous ayovow avr’ avTée, 

© Schol. Arist. Lys. 643 17 yap “Epoy mopmevovor, ry Kéxporos Ovyarpt, 
ws ioropet “lorpos. Cf. Moeris, s.v. éppnpdpa .. . at rnv Spdcov dépovaar 
t7 “Epon. 

f CLA. 3. 318 ‘Epanpdpo: ips O€pidos. 

Excpopdpia and Athena Ixipiis. 

*7a1 Schol. Aristoph. Eccles. 18 Ixipors’ Sxipa doprn dure rhs Zxipados 
"AOnvas. Zxipohopiavos 18. of 8€ Anpnrpos Kai Képns. ev 3 6 iepets rov 
"Epexéws hépes axcadecov Aevdy & A€yerat oKipoy. 

a*® Harpocrat. s.v. Sxipov. xipa €opry map’ "AOnvaios, ad’ hs nai 6 pny 
Extpopopiay. acly ot ypawavres mepi Te pnvav cat €opray trav "Annas. . . 
ws Td oxipoy axiddedy éott peF ob Hepduevor ef 'AxpomddAeas €s Tiva Tpdrov 
kadoupevoy Ixipov tropevovras fre rHs "A@nvas lépea, xal 6 rov Hovedavos 
iepevs xait 6 rov ‘HAiov. Kopifovae 8€ rovro ‘EreoBovrada’ xal ’AOnvay de 


Sxipada tip@ow ’AOnvaior. 


aS Photius, s.7. Ixipos’ €oprn ris ayonemn ry “AOnva, Gri omadeion 
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eppovrefoy év dxpy Tov xavuaros’ axipa 8€ ra ceddeca, of 8¢ ov da TovTo 
pac adda dca thy and Sxipov "AOnvav. Lb. Exipohopiov’ phy *AOnvatoy 18’. 
avopacOn 8¢ and Tis SKipados ’AOnvas. 

a‘ Suidas, s. v. Aids xpdcov, vide Zeus ™. 

a> Paus. 1. 36, 4. On the sacred way ywpiov Skipoy ém rode 
xudovpevov, ‘ENevowwiots modepovos mpds "EpexOea cvnp pavris frGev éx 
Awidorms dvoua Exipos bs cai ris Extpados Wpvaare 'AOqvas émi Sadrnpy rd 
Gpxaiov iepdy, 

a® Strabo, 393 Zxipas (ékadeiro Fadapis) .. . ad’ ob péw *AOnva re 
A€yeras Teipas xat rémos Ixipa €v rH ‘Arrixh Kai emt Exipw ieponotia res, 

a7 Pollux, 9. 96 Ixpdpea 3€ ta xuBeurnpia wvduacrar dire padiora 
"AOnynow éxuBevov emi Exipo dv ro rhs Exipddos 'AOnvas iepp: cf. Ly. 
Mag. 717.30; Steph. Byz. s.v. Exipos . . . tuws 8€ Kai rd oxipadeioy, 
rep dndoi rév rérov els by of xuBevtai cvviact. Kai 6 axtpupdpos (oxipados 
Meineke) 6 onpaives roy axdAacroy nal xuBeurny, dnd tov dv Exipp dcarpBdv- 
rev, Sxipa dé xexArnra, Twes pev Ore emt Exipw AOnvg (libri "AOnvn0r) Averat, 
@rAot 8é and trav ywouevev lepav Anuntps cat Kopp ev rH €opry raury émi 
Zripp KxexAnra (leg. dep oxipa xéxAnra). Harpocr. s. v. Zepadia Zdeyor 
ra xuBeurnpia, éretdy diérpiBov ev Ixipp ol xuSevovres, ws Oedmopmwos ev ri ¥ 
troonuaiver. Photius, s.v. Zxpagia’ ev ro rhs Ixipados ‘AOnvas lepg 
émat(ov of xuBevrai: s.U. Zxipov’ roros "Abnynaw, éf’ ov of pavres éxabeCovro. 

a® Schol. Lucian published by Rohde, Rhein. Afus. 25. 548 Oerpopo- 
pia (sic) dopry ‘EAAn»wy puornpia mepidxouca, ta 8€ aira Kai Extppopopia 
xadeiras. Cf. Clem. Alex. Protrept. 14 P ravrny ray pvdodoyiay ai yuvaixes 
nocidws Kata modu €oprafovar Oecpopdpia, Exipopdpta, 'Appyroddpia modv- 
rpdéras Thy Depeharrns exrpaypsovoa dprayny, 

@® Schol. Aristoph. Zhesmoph. 841 apdérepar doprai yuvakev ra peév 
Erna mpd dveiy rdv Geopopopiwy Lvavepiavos GO’, ra 8é Exipa A€yer Oui haci 
rives Ta yuwdpeva iepa ev rH €oprh rauTy Anpnrpe cai Kopy. ol d€ Ore erioxupa 
(leg. ent Sxvp@) Overas rH *AOnrG. 

al CLT. A. 3.57 17 8€ Sadexary trav Exipwv=r7i Swdexary Tov Exipo- 
gopiavos (?). 

a" Plut. Comug. Praecep. 42 "A@Onvaios rpeis dpdrous lepods dyovow, 
mp@rov emt Exipw tov madaordrov tev omdpey urdpynpa. 

b! Athena «pas at Phaleron: Athenae. 495 f ’Apsord8qpos ev rpiry 
mepl Ilewddpouv trois Sxipas gyoiy "AOnynat dyava éncredeicba trav epnBwr 
Spdpou' rpéxeww b€ avrovs ¢xovras aumédov KAd8ov Karaxaproy, Tov xaovupevoy 
doxov, rpéxovas S¢ ex tov iepov rov Atopvoou pexpi tov ris Expados ‘“AOnvas 
iepod, xai 6 mxnoas dapBaver xitexa THY eyouérny mevram)dday Kai nw pace 
pera xopuv, 
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b? Hesych. s.v. dcxopdpior’ ronos "AOnvyos badnpoi evla rd ris ‘AOnwas 
iepdv. Cf. Plut. Zhes. (vide Aphrodite ™). 

b3 Paus. 1. 1, 4, at Phaleron, Sxepados ’A@nvas wads eore. Put. 
Thes. 17 BdrJSxopos 8€ mapa Ixipov ¢noiv éx Zarapwos rdv Onoda dAafeiw 
xuBepynrny pev NavoiBoor, mpwpea b€ Paiaxa . . . Mapruper d€ rovras npwa 
NavotOdov xat aiaxos eicauévov Cnoéws Padnpot mpds to Tov Iaipou iepe 
(= ris Expddos '"AOnvas iep@). Schol. Arist. Vesp. 921 "A@nva Teippas or 
Th Aevay xpterat. 

¢ Athena Snpds at Salamis: Herod. 8.94 ws 8€ apu hevyovras yiveo Oat 
rs Sadapwvins xara rd ipdv ‘AOnvains Zaipados. Cf. Plut. Solon. c. g dapor 
ro Sxipadcov in Salamis. 

8 TIpoyaptornpia: Suid. s.v. Upoxapiornpia, yuépa ev 9 of ev rH apy 
Mavres, Gpyopevwy xaprayv pvecbat, Anyovros 78n rou xeqavos, EOvoy r7 "AOnva 
(Sauppe Képy). 19 8€ Ovoig scvopa mpoxapornpia. Avotpyos ev re 
mepi THs ipwourns. thy Trotvuy dpyatordrny Bvoiav bia thy dvodoyv Tis Oeod, 
vopacGeicav 8€ mpoxaprornpia. Bekk. Anecd. p. 295 mpooxapornpea (leg. 
mpnxaptornpta) 9 pvotixy Ovoia ths "AOnvas Umép rav guopéverv xaprav. 

29 ’Adnva Keooaia on the Acropolis of Epidaurus: Paus. 2. 29, 1 
rnyv b¢€ AOnvay thy ev ty axpomcAe Edavor Beas Ggcov Kiooaiay érovopafovew. 

30 Athena Tavporddos: Hesych. s. v. Tavpomddat’ 9 “Aprepis ai 7 AOnva. 
Cf. Suidas, s.v. Schol. Arist. Lyststr. 448 vy rv Tavporddov: ovre rip 
“Aprepw exddovy . .. €ate 3 Gre xai rHy 'AOnvay ovrw xadovow ws Kevopndns 
igropet. TavpoBddros Suidas, s.v. 7 A@nva. 

3} Aesch. mapanpeoB. § 147 "EreoBovradas . . . bev» tis "AOnvas ras 
MoAud8os ¢oriy igpeaa, Cf. 78°, and **% Cf. Aristid. A/A. 1. p. 20, Dind. 
Boufvyns tis ray €€ axpomdXews. 

3? Athena Boappia: Schol. Lyc. 520 otrw 8€ riypara: mapa Bovwrois. 

8s Athena Bovdea (?): vide Geograph. Register, p. 420. 

4 Schol. Arist. Wud. 1001 ai iepat eAatae ris “AOnvas ev TH dxpondvAc 
popiat éxadovvro. Suidas, s.v. Mopiac’ eAaiae lepai ris ’Abqvas é& by rd 
€Aaov érabAov trois wux@ow ta Tavadyvaca. Schol. Soph. O. C. 705 wepi 
"AcaSnpiav . . . Tov éxet popiov mapa rd ths ‘AOnvas lepdy idpupever. 
Apollod. 3. 14, 1 pera d3€ rotrov (Movedéva) fxev "Anva, cat mounoapery 
tis Katudnews Kexpona pdptupa, eputevoey edaiay, 7 viv év rq TMawpocig 
Cetxvurat, 

© Athena Todds. 

At Athens: vide *'®, ® Paus. 1. 26, 7 iepa pew ris "Abnvas cory ¥ re GAAn 
mods Kat 9 Taga Gpoiws yn. Kai yap Gaas Geovs xabearnxey GAdovs ev rois 8n- 
pos oéSew, ovder re hacoy Thy 'AOnvay dyovow ev rip’ rd 8€ dybraroy éy ows 
wodAois mpdtepov vomiabey éreow f ouvndOuy and tev Snyper, dorw "AOnvas 
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dyadpa év ry viv axpomdde, rére 8€ Ovopalopern moder Oyun 8€ és avro exe 
meceiv €x TOU Ovpavoy . . . Avxvov Be TH Ge@ Xpvcoiy KadXipvayos énoincey. 
eumAnoavres 8€ €Aniou roy Avyvov, THY aUTHY TOU péAAOPTos Erovs avapevovoLD 
nuépav’ earop d€ exeivo Tov peru€y émapKet xpdvov TH Avxv@ xara Ta aura ev 
nuepa xal vucri gaivovns. Vide *¢4, 

b Strabo, 396 émi 8€ +H wérpa 1d rips "AOnvas lepdy 6 re dpxaios 
yeas 5 rhs Todiddos ev @ 6 aoBeoros Avxvos, xai 6 mapbevdy by éroincev 
"lerivos. 

¢ Hom. //. 2. 546: 

at 8 dp ’A@nvas etyov, év xrip<voy mroXieOpor, 
Snpov “EpexOnos peyadnropos, Gy mor ‘AOnvn 
Opéwe, Asos Ovyarnp, réxe S€ Ceidwpos apoupa, 
cad 8 dv ’Abnuno’ cioev ép evi miom yng, 
evOa 8€ pev ravpoice Kat dpvewis iddovrat 
xovupot 'A@nvaiwy meptredAAdopevmy emavTay. 

d Herod. 8. 55 éore ey 1 axpomods ravry ‘Epexbéos rov yryevéos 
Aeyouévov eivas vyds, év rH éAain re Kai Addaooa Em, 5. 82 of 3é (’AGr- 
vain) éni roiade dicey Epacay eAainv, éx’ @ anafovow (ol *EnBavpion) éreos 
éxaorou tH “AOnvain re rH Todads: ipa nai rp "EpexOet. Apollod. 3. 14, 7 
"EptxOoviov 8€ amobavdvros nai rapévros év tp repeves trys AOnvas. Clem. 
Alex. Protrept. 39 P ri 8é "EptyOdvws; odxi ev rp ves ris TWodsddos 
kexnOevtas. | 


e Plut. Zhemist. c. 10 Whdiopa ypape (CemoroxdAjs) ry pev mdr 
mapaxataber ba ti "AOnva ri 'AOnvawy pedeovon. 

f C.I.A. 2.57», inscription referiing to alliance of Athens with 
the Arcadians, Eleans, Achaeans, and Phliasians, before the battle 
of Mantinea, ebfac6as pe» rov xnpuxa atrixa pada rp Act rH Odupmig cai 77 
"AOnva +7 UWodead: xat TH Anpyrpe xat rH Kopn xai ros dadexa Oeois wai rais 
cepvais Oeais, dav ouveveiyxy ‘AOnvaiwy ro ony ta ddavra wept THs cuppayias, 
buoiav cai mpdcosor roncerOa. 16. 332 avaypdwas (rv cuppayiav) . . . 
év ornAn xaAday Kal orcas €v dxpond\e: Tapa Tov ved THs AOnvas THs ToAados. 
Cf. 464. 0. 481. 59 fucay d¢ of EpnBor ra efirnrnpia ev *Axpomddct 
tn Te "AOnva ry Todtdds xat rf Kouporpepe@ xai 17 Mavdpdcg. 1. 32 
Cdokev ri Bovdy xai rp Bw . . . KadAlas cime’ drod8ovwa rois Ocois ra 
xpnpara ra apeddueva, eredn TH AOnvaig ra rpicyiksa tdXavra arevnveynrat 
és médku & eyrngioro vopicparos npedanov. amodiddva d€ dd Tey xpnudroy 
4 cs anddociv €otw ois Geos endiopeva, ra re mapa rots ‘EAAnvo- 
tapias Syra viv wai tdAd\a ... éredav 8¢ drodedouéva 7} Tois Oeois ra 
xphpata, és TO vedptov xual Ta Teiyn Tots meptotas xpnobar xpnuaow, 2. II 
cay 8¢ exBnvas 80K7 Ta eYndhiopeva, Opetrérw pupias Spaxpds lepas ri 
*Aénvaig. 
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& Solon, ‘Yro6qna, 4 rij yap peyabvpos éxioxoxns 6Sptpomarpy TWaddas 
"AOnvain xetpas vmepOew Eyer. Arist. Eguis. 581: 
@® wodwvye LaAdas, ® 
Tis lepwrarns dra- 
cay wokéu@ Te Kat wow 
rais Ouvapes O imepepor- 
ons pedéovoa xapas. 
Arist. Zhesmoph. 1136: 
TladAdda thy gdircxopoy poi 
Gevpo xadeiy vdpos’ és ynpor 
sapOevov, G{vya Koupnp, 
) wodw nyerépay éxet, 
kat xpatos bayepoy porn, 
KAndovxds re xadeirat. 
Eur. Heracl. 770: 
GAXd’, & wérma, oov yap ovdas 
yas, wov cai mddes Gs ov parnp 
Oéonowd re kat prdaf ... 
€mei vor trodvOvoros dei 
Tia Kpaiverat, ovde Adber 
pnvav pOwas jpepa, 
véewy + aodai yopar re podsai. 
avepdevri B¢€ yas én’ 3x6 
oAoAVypara tmapyvyiots td map- 
Gévow idxxer modav xpéract. 
Aesch. Zum. 997: 
xaiper’ dorixds ews, ixrap Fervor Awos, 
mapbevov didras ita: cwdppovovrres ev xpory, 
TladAd8os 8 Und mrepois Svras G{eras warnp. 

h Athena Modtodxos at Athens: archaic inscription Eph. Arch. 1883, 
P. 35- 5 Aexarny ’AOnvaia Hodtovye ‘lepoxdeidns ps’ aveOnxev. 

i Athena *Apxnyéns: C./. Gr. 666 add. Madras "Epexbedav dpyayer: 
ooy cata vaoy Gde ror i8pv6n dArépa ‘Hpdxdeos inscription on base of statue 
of priestess dedicated to Athena Polias. C.J. A. 3. 65 6 Snpos awd rép 
8obcicav Bwpeav td Taiov. Cf. 26. 66 “IovAiov Kaigapos Oeov “AGnva 
"Apxnyers&s. C.L. Gr. 476 "AOnva ’Apynyersds . . . ‘Eppo . . . Tapyyrrios 
roy (Bwpucv), inscription on fragment of altar at Athens, ? second 
century B.c. Plut. Adc. c. 2 npiv rots A@nvaios . . . dpynyeris "AOnva 
kat natpgos ‘AndAdov €ori. Cf. Schol. Arist. Av. 515 ris "Apyiyeridos 
’"AOnvas 16 dyaApa yAavaa etyev ev TH xetpi. 

* Panathenaca: * Paus. 8. 2, 1 Havabqvaa xdnOjvai hacw ent Onadus, 
dre Umd 'AOnvaiwy éréOn cuvereypevear és piay drdyrey woh, 
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b Harpocr. s.v. Hava. &rra Havabnvaa fyero *AOnvnat, ra pev cal 
€xagruy emaurov, ra 8é id mevrernpidos, Amep wai peydAa éxddouy. .. . Fyaye 
3€ mv doprny mparos *EptxOdmos 6 ‘“Hdaiorov, nada now ‘ENAdmcds re Kai 
"AvBporioy, éxarepos év a’ *ArOi8os. mpd rovrov d€ 'AOnvata éxadeiro, os 
bedndoxev “lotpos dv y Tay Attica. 

© Schol. Aristid. p. 323, Dind. ra 3¢ peyida (Mavadqvaa) Meoiorparos 
éroinge. 

d Schol. Arist. Vaud. 37 obroe 8¢ (of Snpapyor) ry mopmyy roy Tava- 
Onvaiwy éxoopouv. Thuc. 6. 58 pera yap domidos xai ddpatos eiabecay ras 
Topmas moteiy.— AOrveras for the peydAa Tay. Pollux, 8. 93 aOdrodera 
Séxa pew iow, els xara Gudnv’ Boxpacbévres 8¢ dpyovat réocapa érn, éwi re 
d:abeivas ra Tavadnvaa, rév re povorxoy Kal roy yupmxoy Kal THY immodpopulay,— 
“Iepomoroi for the puxpd, vide 2, Cf. Arist. Athen. Poltt.c. 54. 

© Lucian, Migrin. 53 év to dyau tev Tavabnvaiwy AnpOévra .. . 
Tia TOY TOTaY ayecOa mapa Toy dywvoberny Ore Baroy éxwv inariov eenpes. 

f Herod. 6. 111 Ovoius "AOnvaiwy avaydvrav Kai mavryupias tas ey rhot 
mevretnpios ytvopevas, xarevxeras 6 xnpv€ 6 *AOnvatos dua re ‘AOnvaiacr, 
Adyov, yiver Oat ra ayaa cai WAaraevor. 

& Schol. Arist. Wud. 385 év rots Wavabnvains raca ai brd ray *AOnvaiwy 
arroctabeica médes Bovv rvOnodpevoy Ereproy. 

bh Harpocr. s.v. oxapnpdpor’ Aeivapyos ... nat “ ot dvri oxapnpdpwr 
€pnBor els rv axpémoXty avaBnoovrat, ovx tpiv Exovres yapiy THs modereias, 
GAG 1G TovTov dpyvpio.” dvti Tov pérouKor.... Anuntpios you dv > 
Nopobecias dnoiv srt mpoadrarrey 6 vdpos rots peroixos év rais woprais 
avrovs péev axadas pépay, ras 8€ Ovyarépas abray b8peia cai oncadia. Cf, 
Pollux, 3. 55. 

i Schol. Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 9 P. (Dindorf, vol. 1. p. 417) 
cpio’ rhv Acyouerny eiperiayny Gnaoiw iv ovtws meprerAouvres epics Kai Tawiats 
idhacpydrov Awewv—fv 8e Krddos ard ris Mopias éAaias—xal axpodpvos 
mavrotots meptapravres aviyyov eis "Axpémodw 17 ToAcdds AOnvaics Mavabnvaa, 

k Xenoph. Sympos. 4. 17 Oaddropdpovs yap 1H "AOnvG rovs xadovs 
yepovras éxAdyovra. Schol. Arist. Vesp. 542 é» rois Tuvadnvaios, oi 
yépovres OidAovs Exovres éndpurevoy. 

1 Schol. Soph. Oed. Col, 7or 6 8€ ‘ApicroréAns kal rois manoacs 1a 
Tlavaéyvaa, éAaiov rov éx popiwy y:vopévou di80cbai dno«: so also Pindar 
Nem, 10. 65. 

m Harpocr. s.v.Aaumds. rpeis dyovow 'AOnvaior dopras Aapwddas, MavaGn- 
vaius xai ‘Hdatoreioss xai Upopnbetors. 


n Fur. Hee. 466: 
} WadAddos ev mde 


ras xadXididpou Geas 
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vaiovo’ ev Kpoxem Teri 

(evfouar dppare medovs, 

ev Sadadeaor moKiAdovo’ avOoxpdxacs mvass, 

fh Titavwy yeveay, 

trav Zeus dudinup@ 

coifes PrAoyp@ Kpovidas ; 
Cf. Schol. 24. ob pdvov yap mapbevar Upavov, &s Pyaw'Amod\Addwpos . . . dAde 
kai TéeXecae yuvaixes, ws Depexparns év AovAocdidacxady ... Tovroy Bé aycépovy 
dia wevraernpidos dy trois Mavabnvaios, Harpocr. mémdos. rov mémdou row 
avayopevov ti ’AOnvg trois peyddots Tavabnvatas. Schol. Arist. 2g. 563 
i8ta mapa rots ’A@nvains mémdos TO Gppevov t rns Tlavabnvaixns veas, hy oi 
"AOnvaios xatacxeva{ovor Th ew did rerpaernpidos. js Kai T7¥ Toysyy awe TOU 
Kepapecxov moiovot peéxpt tov ’EXevowiov. ... OF ¢yéyparro ’Eyxédabdos, be 
dveihevy 7 ’AOnva ... emeaxevaeto ovv 6 méndos Kal’ éxacroy éenauréy. Diod. 
Sic. 20. 46 of 8€ "AOnvaioe ypdwavros Whdiopa Srparoxdéous eyyndicarro 
xpvoas pev eixdvas ef dpparos otnoa rou re ’Avttydvouv cat Anpyrpiov .. . 
evupawwdvrwy avtovs eis rév ths "AOnvas mémAov kar’ enaurév. Plut. Deme?. 10 
évupaiverOas 8¢ 1 mémr@ peta TOV Bedv avrovs (Anpnrptoy Kai *Avriyovror) 
eynpicavro. Hesych. s. v. "Epyacrivar’ ai roy méndov vpaivovaoa. 

9 C.L.A. 2. 314 AcedéxOn 8€ Birermidynsexal umép xepaias Kai iarod, 
Grws dy 80679 ry Oe@ eis ra Tlavabnvaa re méndy & éxopicbn én’ Evetrnpevos 
fpxovros. Strattis, Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. 2. 772 row merdop 
d€ tovrov €dxova’ dvevovres Tomeiois avdpes avapibunra eis axpow Sowep 
iorioy rov iarov, Paus. 1. 29, 1 rou 8€ "Apeiou mayou nAnoioy Secxyurat wavs 


~ > a “~ , ’ 
mownOeioa €s Thy Tov Llavabnvaiwy roumny. 


P Philostr. Vila Soph. 2. 1, §5 (Kayser, p. 236) xdxetoa wepi rap 
Tlavadnvaiwy rovrwy yxovoy’ mémAov pev avnpOar rhs veds ... Spapety S€ rhe 
vauy olx wmof{vyiwy dydyrwv, add’ troyeias pnxavais érokiebavovaar, éx 
Kepapetxou d€ apacay yiWia conn adpeiwa ent Td EXevoinoy cai wepiBadovoap 
aitd mapapeiyat ro TleAao-yixdy, xopsfoperny 8¢ mapa rd visor €AGeiy of viv 
&puora, Ar. Athen. Polit. c. 54 ra EXevoivade Mavabnvaa. Thuc. 1. 20 
t@ ‘Innapyy mepiruyovres Tept To Aewxdptoy xadoupevoy Thy Llavadnvaixny ropmny 
Staxogpovvre. 

a Schol. Arist. Vud. 984 Qpxowvro rots Navabnvaicrs ev Grdois of sraides* 
Cf. 2b. 985 Tprroyeveins. et80s opynoews f xadeiras évdwdios* dea dé rd eis 
"AOnvay ravrnv redeicbat Tptroyévera xadeirar. Lysias 'Anodcy. Aepodox. 
Pp. 700 R Hava6nvaiots rois puxpois €xoprryouy nuppiyiotais ayeveions. Scholl. 
Pind. Pyth. 2. 127 6 ’Emiyappos thy ’AOnvay gnoi rois Asoocovpas rov 
€vétd.0v vépov enavdyjoa. Dionys. Malic. Antigu. Rom. 7.72 ‘EXAnnxoy 
d€ iipa xai rovro fy év rois mdyv madawy eénerndevpa, év Gndos dpynors 9 
xa\oupevn Iluppixn, er’ ’A@nvas mxperns emt Tirdver ahancpe xopevery cai 
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Gpxeicbar aiv Gras ramwvina td yapas aptapdvns, efre madatrepoy ere 
Koupnrav airny xaraorncapevev. Beulé, /Acropole d Athenes, 2. p- 313 
ISTAIZ NIK .. . PBOS=mvpptyeorais manoas “ArapBos. Cf. 2b. Pl. 4 relief 
showing two groups of four dancers with shields. Cf. C. 7. A. 2. 965 b 


mao mupptxtorais Bois. 


¥ Schol. Arist. Wud. 971 Spins... Soxei mperos xibupica sap’ 
"AOnvaiots Kut vxpoat Tavabnvaios eri KadXiov dpyorros (B.C. 456). Plut. 
Pericl. 13 6 UWepexdns rére mperov éyndicaro povarens dyava rois Tuva- 
Onvaions dyerOar nai dserakev avros abAoberns aipebeis xabdrs xpy rovs 
Gyeor(opevous avreiv f adew i xbapifew. Heliod. Acéh. 1. 10 Tavaénvaioy 
Tey peyidoy ayopévev, Gre thy vay "AOnvaios ext yns tT ’AOnva meurovow, 
€rvyxavoy pév ebnBevov, goas 8€ Tov eiwOdra matava tq Oe@, cai Ta vevousc- 
péva mpomoprevoas, ws eiyov aroAns, ait xyAapuds Kai avrois aorepdvos 
€pxouas oixade, 

® Lycurg. xara Aewxpar. p. 209 R ovrw yap tedaBov ipav of mrardpes 
orovdaioy elvas roti (Tov “Ounpov) Sore vopov Eevro xa’ éxdoryy wevraery- 
piia ray Tavabnvaiav pdvov ray dAXwv romnray papwdeicba ta ern. Plat. 
Hipparch. 228 B ‘twmapxg, bs . . . ra “Opnpov ern mperos éxdutcev els thv 
ynv ravrnvi, Kat nvdycace rovs pap@dots MavaOnvains &€ imodnpews pets 
aira 8uévat. 

t Lysias, "Amoday. Aapodox. p. 698 ei AtoxAdovs Tava€yvains rois 
puxpois KuKAix@ yop Tpraxocias (Spaypas dynAewca). 

u Pollux, 4. 83 ’A@nyjot bé Kat cuvavAria tis exadeiro ovppavia rig adAn- 
Tov, ev Llava€nvaios cvvavAovrrey. 


Vv Harpocr. s. v.’AmoBarns .. . 6 dmoBarns irmedy ri dyonopa . . . ra be 
€v aur@ ywoueva Snrot Gedppacros ev tp «K trav vépwr.  xpavrat d€, Gai, 
rour@ povot Tov ‘EAAnvey "AOnvain nai Bowroi, Cf. Eratosth. Cafaster. 13 
“Hyaye (6 "EpexOets) 3€ empedas ra Tavabnvaca nai dua nvioxos éywv mapa- 
Barny aomidiov éxovra xat rpirodiav eri tys xepadys. Dionys. Halic. Anz, 
Rom. 7. 73 érepdv re, wap’ ddjiyas ere GvAarrdpevos wddreot ‘EAAnviow év 
iepoupyiats tTiaiv dpxaixais, 6 tav mapeuBeBnxdrav rois dppacr Spdpos. Cf, 
C. I. A. 2. 968 dppare rodepeornpig (vuxnoas). 

x Boat-races. C. J. A. 2. 965 mexnrnpia veov dpidAns. Plato, 
Meineke, Com. Graec. 2. p. 679, referring to the tomb of Themi- 
stocles, 6 ods 8¢ rupBos ... xwndrav GysAXd' 7 Tov veav Oedoerat. 


y Time and date of the festival: Schol. Eur. Hec. 469 ra 8€ Mava- 
Onvata hv €opry "AOnvas, mavrwv "AOnvalwy cundvray exeioe Kat Trav Gov 
‘EAAnvey técaapas Hyépas mavyupi{évrev. Procl. in Zim. p. 9 ra yap 
peydda (Lavabjvata) rov ‘ExaropSaiavos éyiyvero rpiry anidvros, ws xat rovro 


rois éumpoober iordpyra. Cf. Schol. Plat. Rep. 328 A. Demosth. 
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Kara Tipoxp. p. 708 dwdexary (rot ‘ExaropSadvos pnvis) rdv vdpor elonvey- 
xev , .. Scampagdapevos ... xabiferOar vopoberas dua Wopioparos emi ry Te 
THavabnvaiwy mpopace. 


z C.J. A. 2. 163 (Rang. 814), Panathenaic inscription—? during 
the administration of Lycurgus—<ézos dv .. . reAeoOh ) Topmy wapecner- 
aopémn @s dpicra tH 'AOnva Kat’ éxagroy ray evavroy Umép rov Snyov roi 
"AOnvaiwy Kai rdAAa dca Bei Svoreqprac mepi THY Eopryv THY ayopewny ry Oew 
Karas td rev leporady, epnpicba ra Byam... Ovew d€ rovs iepomocovs 
ras pev 8v0 Ovaias thy re rq "AOnva rh ‘Yyseia xat THY €v Te ap (f et Taye 
Ovopevny OF dpyaiw ve@ Bvopérnv) xabamep mpérepov Kai veipavras Trois mpura- 
veo Wevte pepidas Kal Tois evvea Apyovow... Kat Tapiats THs Geov piavy Kai rois 
iepurrovois pilav Kat rots orparryois Kat trois rafuipxos ... ta b€ GAda xpea 
"AOnvaiors pepifev .. . of ieporaot pera Tov Bowvav mepiavres THY TouRny TH 
Ge@ Ovévrwy rabtas ras Bois dndcas ént r@ Bowe ris ’AOnvas rq peydAg, play 
8€ exit ro THs Nixns mpoxpivavres éx TOY KaAdLcTevovTav Bowy Kai Gvaavres 15 
"AOnva rH Tlodads cai ry "AOnva rH Nixn ... tovs 8€ ieporotovs rovs dtoccovw~ 
ras Ta Havaénvaa ra cat’ émavtov moe thy mavvuyida ws KaAXoTHy TH beg 
kai THY TopTHY méepmev Gua nAlw avdvyre (nusovwras Tay py TeOapyouvra rais 
€x Tay vopwy Cnpiats. 


7 The feast of Suvoicia: Thuc. 2. 15 vepopevous ra atray éxagrous dep xai 
mpd rod nvdyxace (Oncevs) p4G modes ravTy xpjaOa H aravrwy 5on cUvTEhoUWTED 
és airy peyddn ywopuérn mapeddOn bd Onaews rois Emetra’ Kai ovvoixia €£ 
éxetvou fre kat viv ry Bea éopriv Enporedy moovos, Plut. Zhes. 24 xara- 
Avoas obv ra map’ éxdorots mpvraveia Kai Bovreurnpta Kai apyds, éy d€ wosnoas 
drract xowov evtuida mpuraveioy xai BovAeurnptoy Grrov viv iépurat Td doru, THY 
re médw A€nvas mpoonydpevce xai Mavabnvaa buciay éroince xouny. “Eévce 
3€ kai Meroixia rH Extn emt 8éxa Tov ‘ExuropBatevos, fy ért Kai viv Bvovor, 
Schol. Arist. Pax 1019 act yap rR ray cvvoxeciav éopri Ovaotay redeirbas 
Eipnyn rov d€ Bwpov py aiparovaba, ‘ExaropBaa@vos pnvds éxry emi Séxa. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. ’A@jvar.. . dno Xdpak dri 6 Onoevs ras Evdexa wWodes ras 
év 7H Atrixg ouvoixiocas els ’AOnvas ouvoinia dopriy Katectnaaro. 


*8 Athena, the city goddess. 


a At Troezen, vide '7>, At Tegea: Paus. 8. 47. 5 Teyedrats 8€ éore 
kat dAdo lepov "AOnvas Modudri8os" exdorou 8¢ Gna€ érous lepets és aura tceros’ 
ro rov 'Epuparos lepdv cvopdovor, Néyovres ws Knhei ro 'Adeov yevorro duped 
mapa "A@nvas dvddwrev és rév mavra xpdvov evar Teyéav. kai air@ daciv 
és puAdany rhs médews amorepovcay rHv Geay Sovvat Tptyav rey MeSovons. 

b At Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 2 "Evravéa ’A@nvas lepdv mewoinra, loAsovyou 
kadoupevns xat Xudxcoixou ths avris.... Fered8as 3€ épydcaro (1d dyadpua) dynp 
emyaps. ‘Enoinoe 8¢ nat dopara Awpia 6 Tiriadas ddAa re xai Upvoy és Tip 
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Oedv. eweipyaoras 8¢ te xaAK@ wodAG pey tev GOdwy ‘Hpaxdréovs. Cauer, 
Delect.? 17 Aapévov dvéOexev "AOavaig Uodtdyo vindds raira Gr’ ob8es memoxa 
tov vv. Polyb. 4. 35 xara yap rwa Ouviav marpiov ede rovs pev év rais 
HAtkiats pera TOv StAwy Topmevery emt tov THs "AOnvas ris XaAxtoixou vewyv. 
Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 23: inscription found at Amyclae mentioning 6 
ievets ToowWavos ’Acdadiov 'Abavas Xadxtwixov "Abavas ToXudyov, 


© At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 9 épeima 8¢ ’A@nvas ipod Modud8os emi 
avr@. 

d At Daulis: Collitz, Dralect. Inschr. 1523 pi xaradovrtEdcora d¢ 
pndeis tovrovs obs dvéOnxe KdAAwy xait Aapod rar *Adavar ras Todds. In 


Rhodes *, 


e Crete: at Hierapytna, inscription of treaty between Hierapytna 
and Lyctus: Cauer, Delect? 117 (C. J. Gr. 2555) ‘Opvvw ray *A@avaiay 
’"Orepiav .. . nat “A@avaiay Todtada nai "A@nvaiay Sadpoviav. At Dreros: 
Cauer, Delect.2 121 ’Opvtw ray "AOavaiay rav Tlodcovxov. At Priansus : 
C. I. Gr. 2556 oracavrev 8€ ras orddas .. . of pew “leparurmos ev ro iepo 
ras "A@avaias ras ToXddes, xai of Ipuivorn ev to lepp ras 'A@avaias ras 
Wlodktddos. At Cnossus: Paus. 9. 40, 3. 


f At Chios: Herod. 1. 160 évOcirev 8€, €€ ipov "AOnvains MoAtovyau 
aroonacGeis Uo Xiwv &£e3d8n. 

8 At Amorgos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 582 dvadciva és rd 
lepdv rp Au rau... wat "AOnvas 77 Hodcads, 

bh At Ios: Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1891, p. 172 Ast rp Todt wat 17 
’AOnvG (9 MWodtads?). Cf. C. J. Gr. 2263 c. 


i At Cos: Bull. de Corr. Hell, 1881, p. 220 ’A@nva Wodad dir 
reXelav, 
k At Erythrae: Paus. 7.5, 9 “Eore 3¢ ev "EpvOpais nat "AOnvas Todcados 


o 


yaos. 


1 Priene: inscription in British Museum, C. Z. Gr. 2904 Baasdevs 
"Ade~av8pos avéOnxe tov vadv ’AOnvain Tlokuad. Paus. 7. 5, 5 noGeins 8 
dy . . . "A@nvas re év Lpinvy vag .. . rov dyaAparos évexa. 


m At Pergamum: Athena Dodds cai Nuenddpos. Inscriptions in 
Ergebnisse d. Ausgrab. zu Pergam. 1880, pp. 76-77 6 Sijpos ‘Ackdn- 
masa EvdvOou riv yevopény i€pecay rHs Todcddos cai Nexnddpov 'AOnvas év 
rois éxrwxadexdras Nixndopias evodBeas vena. Cf. C. 1. Gr. 3553 7 
BovAn Kai 6 Sppos éreipnoay KAavdiav . .. pytépa KAavdias lepeias Nexndpov 
xat Tlodcddos "AOnvas. Cf. Polyb. 4. 49. 


n At Ilion: Dion. Halic. Ans. Rom. 6. 69 6 yap iyepev airery rod 
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yévous Naurios amd Trav ovw Aiveig oreikavyrey THY arokiay, hy 'AOnwas iepevs 
TloAwiSos. 


© At Phaselis: C. J. Gr. 4332 ieparevoavra ris mpocaOryeridos rq 
mwoAews beads ‘AOnvas ToAcados xai rov Oeav SeBaorav. 


Pp At Phalanna in Perrhaebia: Collitz, Dralect. Inschr. 1330 "Aang 


TloAcads of wrodtapyxor dveBerxav. 


a At Heraclea in Magna Graecia: C. 7. Gr. 5774-5 ‘Aéava Moda: 
on the Tabulae Heracleenses. 


r At Istros: C. /. Gr. 3048 duaypdyat ro Sdypa eis td iepow rd ras 
"AOdvas ras Tlodcados. Macedonian period. 

*° Athena ’Apxnyeres at Athens, vide i. At Sparta: Aristrd. 1. p. 608 
(Dindorf) 4 xown per dpxryéris dudbow raiv wédeow (Athens and Sparta). 
? At Lemnos: C. /. Gr. 2155 according to Boeckh’s restoration. 

*° Athena Harpia at Anaphe: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1892, 143, No. 27 
Znvos Uarpiou xai 'A@nvas Tarpias. 

‘! Athena Havayais at Patrae: Paus. 7. 20, 2 rov mepBddou &¢ dorw 
€vros ths Aadpias xat *AOGnvas vads éxixAnow Tlavaxaidos. ¢Aéavros ro 
@yadpa Kai xpuouy, 

* Athena ‘Opodwis: Schol. Lycoph. 520 ‘Opodwis 8€ ripara: mapa 
OnBaiors. 

“’ Athena Anpoxparia: C.J. A. 2. 1672 *AOnvas Anpoxparias on altar, 
first century B.c.; 3. 165, same inscription on base of a statue (?) that 
stood near the Parthenon, period of Herodes Atticus. 

Titles from cities and localities : 

‘4a "Apaxuy&ids from the mountain in Boeotia (Geogr. Register, 
Pp. 419). 

b Athena "Agencia: Herod. 1. 19 wot ’AOnvains . . . éwixAnaw ’Ag- 
onoins.... Lbid. tov vndv ths "AGnvains, tov évémpnoay xwpns ris MiAnoins ép 
‘Aconee. 

“© Athena ‘Iadvoia in Rhodes: Rev. Arch. 1867, p. 30, No. 71 
(iepevs "AOd)vas Awdias nat... A@dvas "IaAvoias Todados cai Acds Todseos 
Kapecpados: imperial era. Athena Ada at Physcos in Caria, Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 31, No. ro. 

“© Athena ‘Ikuds: ® Herod. 7. 43 SépEns és rd Upiapou Wépyapoy 
aveBn . . . Oeaoapevos 8€... 77 "AOnvain ry TAcads €bvce Bois yiAtas. Cf. Xen. 
Hell. 1. 1, 4; Plut. Alex. 15; Strabo, 13, p. §93 ra» d€ rav “lAeéer ray 
viv réws mer Kapny eivat haar 1d iepdv Exovaay ris "AOqvas pixpoy Kai ebredés, 
"Adefavdpoy d¢ dvaSdvra pera thy emi Tpavixp vieny avabnpaci re roopyoa rd 
iepov, 
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b C./. Gr. 3595, decree in honour of Antiochus I, dedéy6as rj Bovdg 
cai tp Snup thy per lépecuy kal rovs lepovdpous cai rovs mpuravers ebEacba TH 
"AOnva 7 WAcdds . . . + Anya cuvredcadrecay ry vupi(oudrny al warpioy 
Ouciay. 

¢ Arch. Zeit. 1875, p. 153, inscription from Ilium containing 
a decree in honour of a citizen of Gargara, ors amp dyabds éore rept 
7d lepdy tis "AGywas wat TH» wampyupw Kai rd Kowdy trav médeov (third 
century B. C.). 

d I\iea: Hesych. s.v. dopri dv "AOnvas’ ev "Wig ’AOnvas “IAcddos cat 
mourn Kal dyov. 

© Panathenaea at Ilium: ra pupa C. J. Gr. 3601. Cf. 3599 and 8¢ 
tis mporddou yiverOat ava wav eros év rH Tavabnvaig ev ty €opty trav ‘TAtaxéy 
mopany cai Ouciay ry ’AOnva. 

f Appian: Mithrad. Bekk. 1. p. 365 1d rijs 'AOnvas os & Taddddioy 
xadovow Kai Scomeres tyyouvrat vopifovaw eipebjvac rére aOpavoroy (in the 
destruction of Ilium by Fimbria). 

‘a Athena ‘Immodains at Hippolas on south coast of Laconia: Paus. 
3. 25, 9 modews epeima ‘ImmdAas eoriy, dv 8€ avrois ’AOnvas iepdv ‘InrmoAairos. 

b Athena Kpaoria: vide Geograph. Register, p. 422. 

© Athena Kuppnoris: vide Geograph. Register, p. 423. 

‘8a Athena Avdia, vide “, at Lindos: Strabo, 655 iepdr 3€ €orw "AOnvas 
Awwdias abrobt, éripavis trav Aavaidey pupa. C.7. Gr. 2103 e'Abnrg Awdig 
Mogideos Moowéov xapornpov : Rhodian inscription in the Tauric Cher- 
sonese. 

b Athena Maynpois: vide Geograph. Register, p. 422. 

* Aristid. vol. 1, p. 17, Dind. eloly al mddets d0pa *AOnvas . . . ToAsov- 
xos diract xéxAnras, 

5° Athena ‘Axcpia at Argos: ® Hesych. s. v. dv “Apyet, éni rivds axpas 
pupevn ad’ hs xal’Axpiowos dvopdoby’ gore 8é xal 7 “Hpa nal “Apreps nai 
*"Adpotirn mpocayopevopévn ev “Apyes xata Td Spocoy én’ axpp idpupevas. 

b Paus. 2. 24, 3 én’ dxpa d¢ dort ry Aapiog Ards éxixAnow Aapioaiou wads 

.. kat A@Onvas 8€ vads €ure Oéas d£tos. 

¢ Clem. Alex. 39 P & rq vep ris AGnvas év Aapicag év ty dxpordve 
ragos éariy ’Axpiciov. 

6 Aristid. vol. 1, p. 15, Dind, méAcwv 3€ aca» ras xopupas yet xurad 
Kparos. 

* At Agrigentum: Polyb. 9. 27 él 3¢ ris xopupis "AOnas lepdy exrio- 
rat kui Asds “AraBupiov. 

VOL. I. pd 
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58 At Scepsis: Xen. Hell. 3. 1, 21 6 8€ Aepxvdidas Gvoas ry Abra ev 
TH TY Tkniwv axpordArcs, 

 Paus. 6. 26, 3, in Elis, év dxpondder 8€ Tz HAclow €oriy iepdv "AOnsas" 
€déhavros 8€ rd dyaApa Kai ypvcov. eiva pev b7 Gediov hagiv avTny, wewourrat 
de drexrpudy eri rd paver, Sti mpoyeipdrara Exovow és paxas of GAexrpvoves, 

5° At Corone in Messenia: Paus. 4. 34, 6 xaAxouw 8€ Kai €» axpomddu 
tis ’AOnvas rd dyahud eorw ev inaibpw, xopoyny d€ ev TH Xetpi Exovaa. 

%* At Megara: Paus. 1. 42, 3 q@xoddunrat 8¢ mi rf Kopupy ris dxpo- 
modews vads AOnvas, dyaApa 8¢ éorw éxixpvooy ANY xEipav Kai dxpwy moder 
tavra d€ kal rd npdowndy éorw edeavros . . . Kat GAdo Alayridos. 

&? Athena Kopupacia: Paus. 4. 36, 2, on the promontory of Cory- 
phasion in Messenia, iepd» éorw ’AOnvas emixAnow Kopupagias. 

% Athena Kpavaia near Elatea: Paus. 10. 34, 7 ‘EAaretas 8€ door 
oradious eixoow abéarrynxev "AOnvas érixAnow Kpavaias iepdv. . . . et roure@ re 
Addy 1d iepov memoinra . . . rov dé iepea ex traidwy alpovvrar Tov anBwr ... 
rd 8€ dyaApa éroinaay pev Kai rovro TloAvKAéous maides, €ore Be eoxevacpevoy 
@s és pdyny, cai éneipyaorat ry aomids tov "AOnvynos pipnua emi TH dowids ris 
kadoupérns td "ABnvaiwy Tapdévov. Cf. inscriptions in Bull. de Corr. 
Hell. 1887, p. 318 ’Omoidépov iepnrevoavra *AOnva tH Kpardg. 1b. 
(decree of alliance with Tenos) dvyeypaya: 8€ xat . . . rd aigiopa avabe- 
pev... év TQ lep@ ras ’Adavas év Kpavais (? fourth century B.c.). 

8a Athena Kumapiooia near Asopus on the Laconian coast: Paus. 3. 
22,9 AOnvas iepdv dorw ev rH axpomddAe Kurapiooias enixAnow., ris 6€ axpo- 
md\ews mpos Tos moot moAews epelmia Kadouperns Axatov Tov Tapaxvmaptaociey. 

b At Larissa in Thessaly: Collitz, Déalect. Inschr. 345 (in letter 
from Philip V concerning extension of civic franchise) (ré padsopa) 
oradXas .. . dyypawavras xarOepev év Tav axpérodw €v Toy vady Tas 'Adavas. 

* Athena “Oya at Thebes: Aesch. Sep/. 501: 

mparov pey “Oyxa Haddas 43° ayxirrodts 
mudratar yeirov’ avépds €xOaipove’ vBpw 


etp£ec. 
Lb. 164: 


OU Te paxap avaco’ “Oyxa, mpodpovws 

énrdmuAdoy moAews €dos emtppvov. 
Paus. 9. 12, 2, at Thebes, gor: pév ev traiOpm Bopos cai aya\pa "AOnpas’ 
avaGeivat 8¢ airé Kadpoy Aéyouvat . . .“Ovya cata yA@ooay thy duvixwy xadeiras. 
Steph. s.v. "Oykaias, midar OnBadv .. .”“Oyxa yap 7 ’AOnva xara Soinxas. 
Schol. Eur. Phoen. 670 6 pév Ernoixopos dv Etpwneig ray ’AOnvay dowapxévat 
rous oddvras dnai. 

* Athena Irwia. ® Near Coronea: Paus. 9. 33, I ris ‘Irwvias ’AGnvas 

dari TO iepdy... nai és roy xowdy cuviaow évravba oi Bowwroi avAdcyov. ey dé ry 
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pap xaAxov rremompéva AOnvas "Irwvias cal Aids dorw dydApara. reyvn d€ 
"Ayopaxpirov. Strabo, 411 xparjoavres 8¢ (ol Bowwrol) ris Kopwveias dy 
TS mpd airis wedip rd ris “Irwvias "AGnvas lepdy Wpicavro dudvupoy rep. 
Oerradtxe xal rév mapappéovra rorapydy Kovdptoy mpoonydpevaay dpopawus ro 

éxei. "AAnaios 8€ xadei KapdAtov Aéywr, “ & *vaco’ "AGamda roAepaddcos & rot 

Kopwvias ént rricewv vavw mdpober dudiBaivers Kopadio moraye map’ 3yGas.” 

(Bergk, Alcaeus, frag. 9) évravda 8¢ nal ra HapBoudria ouveréAoue’ ovyxabi- 

Spuras 8é rH Avg d “Acdns xard Twa, Ss pact, puorixny airiay. Bacchylides 

frag. 23 ody epas Epyow ob8' ayBodGs GAG xpucatyidos "Irwvias xpi map’ 

evdaidarov vady éAbdvras dBpdy ri deigat. 

b Athena "Irw»a in Thessaly: Paus. 1. 13, 3 rd dvareOévra Ema ray 
KeArixéy és rd ris ‘AOnvas iepdy ris "Irwvias Depay peratv wai Aapions, xal 
TO €miypappa To én avrois 

tous Oupeovs 6 Modogads 'Irwvids 8apov *Abava 

Tluppos and 6pacéwv éxpéuacey Tadaray. 
Paus. 10. 1, 10 rd yap otvOnpa... édi8oTo ev rais pdyass Oecoadois per 
"AOnvas “Irwvias. Schol. ap. Rhod. 1. 551 ris ev GeacaXiag “Iravias mepi 
fis ‘Exaraids re év ry mporn rev loropiv dAeye. At Crannon: Polyaen. 
2. 54 éopris odons rév xadovpéevay 'Iravioy, év 3) mdvres Kpaywvano: maifovor. 

¢ Athena ‘Irwsia worshipped at Amorgos: ’A6n»@ 17 ‘Irwvig and the 

festival ra Iréa mentioned in inscription found there, Bull. de Corr. 
Hell. 1891, pp. 589-590. 

d At Athens: C. J. A. 1. 210 ‘AOnvaias "Irevias (latter part of fifth 
century B.C.). 

e At Thaumakoi in Phthiotis: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. No. 1459 
pnvds "Ireviov. 

Steph. Byz. s.v. "A@nvas wédes’ xara pév “Qpov révre xara 8¢ Sova &f 
-.. €xtn EdBous . .. ravras 8 ’A@nvas Acadas Adyeo Oat. 

Cults referring to the family. 

6 Photius, s. v. mporeAciay nyépay ovoudfovow, ev 7 eis Thy axpdémodw Thy. 
yapoupnérny mapbevov ayovow ol yoreis as rHv Gedy cat Ovoiay emredovow. 

“ Athena ’Anarovpia or ®parpia, ® At Athens: Schol. Arist. 
Acharn. 146 dnarovpia eOvov Att Sparpip nal AGnvg. C. 1. A. 2. 844: 
inscription probably referring to the ’Awarovpa. Plato, Euthyd. p. 
302 D Zeis 3é nyiv . . . épeios 8¢ nal pparpios, xal *AOnvain pparpia. 

b At Troezen: Paus. 2. 33, x (on the island just off the shore) 
i8picaro pev did rotro Alépa vadv évraiéa *AOnvas *Awaroupias .. . xateotn- 
caro b¢ cai rois Tpot{nviey mapbevas avarsévas xpd yauov thy (avny rp 'AGnrG 
v7 ‘Awaroupia. 

Dd 2 
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¢ At Syros: C.J. Gr. 2347 q ’A@nvas Spa(rpias). 

d At Cos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 224 Atds Sparpiou 'ABavaias 
Evpvavaxridav (? fourth century B. c.). 

e Herod. 1. :47 eat 3€ mavres“lwves, dove an’ "AOnvav yeydvact cai 
’"Aratoupta ayovoww dpryv, ayovos 3€ wavres wAnY 'Edeciov cat KoAodavioy. 

f Cf. Aristot. Oecon. p.1347 1H Te iepeig 19 THs "AOnvas rns €v axpomdde 
urép tov amobavovros dépew xuivixa KpiOav Kai mupav érépay Kai Boddy, xai 
Srp dv matddpiov yevyras, TO ard TovTo (éxeAeveey ‘Immias). 

* Athena Krnoia: Hippocr. wept évumviwv: Kuhn, 2, p. 10 emt pep 
roiow ayaboiow ‘Hrip Aut Ovpavia Ait Krnoip, AOnveg Krnoin, ‘Eppa Andon 
evyeoOat, 

* Athena Mnrnp: Paus. 5. 3,3 trav dé HAciww al yuvaines .. . ef£aa- 
Gar rH ’AOnva A€yovrar... kat 9 evxyn ogiow eredecOn, cai “AOnvas ipo» 
€rixAnow Mnrpos i8pvaavro. 

7 ? Athena Aoyia: Aristid. 1, p. 21, Dind. Cf. Suidas, s. v. atyis: 9 3¢ 
igpeca "AOnunos ry iepav alyida pépovoa mpos Tas vecydpous cionpxero. 

8 ? Athena TevervAXis: vide Niketas Fpitheta 6ea», Westermann, 
Myth. Graec. p. 355. 

°° Athena Mapéévos: C. I, A. 1. 3:74 NWapOévp ‘Exavrov pé rarnp av- 
€Onxe kai vios évOad’ ’AOnvain priya wdvev “Apeos ... Kpirios xai Nyoceorns 
érowmodrny. % Uap6evos in State-decree circ. 420 B.c., C. J. A. 1. 51. 

70 Athena Kopia near Cleitor in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 21, 3 memoinrat 
d€ Kai émi dpovs xopudns oradiots Tpiaxovra amwrépw ths moAews wads xal 
dyadpa ’AOnvas Kopias. Cf. Kopnoia ™. 

Political titles. 

1 Athena Elpnvoddpes: C. J. Gr. 6833, on base of statue, cult-title. 

72 Athena BovAaia at Athens: Antiphon, p. 789 R é» aire re 
Bovdeurnpi Aids BovAaiov cat "AOnvas BovAaias lepdy corr. Cf. C. L. A. 3. 
272 lepéws Atos BovAuiov cat "AGnras Bovdaias. Cf. 683. 

> Athena ‘ApBovdia at Sparta: Paus. 3. 13, 6 Acds "ApBovdiou xai 
’"AOnvas éorly "ApBovrias Boss. 

7 Athena ’Ayopaia, vide 77 4, 

@ ’AO@nva émi TadAadip and ent Haddadip Anpioveiy mentioned in fifth 
century Attic inscription containing schedule of religious funds, 
C. LI. A. 1. 273. Lb. 3.71 iepets rov Auds rov éxt Maddadiou nal Boufiyns, 
xpnoavros rov [vGcov *AmdAAwvos, Gri xp) €repow Eos rhs TlaAAddus xaracKevd- 


cacba, ex tay idiwv monoas Trois re Oeois ty Te woAes aveOnxer. ° Second 
century A.D. 
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b Paus. 1. 28, 8 éxdoa (Sexacrnpia) éxi rois Povedoiv dori, Mda cat emi 
HladAadig xadovos, cai roig dmoxretvacw axovciws Kpiots xabéornxey, Cf. 
Pollux, 8.118; Harpocrat. s. 0. éxi MadAatiy: Demosth. xara ’Aptoroxp. 
§ 71. Cf. 42 and 4». 
© Aesch. Zum. 1022: 
Hepa 8€ péyye Aapraduv cedacddpwowy 
és tous évepOe cai xdrw yOovds rémovs, 
guy mpoomddocw, aire ppovpovaw Bpdras 
roupov dixaias. 
Cf. Rang. Jnscr. 814. 8. 
d Eur. Jph. Taur. 1469: 
eEtcawoa 8¢ 

kai mpiv o° ‘Apeios ev mayos yagous icas 
kpwao’, “Opeora, nal vduiop és TovTd ye, 
mxay, lonpes doris dy Wndous Ady. 

7 Athena ’Agidérowos at Sparta: Paus. 3. 15, 6 "A@nvas "A€toroivov 
kadouperns lepdy. ms yap 87 apuvopevos ‘Hpaxdis ‘Immoxéwvra cai rovs maitas 
pernrGe xar’ agiay, bv mpotmypéay, lepdy *A@nvas i8pveras. 

7 Athena 2ra6pia : Hesych. s. v. émiderov *A@nvas. 


™ Athena O¢us: C. 2. A. 3. 323 "OAnpdpov (? Otroddpov) *AGnvas 
@¢udos: On seat in Attic theatre. 


Athena povaia and Hpdvoea. 


78a Athena Upovata at Thebes: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1887, p. 5 
inscriptions on fragments of pottery and bronze "A@dvas Lopovaias. 
Paus. g. 10, 2 ore d€ Adhos ev 8efia Trav muddy lepds ‘AmdAXovos- 
... mpata pev 379 Aidou xara Thy froddv eotev "AOnva nat “Epuns dvopaCdpevor 
IIpdévaot, soujoat 8¢ avrdv Sesdias, riv 8¢ "AOnvay A€yerar Sedwas’ peta dé 6 
vaos @xoddunrat, 

b At Delphi: Aesch. Zum. 21 

Tladdds mpovaia 8 ev Acyus mpeoBeverat. 

Herod. 1. 92 Kpoiog 8€ fort xai ddda dvaOnpara ev rq ‘EAAG&: wohAd . . . é» 
8¢ Lpornins ris év AeAdbuios aomis xpuodn peyadyn, Aeschin. x. Krnoip. 108 
(499 R) dvatpet 9 Mvdia rodepeiv Kippaiors xai rv xopay . , . avabeivar .. . TH 
"Amdo rq Tvbip cai Aprépsds xal Anrot xat'AOn»g Ipovaig. Hesych. s.v. 
IIpovaias’ "AGnvas repevos ev Aeddois. Harpocr. s.v. wvopdlerd ris upd 
AeAois 'AGnva Lpovaia da rd mpd rot vaod WpvoGa. Plut. Praec. Ger. 
Ret. p. 825 B ixerevovras ev r@ lepep ris Mpovaias. Curtius, Anecd. Delphi. 
inscr. 43 and 45 ’Aéavg rq Upopaig. 
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7 Athena Ipdvaa. ® At Delphi: Paus. ro. 8, 4 6 rérapros 8€ (va0s) 
"A@nvas xadeiras IIpovoias. Demosth. x.’Apsoroy. A. p. 780 eiat rais rddea 
macats Bwpoi cai ved Tavrav tov Gedy, év 3€ rovros Kai [povoias "AGnvas és 
dya6js Kat peydAns Geov, nat mapa ro "AnddAdXwms €v Acdqhois KxdAXsores xai 
péyioros vews evs eiotovre és TO iepdv. Photius, s.v. Wpdvota "A@nra’ of per 
dia rd mpd Tov yao Tov ev AeAdois eordvat avrny, ol dé Gri mpourdnoer Gres 
rexn } Anto. Diod. Sic. 11. 14 of 8€ (Iépoat) emi ray ovAnoew rou parreiov 
meppOevres mponrov pev péxpt TOU vaod THs IIpovoias "AGnwas ... Td pév ou 
ev AeAgois pavretoy Saovia rwi mpovoia thy avAncw deédvyer. 

b At Delos: Macrob. 1.17, 54, referring to the birth of Apollo, 
diu intervenit Iuno ...sed divinae providentiae vicit instantia, quae 
creditur iuvisse partum. Ideo in insula Delo ad confirmandam fidem 
fabulae aedes Providentiae, quam vadv [povoias 'A@n»as appellant apta 
religione celebratur. 


c ? At Prasiae in Attica: Bekk. Anecd.299 Upovaia *A@nva: adydAparos 
Ovopa rou ev AeAdois mpd rov vaov rov ‘Amdd\Awvos [spupevou: Lpdroca 8 
"AOnva év Tpactais ras "Arrixyns ipuras tro Acoundous. 

 Aristid. 1, p. 23, Dind. 6 8 ’And\Awy rev abrov xpnopepdiay ravryy 
mpovarnoaro kai mpobvew éneratev, Id. p. 26 Mévn d€ "Epyayn cai Updroa 
KéxAnrat. 

| Athena #yyula at Erythrae: Dittenberg. Sy//loge. 370, 1. 27 Zaps 
Pnpiov xat AOnvas Pnpias . .. éemamoy T, 

°: Zenob. 5. 75 E ddos 8€ Aéyouas ryy ’AOnvay eipety riv did rev Woper 
pavriKny. 


Epithets of the war-goddess. 
*S Athena ’AAaAcopern: ® Hom. J/. 4. 7: 


Aocal pév Mevedd@ aprydves ciat Oedor, 

“Hpn 1° ’Apyein wat ’AXaAKopernts *AGnyn. 
Paus. 9. 33, 4 "AAaAKopevat 8¢ Kdpn pev dor ob peyddn ... yereoOar de 
aiTn TO Svoua of pew amd "ANaAKoperéws, avdpds airéybovos, umd rovrou 8¢ 
"AOnvay rpapijva Aéyouow . . . ‘Anwrépw d¢ ris Kdpns émenoinro dy re 
xGapar¢ tis "AOnvas vas xal dyadya dpxaiov éAdhavros. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
5.U. "AhaAxopénov. Ael. Var. Hist. 12. 57 (wept repdrev rois OnBaiors 
mpopawopevov, “AdeEdvdpou én’ abrovs rh» Suvaysy dyovros) +d 3é ris ’AOnwas 
THS Kahouperns ‘AAadxopernidos dyahya aitoudrws karepdéxGn. Strabo, 413 
("AdaAxopevai) .. . 2xee 8 dpxaiov lepdv "AOnvas opddpa riydpevor, cal daci 
ye thy Bedv yeyernoOa évOade . .. xal amdpOnros dei dueredecev 4 ws, obre 
peydAn ovoa oot’ dv evepxet xapiy xeipemn. 
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b In Chios: Bull. de Corr. Hell, 1877, 82, No. 8 ’A@nvG "AXadxopevy 
7d Ouperpixoy mizypa avéOnxey rou lepov mepiBdrAov xarackeuns. 

** Athena Upopaydppa: Paus. 2. 34, 8, near Hermione, év Bourdépbpe 
8€ srerroinras pév lepdy Anunrpos xal ris madds, memoinras 8é "AOnvas' éni- 
kdnows 8€ dors tH Oe@ mpopaxdpya. 

* Athena *Apeia. ® At Athens, on or near the Areopagus: Paus. 
I. 28, 5 Boyds dor ’AOnvas “Apelas, dv avéOnxev (Opéorns) droduyay rip 
Bieny. C.I.A. 2. 333 Spdoa ’Abnvaiovs pev Aaxedaipoviots “HAtov, “Apn, 
"AOnvay *Apeiay (circ. 271 B.C.). 

b At Plataea: Paus. 9. 4, 1 WAaratevor 8€ "AOnvas éxixAnow "Apeias 
cory iepdv. gxvdounbn 8€ ard Aapipwy & rhs paxns ohiow AOyvair ris 
Mapadom anéverpay. 

e At Smyrna: C. J. Gr. 3137, in the oath dictated by the Smyr- 
naeans to the Magnesians, "Opyiw Aia Tv “HAtov”Apn ’AGnvay ’Apeiay 
(period of Diadochi). Athena-worship at Smyrna, 7d. 3154. 

d At Pergamon: Frankel, Zaschr. von Pergamon, vol. 1, No. 13. 
oath of Eumenes, dpvte Aia .. .“Apn ’A@nvav "Apeiav. 

** Athena ’AAci8npos: Liv. 42. 51 Ipse (Perseus) centum hostiis 
sacrificio regaliter Minervae, quam vocant Alcidemon, facto. 

&™ Athena Anires at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 4 rérapra xal méunra 
"Apreuids Gvoves nal Anirids ’AOnrg, xra "Epyayy. Cf. Hom. J/. 10. 460 

cal ta y ‘AOnvaly Anirids Sivs 'Odvaceris 
tyda" avéecxebe xept cal evyduevos Exos ida. 

® Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 3001 Megara Toi3’ ard Aalas ray 8exdray 
dvéOnxev "AOnvai (Circ. 450 B. C.). 

8a Athena Zwornpia at Thebes: Paus. 9. 17, 3 UAnolov dé ‘Audu- 
tpuwvos Sv0 aydApara Aida A€youow "AOnvas érixAnow Zoornpias. AaBeiy yap 
ra onda avréy évravéa. 

b At Athens: C.J. A. 1. 273 ’AOnvaias Zwornpias H. . . . réxos (fifth 
century B.c.). Cf. Paus. 1. 31, 1 év Zwornps d¢ éwl Gadrdoons nal Bopds 
"A@nvas cai ’ArddXwvos cat ’Aprepidos kai Anrovs, rexeiw ev obw rove maidas 
évrav6a of act AvcacGa 8é rdv (wornpa ws refoperny, 

© Hesych. s. v. Zooreipa’ *AOnvas ériberov év Botorig, 


a Athena Srparia: Plut. Pracc. Ret. Ger. 801 E “Apeos 'Evvadiov xal 
Erparias 'AOnvas. 

b Yroxeia at Epidaurus: Cavvadias, Zpidaure go, dedication *Aéavas 
Zrotxelas. 
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* Athena ZaAmyé at Argos: Paus. 2. 21, 3 "AOqvas 8¢ &pvcacbha 
LdAmcyyos lepov haow ‘Hyédewv. 
* Athena "EyxeAados: Hesych. s. 2. 9 ’A@nra. 


a Athena ‘Immia at Tegea: Paus. 8. 47, 1 ro 8¢ dyadpa dp Teyea v0 
ép’ npay éxopic6n pev ex 8nuov tov MarOoupeey, ‘Iwria 8¢ wapa rois Ma 
Ooupevow eiyer éemixdnow, ott Te exeivwow Adyp ywouerns Trois Geois xpos 
[iyavras paxns émmAacey Eyxedady irre ro dppa. At Acharnae in Attica: 
Paus. 1. 31, 6 ray 8¢ ‘Immiay ’AGnvav dvopa{over. Cf. inscription found at 
Menidi: C. J. A. 2. 587 dva@npara avOnxev ry "AOnvg ty ‘Iwwig. At 
Olympia: Paus. 5. 15, 6 ris 8€ mpos rov EuBodrov xadovupevow coddou rH er 
“Apews ‘larmiou ry 8¢ "ABnvas ‘Immias Bopds. Cf. 78% 7c 176, 


b Athena KeAevéea at Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, 4 rov 3¢ réy Bidiaicw dpyciov 
xépay cary AOnvas lepdv’ 'Odvocers d€ iSpvcac Ga 16 GyaApa Ae yeras Kai Ovpopacat 
Kerevbecay, rovs Inveddrns ponotipas Spépm mxnoas. i8pvcaro 8¢ ris Kedev- 
Geias lepa aptOpe rtpia, diveornxéra an’ adAnrov. 

*' Athena Tapeia at Sparta: Paus. 3. 20, 8 ry» 8€ en *Apaoddas 
lovow x Emaprns 'AOnvas €otnxev erixdnow Tapeias dyadpa ev traidpe. 

95 "A@nva Xadwires at Corinth: Paus. 2. 4, 1 Xadwirdos ’AGnvas 
iepdy’ "AOnvay yap... pact cai ds rov Iiyacdy of (BeAXepopevry) wapahoin 
Xetpwcapern Kal evOeioa airy te inm@ xadudy. 10 8€ Gyadya of rovro $dax0r 
éort, mpécoroy 8€ Kai xeipes Kai dxpos modes eis AevKod AiBov. 

* Athena Nicn ®at Athens, called later “Awrepos: Paus. 3. 22, 4 rév 
8€ mporudaioy ev defia Nixns éoriv “Amrépov wads. Cf. "8b, vide supra ** =. 
C.I.A. 1, p. 74 "A@nvaias Nixns orépaves ypvoors. Jb. 2. 471, 14 
ovv-eAoupevns 8€ Kai rHs Ovoias ry ’AOnva rq Nixy cuvercuwevoay xades 
kai evoxnpovws Bovy cupméuarres fy xai EOvoay ev axpowdde: tH Oep. I. 
2.678 AI, 15 "A@nvG Nin oredavos and Aniov. Soph. Phil. 134 Nixy 
r ’AOava Todas } od{es p dei. Es. Aflag. 605. 50 ober xai 7 "AOnva Nixn 
mpogayopeveras. Eur. Jon 1528: 

pa thy wapacri{ovcay Gppaciv more 
Nixny "A@nvay Znvi yryevets Emi. 


épudy 


Cf. Jon 453: 


"AGavay ixereves 

Tpopabet Tiram doxev- 

Geicay xar’ axporaras 

xopupas Ards, & Ldrva Nixa. 
Arist. Eg. 581: 

& Tlo\wovxe TWaAAds .. . 

Sep adixod AaBovca rh 
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€y orparuis Te Kai payais 
nuerépay cuvepyoy 
Nixnv. 

b At Megara: Paus. 1. 42, 4 €repov évraiéa lepdy *AOnvas memoinra 
xadoupdvns Nixns xai GAXo Aiavridos, At Olympia: Jd. 5. 26, 6 mapa de rhy 
"AGnvay wenoinrat Nixn’ ravrny Mavriveis aveOecay .. . Kddaues 8¢ ovx Exovcay 
mrepa wowjoat eyerat aropipovpevos rd "AOnvnos ris ‘Amrépov Kadouperns 
Edavoy. 

¢ At Erythrae: Dittenberg. Sy//. 307. 27. 


* Athena Nixnddpos at Pergamum, vide *™, cf. decree of the 
Aetolians: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 1413 xaOarep 6 Baowre’s Etperns 
dvaxadei rh répevos tas ’A@dvas ras Nexndopov rd mori Tepyduos dovdov xcabws 
xa dpién, cvvarodedéxOat rovs AlrwAovs doviov eluev atrd ra an’ Airwhor. 


* Athena as goddess of the arts. 


® Schol. Soph. O. C. 56, at Colonus and in the Academia, ovsripara 
(6 Lpopnbevs) 7 AOnvg, xabdrep 6 “Hopaoros, kai €orw avrov madaidy idpupa 
cai Bopds dv re reyéver tis Oeov. Acixvyvra 8¢ cat Bacis apxaia xara THY 
cicudov, dv 7 Tov Te Lpounbéws €ort rues cai rov ‘Hgaiorov (quoting from 
Apollodorus). Cf. Paus. 1. 30, 2 ev "Axadnpig dori Upopybéws Bwpds xai 
Oeovow an’ avtrov mpds tay mddu, Exovres katopevas Aaprddas, 
b Plato, Laws 920 D ‘Hdaicrov at ’"AGnvas iepov rd rev dnpsovpyov 
yeévos. 
¢ Aug. De Civ. Det, 18, ch. 12 in templo Vulcani et Minervae 
quod ambo unum habebant Athenis. At Athens: Paus. 1. 14, 6 tirép 
d¢ row Kepapetxdy kai oroay ty KaXouperny Bacidetoy wads éorw ‘Hdaicrov’ 
kal Ore pev Fyadpd oi srapeotyxey "AOnvas, ovdév Baipa éxocovpyy tov emt ’Ept- 
xXGovig émiorripevos Adyor 1d 8é Gyadpa Spay rhs ’AOnvas yavKovs Exov rovs 
épbarpovs, AcBvev rov piGov dvra evpioxoy, 
d Solon, 13, 1. 49, Bergk: 
@ dos ’AOnvains re cat ‘Hdaicrov moduréxvew 
épya Baeis xetpow ovddéyerat Brordy. 


* Athena ‘Hf@aoria: Hesych. s.v.: cf. C. fA. 2. 114 b. 


100 Athena 'Epyayn: ® Diod. Sic. 5. 73 ’AOnvg 8€ mpocdnrovar ry re 
Toy eka Hucpwoww Kai hureiay mapadovwa rois avOpwnots .. . mpos 8€ rov- 
rots THY THs exOnros KaTaoKeunY Kal Tiy Texromany Téxyyny, Ere Se woANG ToY ev 
rais GAAats éemornpas eloryjoacba ris avOpmmas, eipeiy b€ Kal thy Tov 
avA@y Karaokeuiy ... Kal rd aivodoy woAAd Tov didoréxvav Epywv, ap’ dv 
"Epydyny airay mpocayopever Oat, 
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b At Athens: Paus. 1. 24, 3 mpa@roe pew yap (AOnvain) *A@nvay érust- 
pacav 'Epyamy. Soph. Frag. 724 Bar’ eis d8av 37 was 6 xeipwvat Acus at 
ty Aws yopyamw *"Epyayny orarois Aixvoios mpoorpererOe. Hesych. 5.2. 
Aeixvorot mpoorpener Oar Aeikva ... G dors nava eh vis Tra Ania éwerébero, 
Grep eiot xaprroe mupwwot, 

¢ C. J, A. 2. 1434, inscription found on the base of a statue on the 
Acropolis, ? latter part of the fourth century B.c., Xepod re cai réyvas 
Epywv roApas re Sexaias Opeyyapern téxvww yevedy aveOnxe Méeduwva cot rypde 
penny, Gea 'Epyavn, dv éendyncev poipay amaptapem xredvov, tipeoa ydpu 
onv. C.J, A. 2. 1329 Baxxwos tH ’AOnvg rei ‘Opydyy arapyny dreOnxer 
aredhavwbeis id trav Oacwray, inscription found near the theatre of 
Herodes. 


d At Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 4 €ore 8€ xal érepow aird& "AOnvas ’Epyarys 
iepdv. 

e At Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 4 €xra (@vovew of *HAciot) "Epydyy. ravry 
tm "Epyavn wal of amdyovos Sediov, xadovpevos 3¢€ Datdpuvrai, yépas mapa 
"HAcioy ciAnddres rou Awds ro Gyadpa and ray mpooilavdvrev KaBuipery, ovros 
Avovow évravda mply } Aaumpuvew rd dyadpa dpxovrat, 


f At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 32, 3 eiot 8¢... Oeoi, wapéxovras 8€ xai 
ovrot oxnMa Terpdywvory, Epydra: 8€ éoriv avtois éwixAnots, “AOnva re "Epyavy 
cat "AmddAwy 'Ayurevs. 


gs At Thespiae: Paus. 9. 26, 8 ryv 8€ ’A@nvav rnv ‘Epyampy cai avriy 
cai TAourdy of mapeornxéra éroinge, Et. Mag. p. 369. 51 ‘Epyam’ 4§ 
"AOnva’ mapa rd Tay Epywov emorareiy, TauTns evpayems Tas Téxvas. 


h Xadxeia: Suidas, s.v. dopri Aényyor, d reves "AOnvata eadovow. ... vore- 
pov d¢ ind pdvay ffyero Tay Texmtaov, Ore “Hpaoros ev +H 'Arrugy yadnor 
eipyacaro. €utt 8¢ Evy nat vég tov Lvaveyiavos, dv 9 xal lepeas perd rev 
dppnddpwy roy rérdov didfovrat. . . . Pavddnpos 8¢ now ove Ang dvecOas raw 
€oprny, avn’ ‘Hqaiorm: cf. Harpocr. £%. Mag. s.v. 

101 Athena ’Epyarss at Samos: Hesych. s.v. mapa 8€ Zaplois 9 °"AGnva. 


10? Athena ‘Opyavy at Delos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 351 
AOQHNAHE OPFANH3, ? fifth century. 

103 Athena KaAAiepyos at Epidauros: Eph. Arch. 1884, p. 28, Inscr. 72 
*"AOnvas xa)AAtépyou *AsrokAdvos Aeopas (? Awpaiov) mupopopncas (? = rupgo- 
pnoas) rd ZP' éros: imperial period. 

1 Athena TeAxwia at Teumessos: Paus. 9. 19, 1 xat'AOnvas év Tevpnog 
TeAxwwias éotiy lepdv, dyadpa ovx exov. Cf. Stobaeus, Flortleg. 38. 56 ee 
rns NixoAdov éOa@y ouvaywyns. Tedxwes dvOpwwot... rexnrat 8é dvres cai 
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Ta T&Y mpoTépey épya popnodpuevor AOnwas TeAxwias dyakpa mporov i8pv- 
gavro, Sonep ef tis Aeyus "AOnvas Baoxdyov. 


15 Athena ’Andov: Hesych. s.v. 9 A@nva mapa Haugudiors. 


106 2? Movory at Athens: C. J. A. 2. 69 ris povouns (Annas Coniec. 
Boeckh). Cf. 1”. 


17 Athena BopSvAia: Hesych.s.v. 9 °A@qva év Bowwria, Plut. De Jus. 
1336 B 9 8€ Képewva nai &:8ayOqval gyoe rév AndAAwva bn’ *AOnvaias aideiv, 
Schol. Pind. Pyth. 12, ll. 6-12 9 yap "AOnva ebpe ro wédos ris aiAnrixys. 


108 Athena Maxavires: Paus. 8. 36, 5, at Megalopolis, gore 8¢ "AOqvas 
lepoy erixAnow Mayaviridos dts Bovdevparewy €otly n Geds rravroiwy Kai emirex- 
mpdrev evpéris, Arist. vol. 1, p. 24, Dind. Xdperes 8 airs mepi xeipas 
iorayrat, 

09 Athena ‘Yyiea ®at Athens: Paus. 1. 23, 5, on the Acropolis, 
Gey aydApard éorw ‘Yyuias re, fy "AcxAnmod maida eivat dAéyovet, Kal 
"AOnvas érixAnow cai ravrns ‘Yyeias. Arist. vol. 1, p. 22, Dind. ’A@nvaiwy 
ol mpeoBurarot Kat ‘Yyeias "AGnvas Bwpdv idpvcavro. Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 
1887 (xii.), p. 388: cf. p. 154 ®EN...VPIEL... ALLIS EPOIES 
KAI ANE@®@ =’ A@nvaig ‘Yyceig KaAXts éroinee xai dveOnxe. Cf. fifth century 
inscription published in AeAriov ’Apxatod. 1888, p. 95. 3... a» (H) 
vyteia . . . Eupportos (p” aveBexe)y (Ho) xepapevs amapyev maids Atos peyado. 
C. I. A. 1. 335 "A@nvaios ry ’AOnvaig 17 ‘Yyveig Wvppos droinoev ’AGnvaios. 
Cf. Plut. Pericl. 13 éni rovrp (on the occasion of the recovery of his 
workman) «ai rd xadxotv dyaApa ris ‘Yypeias AGnvas avéornoev (é Hepixds) 
év axpord\e: mapa tov Bopdyv bs xat mpérepoy hy, ws A€yourr. C.J. A. 2. 
163, vide **2, 

b At Acharnae: Paus. 1. 31, 6 'A@nwas Bopds dow ‘Yyeias. 


e¢ At Hieron near Epidaurus: Cavvadias, Zp:daure 49, inscription 
second century A.D., "AOnvg ‘Yyteig b iepe’s rod Zwrypos "AcxAnmotd Map«os 
"Ioumos Aadodyos. 

10 Athena Hawvia at Athens: Paus. 1. 2, 5 évravéd dorw "Abnvas 
dyaApa TMatovias. 

11 At Oropus: Paus. 1. 34, 2 "Qpwmioss vads ré dorw ’Auguapdov ... 
mapéxerat Se 6 Buopds peppy’... rerdprn 8€ €ore tov Bwopov poipa "Adpodirns 
nai Tlavaxeias, és 8¢ “lacovs nai ‘Yyteias xai "A@nvas Tatevias. 

113 ? Athena Ka@dpowos : Arist. Dind. vol. 1, p. 26 mpopiras 8¢ xal iepeis 
Ka€apotoy avrny emtxadovvrat. 


Y? Athena ’Aworponaia *at Erythrae: Dittenberg. Sy//. 370. 1. 70, 
135, Asds arorporaiou nal ’AGnvas amorporaias. 
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b At Rome: ’A@dva dworponaia ex oraculo C. J. Gr. 5939. 

4 Athena Zorepa at Asea: vide 17. 

b At Athens: C. J. A. 2. 305 6vov ras re Bvoias rp Act rep Tarypr cai 
ry AOnva tn Zwreipa. Cf. 325, 326, 469.21. 1b. 1387 "AwoAXeviar ... 
O@vyarépa xaymnpopncacay 6 marnp Kai 7 unTnp Ad owrnpe cai "AOnra cereipa 
dve6nxav. Cf. inscription on seat of Attic theatre, C. /. A. 3. 281. 

e Athena Serepa in Delos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, 22, 
inscription containing temple-accounts, r@ rovs arepdvous wAc£awrs eis 
@voiay *AwddAdwm *Aprépsds Anrot Asi Zwrqps "AOnvG Lwreipg (second cen- 
tury B.C.). 

16 Athena airs near Lerna: Paus. 2. 36, 8 éni xopupy rou Spous 
(rov Tovrivov) iepdv re ’AOnvas Zairidus épeimia ert pova. 

Cult-titles and cults shared with Zeus. 


6 8 Athena ZvAAavia at Sparta: Plut. Lyc. 6 Aus SvAAapiov nal AGyvas 
SvAXavias iepdy iSpucdpevoy. 


b Athena Zevia at Sparta: Paus. 3.11, 11 fore xul Zevs Remos xai 
"AOnva Eevia, 

¢ Athena ’Aworporaia with Zeus ’Amorporaios at Erythrae 1". 

d Athena ‘Ynepdegia: Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘Yrep8égcov. yepiow AéoBov, ev 
@ Zevs ‘Yrepdefcos nai "AOnva ‘Ywepdegia. 

e Zeus Zwrnp and ‘Aénva Sereipa, 1'°b, 

f Zeus Kryows and Athena Krogia, *. 

& Zeus [drpeos and Athena Tlarpia at Anaphe, e: 


h In the Peiraeeus: Paus. 1.1, 3 Oéas 8¢ afcov ray é» Tetpaset padcora 
"AOnvas €ori Kai Asds répevos* yxadxou pey apddrepa ra adydApara, gxe d€ 6 
pey oxnnrpoy cai Nixny 7 8€ ‘AOnva ddpv. 

i At Delos: Zeus KuvOos and Athena Kuebia: Bull, de Corr. Hell. 
1882, p. 343 Baoedtdéa IroAepatov owrnpa . . . "Apetos IroAepaiou ’ Adef- 
avdpevs Tov davrov evepyérny Ai Kuri nai "AOnvg KurGig. 

k "Aénva Awdia and Zevs HoAevs, vide ©; Athena Polias with Zeus 
at Amorgos, *8; at Ios, *#h, 

1 Zeus Snueos and Athena nia, ©. 

m Zevs ‘Opodwios and Athena ‘OpoAwis in Boeotia, **. 


Ritual. 


"7 Diod. Sic. 5. 56 pact ravs pév “Hdrddas 81d thy owovdiy éxAaboué- 
vous éveyxeiy wip emGeiwas Ta Ovpara, row 3¢ rore BacAevovra rév "APnvaian 
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Kexpona éri rou mupds Bicat vorepov. didrep haci diauévery pexps TOU vow Td 
xara Thy Guoiay itor dv rH ‘Pod Kai riv Gedy ev avr@ xubidpicba. Cf. Pind. 
Ol. 7.48. Worship of Athena Alea, %4; Ud»dpoaos and the éppnddpax, *; 
Scirophoria, *7; Upoxapeornpa, *; Panathenaic ritual, *2,°, ®; priest of 
Athena MWodtares at Tegea, °°; of Athena Lindia at Carpathos, Geogr. 
Reg. p. 421 ; priest of Athena at Phaselis, **°; at Amyclae, *>; boy- 
priest of Athena Kpavaia at Elatea,®. Sacrificial animals, Jad 11. 728 
Avrap A@nvain yAavxwmd: Bovy dyedeinv. Ovid, Ales. 4. 754 Mactatur vacca 
Minervae. Sow on votive relief, Eph. Arch. 1886, Wiv. 9. Schol. 
Ll. 2. 547 Ondea 8¢ rH *AOnvg Gvovow: cf. ce, i: cf. Eust. 7/. p. 283. 34. 
Bull-sacrifice, Suidas, s.v. TavpoScdos: Paus. 1. 27, 10 roy 8€ &v rp 
Mapabam taipov vorepoy Onceds és Hv axpérodw éAdoa Kai Ovoa A€yerat TH 
Gem. Male and female victims in the sacrifice at Ilium, C. Z. Gr. 2. 
p. 889. Evust. //. p. 1752. 24 nal ray lépaav 3¢, haar, ras ‘AOnvas Bos hy 
ov Ovev dauvny. Sacrifice of goats on the Acropolis, vide Zeus-ritual, 
p. 100. Varro, De re Rust. 1. 2, 19 ut Minervae caprini generis nihil 
immolarent propter oleam . . . hoc nomine etiam Athenis in arcem non 
inigi praeterquam semel ad necessarium sacrificium. 


Cult-monuments. 

18 Tertullian, Ad Va/. 1. 12 quanto distinguitur a crucis stipite 
Pallas Attica et Ceres Raria quae sine effigie rudi palo et informi ligno 
prostant. 

19 At Aliphera: Athena Tritogeneia by Hypatodorus, *f. Cf. **e, 

20 Anth. Pal. 9. 576: 

TapOéve Tpsroyéveca, ri rnv Kumpw dpri pe Avmeis 
Tovpdy 8 dpmadég Sapov exes madapy ; 

ody Sdpu Kai odxos eoriv’ éudy 8¢ rd pAov Umapyer 
dpxei to pnr@ xeivos 6 mpl» modepos. 

Seated Athena. 

121 At Ilium: ® Strabo, 601 ris "Aénvas rd Edavov viv pew eornxos dparat, 
“Opnpos 8¢ xabnpevoy éuaiver ... woddAa 8é taY apyxaiwy THs ’"Abnvas fodrwy 
xaOnpueva B8eixvurat, xabarep év Pwxaig Macoadig “Pwyn Xip adrAas mredor. 

b Paus. 1. 26, 4, at Athens on the Acropolis, caOnpevdy dori ’AGyvas 
dyadpa, ériypappa éxov ws KadAias pév avabein roscoe d€¢ “EvSocos. 

c¢ I}. 7. 5, 9 “Eore 8€ év ’EpvOpais xai “A@nvas Uodsddos vats cal 
dyadpa vAov peyéBer péya xaOnpevdy re éxl Opdvov Kai nAaxdryy év éxarépg 
Toy xeipav exes Kai ext rhs Keadys wéAoy, TovTo 'Evdoiou réyyny érexpaipdpeba 
evar, Cf. Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. c. 14 1d pév yap év "Edeoe ris *Ap- 
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réustos kai td THs "AOnvas ... Kai Tov xaOnpémy”Evdoos eipydoaro pabyris 
Aadadov, 

d Seated Minerva in Rome: Suet. Calg. 25 Iuliam Drusillam 
Minervae gremio imposuit, alendamque et instituendam commendavit. 

#2 Athena Polias’ image at Athens: ® Paus. 8. 26, 6: vide *, 

b Schol. Demosth, Androf. p. 597 R rpta yap aydApara Fy é ry 
dxpordda ris 'AOnvas év dcadpas rérocs, év per &€ dpyns yevdpevor &€ cAaas, 
Gmep exadetto ToAtados "AOnvas dia ro avrns eivar ray méAw. 

¢ Arist. Av. 826: 

EY. ris dai Geos 
moMovxos €otat, Te avovpev rdov memdov ; 
TIE. ri & ovx ’AOnvaiay é@pev ToXada; 
EY. xat mos dy érc yevorr’ dv edraxros moXss, 
Grov Oeds yurn yeyorvia tmavoTiay 
€ornn €xovca KAeiobevns Se xepxida ; 

d Eurip. £éec. 1254: 

"EXOav 8 *AOnvas, TlaAAddos cepydy Apéras 
mpoonrugtoy eip£es yap my emronpevas 
Sevois Spaxovow, Sore py Wavew ober, 
yopyop’ tmepreivoved cov Kapa KuKXov, 

e Alciphr. Zp. 3. 5f, 4 enol yevorro, mpduaxe ’AOnva cat rodvodye doreos 
*AOnynat Kat (noa Kai Biov amoXereiv. 

1% Palladia: ® Schol. Z/. 6. 88 daci rd dsomerés dvdpds (? aiyds) Sopa» 
nuprerOat, éxew 8€ oreupara Kai nraxarny, év be ry Kepadry modu (? mddop) nai 
év ry Sekta xetpi Sdpv. 

b Apollod. 3. 12, 3 fw 8€ (ro diomerés TladAddioy rq peyBec rpirnyn, 
rois 8€ root cupBeBnxds, kai TH pev Gefia Sdpu Binppevow Exov, ry Be érépa 
nAaxarny Kat arpaxrov. 

¢ Strabo, 264, speaking of Troike, the port of Heraclea, ris rép 
Tpoewy xatoias rexpnptov motouvrat ro THs AOnvas ths ‘Iuddos Edaroy i8pu- 
pévov aird&t, Orep xatapioas prevovow droorwpevor Trev ixerov .. . kal yap 
év ‘Pdun nat év Aaovivie xat év Aovuxepig xal év Sepirsde IAcds ’AGnva xadeiras 
ws éxeiGev xoptobecioa. 

d At Amphissa: Paus. ro. 38, 5 ev 3€ ry dxpordder vads oghow *Abnwas 
kai dyadpa 6pOdv xaAxov mreronpevoy, Kopsobnvat 3¢€ Ud Odavros Paci aura 
€£ "Ito kat elvas Aahupav rav ex Tpoias. 

e Arnob. Adv. Wat. 4. 16 Nonne vides in Capitoliis omnibus virgi- 
nalis esse species Minervarum et innuptarum his formas ab artificibus 
cunctis dari. 
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f Schol. Ar. Acharn. 546 WaddAddia ev rais mpepats rev rpinpey fy 
aya\pard ria évAwa ris AOnvas cabi8pupeva dy erepedovvro péddovres mei. 


14 Athena ’Ayopaia at Byzantium: Corp. Scrip/. Hist. Byz. Niketas 
Chthoniata, pp. 738-739 1é éoros émi ornAns dv rp Kwvorarvriveiy pdpe ris 
’"AOnvas ayadpa’ dyvéBawe pév rhv jAriay Sphiov ws és rpiaxdda moddy... 
nodnpns 8¢ hy 1 orodn’ pirpa 8 “Apeos ri ltiv d&cedndvia Ixavas abriy 
mepeoduyyev. elye b€ xdri Trois orépvos .. . alywWwdes émévdupa ... 5 B€ ye 
avyny dxitwv dy Kai mpds 1d dortxd8er—poy avarewdpevos Guayov els noovny 
Oéapa fv ...ta xeidn Bdfav mapetyov ws el mpoopever tis peidtxov hoviy 
évwrioeras... Tous OPOadpors inépp mavri peduevov ... immovpis 8 emxer- 
pém tH Keudy Sevdv xabirepbev evevev... THY B€ Xe—pov 7 pév Aaa Ta 
ouverrruypeva rns exOnros aveareAXe, dtépa 0 exrervouern mpos KAipa TO vorioy 
elye Thy KepaArny npewa tres éyxdwopuevny éxei. 

125 Nixn ’A@nva ; ® Harpocrat. 5. v. dre 8€ Nuxns "AOnvas Edavoy arrrepoy, 
Exon ey pev rH defia pdav, ev bé TH evovipp Kpdvos, ériparo map’ 'AOnvaias, 
dednraxev “HAtcdwpos 6 wepinynrs ev a wept dxpomddews. 

b Schol. Arist. Av. 573 vewrepixdy rd rv Nixny xal rév"Epwra érrepo- 
cba “Apxewvov ydp paow... ol 8€ "AyAaodarvra mrnvyy épydcacba Thy 
Nixny, 

1% Athena (? ’Apeia) at Athens: Paus, 1. 8, 4 “Apeas éorw lepdv, tvOa 
dydApara duo per "Adpodirns keira, rd b€é Tou “Apews éroinoey 'AAxapévns, THY 
dé "AGnvay dynp Tdpios, dvopa 8¢ atta Aoxpés. 

47 Athena Movaixy: Pliny, 34. 77 Demetrius (fecit) Minervam quae 
musica? (libr. myctica) appellatur ; dracones in gorgone eius ad ictus 
citharae tinnitu resonant. 

28a Paus. 9. 40, 3 édava ev Konrn ... AOnva mapa Kyeoios, work of 
Daedalus. 

b At Cleonae: Paus. 2. 15, 1 forw iepdy 'AOnvas, rd 8¢ @yaApa TKvAA- 
Bos réxvn xai Asroivou, padnras 8€ elvas Aardddou oas . .. (ébéAovar). 

9 At Olympia in the temple of Hera: Paus. 5. 17, 1 ray “A@nvay 
Kpdvos émixetpévny cat ddépu nai domida fxoveay Aaxedatpoviov A€éyovow épyov 
elvas MéSovros (leg. pév Advra). 

1 Athena Alea by Endoeus, 3°», 


13) Athena Z6ends by Callon: Paus. 2. 32, 5, at Troezen, aird 3¢ 
elpydcaro ris beov rd Edavov KdAAwy Aiywnrns. 

18 Lowy, Inschr. Griech. Bildhauer, 38 Kadvjilas wai [%0]yuo(s) 
dveBerny [77 AO |nvaig dmapyny aber. Kpiri jos xal Nno[t|orns éromodrny. 

*S At Samos in the temple of Hera: Strabo, 637 rpia Mupavos épya 
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Kodogouxd i8puperva ent puas Bacews .. . THY AOnvay nai ror ‘“Hpaxdea, tov & 


Pheidias’ works. 


13@ Athena at Pellene in Achaea: Paus. 7. 27, 2 «ard ry dcr 
aurny thy moAw éatly "AOnvas Aidov pév emtywpiov vads, €eA€dhayros B€ 
dtyakpa Kai xpucov' Pediay d¢ eivas tov eipyacpuévoy haci mpdérepop Er 9 
Th dxpondAe te avrav tH AOnvaiwy xat éy [Aaraais mowoae trys "AGnras 
ayuA para, 

138 At Plataea: vide *>; Paus. 9. 4, t rd pév 89 dyadpa €davdy core 
€xiypvoov, mpoowmov b€ of Kat xeipes dxpar nai wddes Abou rov LlevreAnoiov 
elo = peyeOos prev ov modu bn tt amodet rhs ev axpomdAes yarns .. . Pedias 
8€ cat WAaraetow nv 6 tas ’A@nvas rd dyaApa monoas. 

136 At Athens: ® bronze Athena on the Acropolis: Paus. 1. 28, 2 
dyaApa’AOnvas xadxovv ard Mndwv trav és Mapab@va droBavrear, réxvn Secdiov 
kai of THY ént rhs domidos AamOav mpos Kevravpous (pdxnv) xai doa dAda corp 
enetpyaopeva Eyovot Topevoa: Muv*. . . racrns rns "A@nras 9 rou Sdparos 
aixpr Kat 6 Adpos Tov Kpavous and Sovviov mpoonAdovoiy eatw Fon oUvonta. 
Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 428, § 272 °OAns ovons fepas rns dxporoAces 
TavTnot... Tapa THY xaAKny thy peyaAny 'AGnvay ex Belias E€ornxey, hy apt- 
oTeioy 7 wéALS Tou mpos Tous BapBapous wod¢you, ddvrwr rey “EXAnPay Ta 
xpquara ravr’ avdOnxev, Schol. Demosth. Androf. p. 597 rd awd yadxov 
povov (aya\pa ’AOnvas) rep eroincay vuxnoavres ol ey Mapabam éxaXdeiro 8é 
tovto Ipopayouv 'AOnvas. Anthol. Graec. Planud. 4. 157: 

eis thy ev "AOnvas évondov *AGnvar’ 
Titre Tpiruyeveca xopvaoeat adore péoog ; 
ete Toceddwy’ eideo Kexporins. 

b Athena Parthenos: Paus. 1. 24, 5 atré 8€ é& re éAépavros rd dyadpa 
Kai xpvoov mrervinrat, péow per ovv énixesrai of rq xpdves Sqeyyos eixey ... 
xa’ éxatepov S€ rov xpavous ypines ciow eretpyaopevan ... TO bé dyaApa ris 
"AOnvas opOdv eorw ev xtt@m Todnper, kai of Kara Td OTepyov Hy Keharyn Medov- 
ans edéhartes dori éumerompern, Kai Nixny dcov re trecodpwor myay, év de 
Ty (€répa) xerpt 8dpu exer, xai of mpos rois moow domis re KeiTat, kai wAnciov 
rov Sdparos dpaxwy éariv’ ein 8 Gv 'EptxOdnos otros 6 dpacov fore 8¢ re 
Babpw rov aydAparos érepyacuem Tavdepas yeveois. Pliny, V. 7. 36. 
18 Phidian clarissimum esse per omnes gentes, quae Iovis Olympii 
famam intelligunt, nemo dubitat, sed ut laudari merito sciant etiam 
qui opera eius non videre proferemus argumenta parva et ingeni tan- 
tum. Neque ad hoc Iovis Olympii pulcritudine utemur non Minervae 
Athenis factae amplitudine, cum sit ea cubitorum viginti sex,—ebore 
haec et auro constat — sed in scuto eius Amazonum praelium caelavit 
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intumescente ambitu parmae, eiusdem concava parte deorum et 
gigantum dimicationes, in soleis vero Lapitharum et Centaurorum, 
adeo momenta omnia capacia artis illi fuere. In basi autem quod 
caelatum est Havdapas yéveow appellant, di sunt nascentes (? di adsunt 
nascenti) xx numero. Victoria praecipue mirabili periti mirantur et 
serpentem ac sub ipsa cuspide aeream sphingem. Plat. Aiipp. Afat. 
p. 290 B ro xadov . . . rryvdes (Decdias) .. 5 dre ris "AOnvas rovs cpbadpovs 
OU xpvgous émoingev ovbdé td GAAO mpdowrov ... add’ EAehavrivoy . . . rod 
ovy évexa ov xai Ta péoa Trav dpOadpav éeAehavriva eipydoaro, dAd\a Aidwva, 
as oldv re Hy Guotsrnta Tov AiBov rq edeparts eLevpov; Max. Tyr. Diss. 14. 6 
ef rovaurqy rye thy 'A@nvay oiav Pedias ednuwoupynoev, obdev rev ‘Opnpov 
érav davdorépay, mapbévov Kadny, yAauvxamw, tWnAny, atyida aveCwoperny, 
xépuv epovoay, dépu fxoveay (? avéxnvoav) adonida fxoveay. Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. p. 41 P rov pév ody OAuptiacs Aia nal ryv "AOnvnos TWoddda ee 
xpvaou xat éAéhavros xarackxevdgat Peiay wavti wov capes. Paus. 1. 17, 2 
ypadai 8¢ eios mpds "Apafdvas "AOnvaioe payspevot. meroinras 3€ oquow 6 
méAepos ovros xai ths AOnvas éni rH domid: Kat tov ‘OAupmiou Aus éni rq 
Babp». Dio Chrys. Or. 12. 373 R Hepscdéa 8€ nal abrov Aabav droinoer 
(Pedias), Ss haow, én ris dumidos. Arist. de Mirab. Ausc. p. 846 A 
Adyerat Tov dyaAparorowy Sediay xatarxevafovra Thy ev axpordAes ’AOnvay ev 
peadrnts Taurys rns aowidos Td €avrov mpdowmoy evrumacucba Kai cuvdnoas 
tT aydApart did Tivos ahavois S8nyoupyias, dor’ €£ dvayxnys, et tis Bovdrorro 
aité meptaipetv, rd cupray ayadpa Avew Te kat ovyxetv. Schol. Arist. Pax 
605 d:Adxopos eri Mvbodapou (leg. Geodapov) apxovros ratra not, kai Td 
dya\pa rd ypucovv ths "AOnvas é€oraOn eis tov vey tov péyav, €xov ypuciov 
orabpoy taddvrav pd’, Iepexdecous émorarovytos, Peidiov 8€ mosmoavros. 
Plut. Pe, icl. 13 6 8€ Sedias eipyatero pev rs Geov 1d xpucorv édos xad 
rovrou Snuoupyos ev TH oTHAn elvat yéypanrat. 


¢ Athena Anpyia: Paus. 1. 28, 2, on the Acropolis, ray épyav rap 
Dediou Peas purdtora dfsov, AOnvas adyaApa, and trav avabévrav xadoupévns 
Anpvias. Pliny, VV. H. 34. 54 (Phidias fecit) ex aere vero praeter 
Amazonem supra dictam Minervam tam eximiae pulcritudinis ut 
formae cognomen acceperit; fec:t et cliduchum et aliam Minervam. 
..- Lucian, Jmag. § 4 trav 8€ Sediou Epyov ri padtora émrveoas; ri 8’ GAXo 
h rv Anpviay, 7 Kai éemeypayat rodvoua Dedias nkiwcey; ...§ 6 thy 8é rov 
wayTos mpoowirou meprypadyy cat mapeav rd dmaddv Kai piva cUppeTpoy 7 
Anuvia wmapefea: cat Pedias, Himer. Oras. 21. 4 érei cai ray Sediov pice 
nat ras Tay dANwv onpuioupyav réxvas, dv ai xeipes emi copia Gavudfoyra, 7 
TaY véwy Evpects Epywv, ws Eros einetv, exparuvey, oux aei Aia Pedias érdar- 
rev, ore avy Ordos adel rH» AOnvay éxadkevero, GAAG Kai és GAXovs Geovs 
dice ry réxyny kai thy mapOevoy éxdopnoev, épvOnua Kataxéas THs mapedas, 
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iva avril xpdvous ted rovrou ris Geov rd xaAdos xpumrocro. Inscription from 
Paros, Ross, V. Rhein. Mus. 7. p. 521: 
"Aowi|da xal Neixny Laddds xept &... at (? Geto” exit aig) 
“Ordwv ov xpy{w mpds Kump épxopern’® 
Kexpo|mi8ns p’ dvéOnxe marpns aro sarpid’ és ddAny 
Ge|id8oros Hadios Pediaxyy ydpira, 
Aristid. Dind. 2, p. 556 % ’A@nvnow *AOnva, A€ye rovro pew rw eAehar- 
rimy, rouro 8¢, ef BovrAe, rv yadrxny, kal vy Aia y', ei Boures, rw Anpmas, 
dwavra tavta trepBoAny pev aperns rp Snusoupyp rois b€ Gearais nBovns Zye, 

87 Pliny, V. H. 35.54 Panaenum qui clipeum intus pinxit Elide 
Minervae quam fecerat Colotes, 

188 Athena Upovaia at Thebes, by Scopas: vide 8. 

9 Athena, by Praxiteles, at Mantinea: Paus. 8.9, 3 «ai “Hpas xpos 
tp Oearpp vadv eOearduny. LUlpaksréAns 8€ ta aydApara avtny re xabnperp 
év Opdvp xal mapeoracas éroingay 'A@nvay cai “HBny aida “Hpas, 

40 Athena Kpavaia, by the sons of Polycles: vide ™. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REGISTER OF 
ATHENA CULTS. 


Attica: a Athens z fa-b. 17q 1-4, u = = of es oe so Ae bas 6) d, =. 
“ ". o ms = a. 7 Sa 9b 96 a 98 C, sis 100b c, a noe, ce 4p, anf 
18 121 128 195 126 127136, 

b Colonus, 178, %, 

¢ Acharnae, %8, 3b, Athena yepupiorns? Serv. Aen. 2. 166 
dicunt sane alii unum simulacrum coelo lapsum, quod nubibus 
advectum et in ponte depositum, apud Athenas tantum fuisse, 
unde et yepupsorns dicta est. Io. Lydus, De Mens. 3. 21 év "A@nvats 
rd madat yeupaio, wayres of mepi ra warpta iepa efnynrai Kat dpyxtepeis 

. Gvopafovro dia 1d éml rhs yepupas Tov Trepxeiov morapov leparevew 
r@ Uaddadiy. Cf. Pherecydes, Mill. Frag. Hist. Graec. 101. 
Oropus, ™?. 

d Pallene: worship of Athena HadAnvis: C.J. A. 1. 222, 224, 273: 
Herod. 1. 62 WaddAnvidos ’AOnvains ipev. Eur. Heracl. 849 OadaAn- 
vidos yap cepvov éxrmepav mayov Aias "AOavas. 1b. 1031 dias mapobev 
TlapOévov TadAnvidos, Cf. Hesych. s. v. WapOévov WadAnpidos. 

e At Phlye: Paus. 1. 31, 4 Nads 8€ érepos éxet Bopovs .. . Ards Kryoiov 
cal TiOpwrns *AOnvas. 

f Academia, ™. 

8 Sunium, ". 

Chalcis: C. J. A. 2. 17> inscription containing treaty of alliance 
between Athens and Chalcis in the second Attic confederacy, 
deposited év XaAxidk év rq lepg ris "A@nvaias. 

Aegina: C. J, A. 1. 528 dpos repévous "A@nvaias, dedicated by Athenian 
cleruchs. 

Boeotia, }°, *, 3#d, 

Thebes, “2, , 7%, &a, 

Alalcomenae, 7°, ®, 

Coronea, *. 

Plataea, *b, 155, 

At Thespiae, **8. 

At Teumessos, ™. 

Thisbe: Roehl, Juser. Graec. Ant. 148. C.JI. Gr. 1592 *Avd6nxev 
"Aéava, fifth century B.c. 

E€2 
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Athena ’Apaxuy6ias: Steph. Byz. s.v. dpos Bowwrias, ad’ of 7 'Abnra 
"ApaxuvOias, ws “Prayds ev ty Phun “‘xdAvOe por evydew *Apaxurtias 
Evrarépeta.” 

Phocis: Elatea, *. Stiris, inscription concerning the ovpsodirea of 
Stiris and Medeon: Collitz, Dialect. Inschrift. 1539 ypayyvavrey ray 
dpoAroytay €v ordAay cai avabevrwy év ro lepov ras ’AGuvas. 

Daulis, *4: cf. Paus. 10. 4, g AavAcevor 8€ "AOnvas lepov wai dyadpa 
€utww dpxaiov' ro dé fdavuy rd ért wadatdrepov Adyovow enayayécba 
TIpéxmy €£ “AObnvav. C. 1. Gr. lepnrevovoas ry ’Abnva ? third 
century B.C. 

Delphi, 7°. 

Locris, 1»; Amphissa, '*4, 

Trachis: Paus. 10. 22, 1 fw 8€ cat iepow ’AOnvas tore Umép THs . . . Tpaxn- 
vidus cai avabnpata év auto. 

Thessaly, “>. ’A@nva Bovdeaa: Steph. Byz. s.v. dks dv Mayrnoia’ ovre 
riparat Bovdera 7 ’AOnva év OerradXia. 

Larisa, °°. 

Phalanna, *P, 

Phthiotis, *4. 

? Pallene, '*k, 

Macedon, ®. 

Byzantium, °. Codinus de Origin. Constant. Bekker, p. 6 *Aprépedos 
8¢ xai 'AOnvas réuevos mpds ro rs ’Adpodirns dpos. 

Abdera: Hesych, s.v. ’Emurupyiris’ 4) "AOnva otras év "AB8npas éxadeire. 

Peloponnese. 

Megara, 1%, %, *, %b, 

Sicyon: Paus. 2. 11, I dworpamciow éri mvAnv Kadoupevny lepay, ob 
méppw ris mvAns vads dorw ’AOnvas. At Titane: Id. 2. 12, 1 & 
dé Tirdyy xal "A@nvas iepdy eotw, és & rv Kopwvida aydyoucr ev 8¢ 
aut@ fdavov "AGnvas éoriy dpxaiov, Id. 2. 6, 2 ‘Enwmets . . . 
énivixia €bve kai 'AOnvas groddpe vady, én’ efeipyaopeve b¢ eDfaro évdei- 
£acbat rv Oedv, et of rereheopévos eoriv 6 vads Kata ywopuny pera de 
THY evxhy Edatoy A€yoves Punvat mpd Tou vaoi. 

Corinth, %, # 37, 

Cleonae, 32%b, 

Troezen, 7b, “b, 38), 

Epidaurus, 3°, 1c, 29, 

Hermione, ™. 

Argos, °8, b, ®, a, bc Paus. 2. 22,9 év rp yupvaci te KvuAapa- 
Bou Kanayeia ¢orw 'A@nva xadoupéern. Near Lerna, ™. 

Laconia, »°a, 

Sparta, '74, %, %b, 8973 75 osb 9% 100 116g b 
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Amyclae, 'f, 5*b, 

Las: Paus. 3. 24, 7 fore 8€ €v rois éperios vads "AGnuas éxixAnow ‘Acias, 
wotnoat 8€ HoAvdevxny xal Kdoropa dacw avacwbeérras ex KéAxov. 

Hippolas, ‘7°, 

Near Asopus on the coast, °°. 

Messenia. 

Mothone, 7; Corone, °°; Coryphasion, *. 

Arcadia: Aliphera, *f. Polyb. 4. 78 dyes 8¢ depav ev airy ri xopypy 
Tov cuumavros Adgov xat xaAxovy ’AOnvas dvdpiaivra, xddAe kal peyeber 
dtadéporra. 

Tegea, #a-e, 38a 98a, 

Alea, *5; Cleitor, 7; Asea, '7¢. 

Mantinea,  ; near Mantinea, ryy) ’AAaAxopeveias Paus. 8. 12, 7. 

Pheneus, 3m, 

Megalopolis, *c, 1f, 1%: Polyb. 2. 46 rd xadovpevoy "AOnvaioy ev 7 
tav Meyadorodtray xwpe. 

Teuthis: Paus. 8. 28, 6 dyaApa enoincavro ’Abnvas éxov rpavpa émi 
Tov pnpov. TovTo Kat avtds Td dyaApa eldov, TeAapom mophupe rdv 
pnpoy xareAnpevoy, 

Triphylia : Strabo, 343 «at rd ris ExcArouvrias 8¢ "AGnvas lepdy rd repi 
ZxcAdovrra roy émepavay ear. 

Elis, °, 73, *, % 187, At Olympia, altars to Athena: Paus. 5. 14, 5, 
5. 14, 9, and 5. 15, 6 (8). Athena Nix, %; ’Epyam, **°e; 
Anires, *. 

Pisa, Athena Kvdovia: Paus. 6. 21, 6 éy ravry ty xopa Addos éstiv 
dunno és ov, én 8¢ ait@ méAews Spitas epeima, cai 'AOnvas dare éri- 
KAnow Kudovias vads. iBpicacba 8¢ ri Oe@ Td lepdv Krvpevdvy hacw, 
amdyovoy “HpaxAéous rov ‘I8aiov, mapayevéoOar 8¢ avrov and Kudwvias ris 
Kpyrixys. 

Achaea: Triteia, *p, *; Patrae, ‘’; Pellene, ™. 


Worship on the islands. 


Thasos: C. J. Gr. 2161, decree concerning citizenship, dvaypayas 
d¢ nal ré8e rd Wpiopa rovs Oevpovs ent ro rhs "AOnvains iepdv, ? fourth 
century B.c. 

? Lemnos, **: cf, 3c, 

Lesbos, ?"°4, 

Chios, **f, *b, 

Samos, ?°, 

Euboea, at Chalcis, vide ‘Attica’: at Geraestum, Bull. de Corr. 
Hell. 1891, p. 405 &» rq icp ras "A@avaias. 

Ceos, 1°, 
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Delos, 7b, #92, 140, 164, 

Paros, *. 

Amorgos, **8, *c, 

Tos, **4. 

Anaphe, *. 

Astypalaea: C. J. Gr. 2485, terms of alliance with Rome, dvabtva 
avaOnpa ev te iepe ths ’ AOnvas. 

Cos, °*i, %d, 

Rhodes, 77; Lindos, *, **. Herod. 2. 182 "AvéOnne .. . 5 “Apacs 

.. 1 €v Aivde 'AOnvain 8v0 re aydApara dibeva. 

Talysus, *. 

Carpathos: worship of Athena Lindia: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, 
Pp. 278 Gcpourmos . .. ieparevoas’A(6)dvale Ac|vBia. Jb. 1884, p. 355 
oraka ... avareOavre pia pev... pia d€ ev Lloridaip ey re iepg ras 
"AOavas ras Aw8dias. 

Crete, 1°, 1#1, 880, :28a, 

Cyprus, 7d, 

Sicily: Himera, Diod. Sic. 5. 3 pudodAcyovow pera rns Képns .. . "AOgwas 
re kal “Aprepww ouvrpehopevas cuvayey pet aris ra avOn . . . kat Aayelp 
éxdotny alrav yopay, Thy pév ’AOnvay ev rois wept ‘Iuépay péperes. 

Agrigentum, °°. 

Selinus: Roehl, /. G. A. 515 8a ras Oeds rdade mxdvre rot Zedwev- 
rio... Oc A@avday «.r.d. 

Ithaca: Roehl, Z. G. A. 336 ras ’A@dvas ras ‘Péas xat ras “Hpas rad freq. 

Italy. 

Calabria, *. Cf. Strabo, 281 rovs 8¢ ZaAevrivous Kpnréy droixovs hasis’ 
évravéa 8 éott nal rd rhs *"AOnvas iepdy wAovardy tore Umap£ap. 

Metapontum, *, 

Sybaris: Herod. 5. 45 Tépevds re xai yndv édvra rapa tov Enpdy Kpdoru, 
rov iSpvcacba ouveddrra tiv médAw Awpiéa A€yovow 'AOnvaiy dravipe 
Kpaorin. 

Heraclea, **4, 3%, 

Luceria, . Strabo, 284 ¢v r@ ris AOnvas lepp THs €» Aouxepia wadasd 
(Actoundous) dvabnpara. 

Siris, 2%. 

Posidonia: Roehl, 7. G. A. 542, inscription on bronze statue of 
Canephora, Taéavg S:AA® Xappvdrida Sexaray. 

Rome, 1b, 1c, 121d, 

Surrentum : Strabo, 22 én’ atr@ rq wopOuq rd "AOnvatoy, 

Asia Minor. 

Pontus: at Athenae, Appian, Perzpl. 4. 1 for... xal & dure vg 
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Evgeivp xwpiov ovrw xadovpevoy... xai rt wai "AOnvas lepdy dor 
aurd& “EXAnnuxdy. 

Cios, near Prusa in Bithynia: C. /. Gr. 3723 dvayp|a[ ac] ri» mpo- 
fev[iav rairn|y és orqrny Adiv[ qv nai orjoal rods ke[p]o[ moods ev rep 
rns | "Anvas iepg. 

Sigeum: Herod. 5. 95 1d A@nvatov rd ev Srycig. 

Ilium, “, **2, 

Scepsis, °. 

Phocaea: Paus. 7. 5, 4 00 3€ ddovus ev "Iwvig vaots éredaBev ind Tep- 
oop kataxavOnva, rév re €v Sau rhs “Hpas xai ¢v Sexaig ris 'AOnvas. 

Istros, **r. 

Lydia, 3%, 

Pergamon, *m, ®%d, 9%, 

Erythrae, **k, %, %b, 8, 111¢. 

Smyrna, *¢, 

Ephesus : Strabo, 634 9 8¢ wdAts fy 1d madaidy rept rd "AOnvaoy Td vow 
e£w ts méAews Gy, 

Miletus, **. 

Priene, ™!. 

Pedasae, near Halicarnassus : Herod. 1. 175 9 iepein ris AOnvains. 

Halicarnassus: C. J. Gr. 2660 ’A@nvaig Sexdrny éroince Maxedav 
Atovvoiov ‘HpaxAewrns, ? fourth century B.c. 

Phaselis, °*9, 

Pamphylia, °°. 

Perge: C. J. Gr. 4342 b lepetav ’AGnvas (Roman period). 

Side : Strabo, 667 Kupaiwy droxos* tyes 8¢ ’AGnvas lepdy. Cf. C. I. Gr. 
4352 AvpnAiov . . . émeredovvros Ody TlapduAcaxny émiBarnprov 
(?=emdnulav) Gedy AOnvas xal ’Amdd\Awvos. Cf. add. 4353. 

Cilicia: Appian, Anaéd. 2. 5, 9 atrds 8¢ (‘Addfavdpos) . . . és Mayapody 
xe xal tp "AOnva rp Mayapoids ebucey. 

Cyrrhestica. Athena Kuppnoris: Strabo, 751. 

Syria. Laodicea, °. 

In Spain, near Abdera: Strabo, 157 ¢» ry dpewg Seixvvras 'O8tccea Kat 
70 lepdv ris "A@nvas év avry, os Hocedands re eipnxe nal 'Aprepidwpos 
cat "AoxAnmadns. 
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